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sail TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SpeciaL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Feperat-Aip Highway Prosram, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John A. Blatnik (chair- 
man of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Blatnik, Fallon, Smith, Clark, Edmond- 
son, Johnson, Cook, Scherer, Baldwin, Schwengel, Robison, and 

umma. 

Also present: Walter R. May, chief counsel; John P. Constandy, 
associate counsel; George H. Martin, administrative assistant; Sher- 
man S. Willse, investigator; and Kathryn M. Keeney, clerk of 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Biatnrx. We declare the public hearing of the Special Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Public Works in session. 

The Chair has an announcement to make to the committee members 
here. The first order of business to be called on the House floor is 
the conference report on our water pollution bill. We have an agree- 
ment from both sides that there will be no rollcall and if we have a 
quorum on the floor and there is an automatic rollcall we may dispose 
of the matter in 20 minutes. It will be important that all of the 
committee members be on the floor by 12. 

‘So without objection, the Chair will recess these hearings at 11:45 
and we will move up the afternoon hearing, which will commence at 
1:45. That is when we will resume the afternoon hearings. 

It is the wish of the Chair that we run through this portion of the 
hearing which involves quite a volume of detail but important de- 
tail, in order to lay the foundation and to document the foundation 
for the inquiries which we are going to make in the next 2 weeks. 
This raises a question also about the meeting time for tomorrow. 

Mr. Scherer, will you explain the problem that some of the Mem- 
bers on your side have ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Some of our Members have Lincoln Day speeches to 
make and I was wondering whether or not we could not meet at an 
earlier hour tomorrow and run straight on through possibly to 1 
or 1:30, and we will take as much testimony as if we were to meet 
at 10:15 and run to 12, and start at 2 and quit at 4. I suggest that 
because I would like to be present for all of the testimony. 

Mr. Brarnrx. May I ask the chief counsel, who has the program 
with the witnesses who are already here, if the committee resumes 
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tomorrow at 9:30 and runs till approximately 1 to 1:30, or a little 
over that, can we complete the witnesses we have scheduled ? 

Mr. May. I think we can make sufficient progress, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Buarnix. Then if there is no objection it will be agreeable to 
the members of the committee and we will meet at 9:30 tomorrow 
morning, hoping to run through to 1 or 1:30 tomorrow afternoon. 
Ms . will now commence our hearings and hear the witnesses we have 

isted. 

a we do that, the Chair has a brief statement to read for the 
record. 

To provide a proper perspective for this first series hearings by the 
a Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid Highway Program of the 

ouse Committee on Public Works, it was felt this brief statement 
was necessary for the record. 

One of the prime functions of the subcommittee is to ascertain the 
adequacy of the policies, practices, and procedures involved in the 
administration of the Federal-aid highway program, with particular 
emphasis on the National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways for which the Government is underwriting 90 percent of the cost. 

More than 3 years have elapsed since legislation was passed to bring 
this vast interstate highway network into being. The time for @ 
serious evaluation of the development of the program is here, 

World War II highlighted the deficiencies of our national high- 
way system as an essential element of our defense posture. 

ngress called for the creation of the National System of Inter- 
state Highways in the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1944. 

Section 2 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1948 directed the 
Commissioner of Public Roads— | 
to invite the cooperation and suggestions of the Secretary of Defense and the 
National Security Resources Board as to their indicated or potential needs 
for improved highways for the national defense. 

The Commissioner was directed to report on “current conditions 
and deficiencies.” 

The Commissioner’s report declared in substance that “grossly in- 
he roads “had a perceptible effect in retardation of the war 
elfort. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1936 changed the name of the 
Interstate System to the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways “because of its primary importance to the national defense.” 

Title 23 of the United States e spells out the intent of Con- 
gress in the following language: 

It is hereby declared to be in the national interest to accelerate the con- 
struction of the Federal-aid highway systems, including the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways, since many of such highways, or por- 


tions thereof, are in fact inadequate to meet the needs of local and interstate 
commerce, for the national and civil defense. 


The basic legislation specifies that the Interstate System— 


shall be so located as to connect by routes, as direct as practicable, the prin- 
cipal metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial centers, to serve the national 
defense * * * 


The law says further that the geometric and construction 
standards— 


shall be adequate to accomodate the types and volumes of traffic for the year 
1975. 
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It seems abundantly clear from the foregoing quotations of the 
law that the standards for the Interstate System must take into ac- 
count military, as well as civilian, requirements, 

We live in an era of fast-changing concepts. 

Congress needs to know if the responsible agencies of the Govern- 
ment, both military and civilian, are properly coordinating their 
planning of this 41,000-mile network. 

Congress needs to know if the approaches to present and future re- 
uirements are characterized by any shortsightedness in providing 
or conditions expected to prevail. 

Congress needs to know if the Interstate System is being geared to 
an og on mobility that transcends anything we have ever known 
in the past. 

It is with this concept of the law and its application that we are 
concerned in this initial series of hearings, and we propose to ex- 


plore some aspects of the current relationship of design standards to 


fense requirements. 

Our first witness is Mr. D. K. Chacey. Mr. Chacey, will you take 
the witness stand ? 

Mr. Chacey is the Assistant Chief of Transportation for Transpor- 
tation Engineering, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Chacey, is that your correct title? 


STATEMENT OF D. K. CHACEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. Criacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biatnix. In your present official capacity ? 

Mr. Cnacery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biatnix. Mr. Chacey, for the record would you give us a brief 
introductory résumé, as an introduction to the members of the com- 
mittee, of your technical background and official capacity in con- 
nection with highway work over the — few years, particular] 

= service in the Department of Defense in connection wi 

ighways. 
r. Cuacey. I am a graduate of Ohio Northern University in 
civil engineering. 

From about 1931 to 1942, I was m8 with the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highways. In that capacity I was assistant to the division 
rag] in such areas as construction right-of-way and traffic and 
safety. 

Mr. Scuerer. Could you speak a little louder, please ? 

Mr. Buatnrk. Can you pull the microphone a little closer? We 
may hear better if you do. 

Mr. Scuerer. What university was that? 

Mr. Cuacey. Ohio Northern University. 

. Do you wish me to repeat, Mr. Scherer 

Mr. Buatnik. You may continue, please. 

Mr. Cuacey. In 1942 I volunteered and was integrated into the 
Army of the United States as a first lieutenant. Shortly after re- 
porting to duty I was transferred to the Office of Chief of Trans- 
portation, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C., and served 
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in the Highway Transport Service Division during the remainder of 
the war. 

At the conclusion of the war I took a year’s leave of absence from 
the Department of Highways in response to a request of General 
Leavey to stay with the Transportation Corps. Upon the expira- 
tion of that year’s leave of absence I decided to stay with the Depart- 
ment of Army and I have been with the Chief of Transportation, 
serving in the Highway Transport Service Division, as Special As- 
sistant to the Chief of Transportation for Highways for National De- 
fense, as Special Assistant for Transportation Engineering, and 
soecen.# as Assistant Chief of Transportation for Transportation 

ngineering. 

Do you wish me to cover further my activities in the Office, Chief 
of Transportation ? 

Mr. Buatntx. That will be sufficient for introduction. You can 
cover more details as you progress with the orderly unfolding of the 
operations of your office. Our subcommittee chief counsel, Mr. Wal- 
ter May. Will you proceed with the interrogation ¢ 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, you hold a rank in the Army Reserve at 
the present time ? 

r.Cuacey. Ido. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. What rank is that ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Colonel. 

Mr. May. Your present superior is who? 

Mr. Cuacey. My immediate superior is Major General Lincoln. 
4 overall superior is the Chief of Transportation, Major General 

son. 

Mr. May. Could you briefly identify and describe the divisions in 
your own office and your responsibilities ? 

Mr. Cnacey. I have three divisions. One, the Transportability 
and Engineering Division. Did you want the responsibilities of 
these divisions, Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Yes, please. 

Mr. Cnacey. in this Division we are responsible for assisting the 
Chief of Transportation in administration of the Army segment of 
the Department of Defense engineering for transportability program. 
This is primarily providing consultant services in subjects pertaining 
to transportability. The transportation aspects of site selection. Re 
lated traffic engineering activities. Matters pertaining to the devel- 
opment of methodologies on transportation and techniques related to 
the development of efficient transportation. 

Another Division is the Installation—— 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, just a moment. 

Mr. Cracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. In that transportability agency, one of the purposes of 
that agency is to make some attempt to hold down the designs of var- 
ious pieces of military equipment so that those pieces of equipment 
may well be transported throughout our systems in this country—rail, 
water,androad. Isthattrue? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. As well as overseas. 

Mr. May. That is true. 

In connection with that attempt there are occasions when, due to 
military necessity, the pieces of equipment are developed, and those 
pieces cause some difficulty in motor transportation. Is that true? 
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- Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

ang May. Would you give us some examples of such pieces of equip- 
ment 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, one of the items that has given us some difficulty 
has been our tanks. Another general range of items includes some 
of the construction equipment of the Chief of Engineers—cranes, 
crushing, screening and washing units; concrete mixers and loaders, 
and such as that. 

Mr. May. That might be sufficient at this time, Mr. Chacey. 

That indicates, although the transportability agency attempts to 
hold down the size of the pieces of equipment, there are occasions 
when military necessity causes to come about the development of 
oversized pieces of equipment. 

Mr. Cuacey. There are occasions when military operations require- 
ments are overriding necessities. - 

Mr. May. Could you go on and speak of your other divisions? 

Mr. Cuacey. The Installations Division. It is responsible for 
mobilization planning with respect to Transportation Corps installa- 
tions; staff coordination of construction matters pertaining to Trans- 
portation Corps installations; maintenance and management of facili- 
ties at our Transportation Corps installations; safety, as it pertains 
to (1) our Transportation Corps installations and their activities; and 
a transportation for which the Chief of Transportation is respon- 

The third division, as presently constituted, is the Highways for 
National Defense Division. This division is responsible for assisting 
in the matters pertaining to highway system development to meet the 
needs of national defense; special defense utilization of public high- 
ways; access roads essential to our national defense bestalletionn and 
activities; replacement roads and maneuver road repairs and related 
activities. 

Mr. May. It is with this division that we will be somewhat con- 
cerned during the remainder of the hearing. 

. How many personnel would be involved in that particular division ? 

Mr. Cuacey. The Highways for National Defense Division, today, 
at this time, has one officer and six civilians. 

» Mr. May. Are you entitled to have more than that? 
: Mr. Cuacey. We are authorized—at the present time we are author- 
ized seven civilians. 

Mr. May. How many engineers would be presently working in that 


. division ¢ 


Mr. Cuacry. There are three—four. Excuse me. Four engineers. 

Mr. May. You have four working now? 
“pl Cuacey. Four authorized and three working. One man just 

Tt us. 

Mr. May. Has that been true for the past 3 years—three engineers? 
. Mr. Cuacey. Most of the time there has been a vacancy. It has 
been a different vacancy, however. Of the four authorized engineers 
we have only had three of them except for a period of a short time here 
for 2 to 3 months, I beleive is about as long as it was. From 2 to 
3 months. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, would you briefly describe the difficulties en- 
countered by the military during World War II when it came to the 
movement of men, supplies and equipment ? 


j 
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Mr. Cuacey. Well, of course, I am not completely informed of all’ {yy 
the difficulties. I am certain of that. I do know, however, that we did Bald 
have problems. We had problems with respect to interstate move. 
ments because of variations in size and weight limitations. : 
_ We also had difficulty from the standpoint of some of the oversized | pypli 
items. I recall the necessity to move airplane fuselages from the cen: 


| tral part of the United States—I believe from the Kansas City area— ( 
down into Texas. We often experienced a situation in which, although hy 
we had planned to move some of these items by rail, we found that aL 
because of the urgency or other conditions it was necessary to move Mi 
them by highway. The highway transport seemed to fill, as it ap- Mi 
propriately does, the connecting link between other modes of trans- Bow 


portation. 
_ Mr. May. Do I understand that you had intended to move certain havi 
equipment via railroad, but due to the emergency it became necessary to tary 


move that equipment over the roads? tero 

Mr. Cuacey. On some occasions that is correct. It is my under- Th 

standing that the initial, the basic planning before World War II, was pence 

that we would use rail for a large amount of our overweight move- we 
ments, particularly tanks, and that kind of thing. 

I don’t want to leave the impression that all of these were moved M 

by highways, but there were occasions when in order to meet military 80 st 

| necessity they had to be moved by highway. sect 

| Mr. May. Did you then find that excessive use of the roads caused M 

| some breakdown of the roads? Arm 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, it was a combination, in my judgment. The unde 

roads were used actually more extensively than some had anticipated Un 

they would be. I am sure of that. But, No. 2 was the fact that criti- and | 

cal materials and manpower were such that maintenance was not con- ony 

tinued at the normal rate so as to keep these highways that we had Offici 

in their normal state of repair. take 

Mr. May. Following World War II, in July of 1948, the Depart- the I 

ment of Defense received a letter from the president of the American wher 

Association of State Highway Officials. Do you have that available, M 

Mr. Chacey ? Trai 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, I do, sir. Def 


Mr. May. Dated July 23, 1948. We won’t read all of it, Mr. Chacey, subj 
but could you quote the last paragraph on page 1 of Mr. Baldock’s state 


letter ? Th 
Mr. Scuerer. This letter came from whom? for 1 
Mr. May. From R. H. Baldock. - | inca 
Mr. Scuerer. To whom? T 
Mr. May. To Secretary of Defense James Forrestal. Th 
Mr. Cuacey. This letter was at the direction of the executive com- Co 


mittee of the American Association of State Highway Officials. In grati 
this paragraph that Mr. May requested I read it states, and I quote: part! 


torie 

In the recent war there were frequent occasions for the movement of highway 
loads exceeding the design capacity of roads and bridges. Obviously this is A 
a condition that should be avoided in any future emergency by timely planning resp 
and preparatory action. This will be accomplished only by effective liaison Ce 
between the agencies responsible for the provision of highways, and the military b 


as 
authorities. Dep: 
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Mr. May. I would also quote the following paragraph, where Mr. 
Baldock says: 
It is with a view to the establishment of such desirable liaison that this letter 


is written. The matter has been discussed fully with the Commissioner of 
Public Roads and he will receive a copy of this letter. 


', (Text of letter appears in appendix on p. 413.) 

Thereafter, Mr. Chacey, did the Department of Defense establish 
a single liaison for all branches of the military service? 

Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Who then became liaison ? 

Mr. Cnacey. The action that was taken was that Secretary For- 
restal designated the Secretary of the Army to act for him in matters 
having to ie with highway systems in the United States. The Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, addressed a let- 
ter on August 25, 1948, to Mr. Baldock, in which he stated : 

The Chief of Transportation, Maj. Gen. F. A. Heileman, will be the official 
representative of the National Military Establishment in liaison with the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Public Roads and the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

Mr. May. Thereafter, in July of 1953, Army Regulations No. 55- 
80 set forth certain significant data. I wonder if you might quote 
section 4(a) of those regulations ? 

Mr. Cnacey. I might add that this is the Army number for a joint 
Army, Navy, Air Force regulation. It states that the, and I quote, 
under paragraph 4, “Responsibility,” subparagraph (a) : 

Under responsibilities and authorities delegated by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Transportation, Department of the 
Army, is the official representative of the Department of Defense in liaison 
with the Bureau of Public Roads, the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and other civilian organizations concerned with highways, and will 
take the necessary action leading to integrating the foreseen highway needs of 
the Department of Defense into the highway programs of the United States, and, 
when appropriate, its possessions and territories. 

Mr. May. So the ig, pmrengy * was then delegated to the Chief of 
Transportation of the Army. I will quote from the Department of 
Defense directive No. 4500.22, dated October 18, 1955, concerning the 
subject “Highways for National Defense Responsibility.” This re- 
states the Army’s responsibilities and declares in section V(a) : 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, shall be responsible 


for providing necessary guidance and assistance to the Department of the Army 
in carrying out the functions hereinafter assigned. 


The directive then goes on to state: 


The Department of the Army is responsible for: 

Coordinating the defense transportation interest in public highways, and inte- 
grating the foreseen highway needs and operational requirements of the De- 
partment of Defense into the highway programs of the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions. 


And now I quote section V(b)4, which declares that the Army is 
responsible for, and I quote: 


Certifying for the Secretary of Defense to the appropriate Government agency 
as being important to the national defense the public highway needs of the 
Department of Defense, and, when appropriate, the needs of other Federal 
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agencies when unanimous agreement exists among the three military depart. 
ments as to priority of construction and importance to the national defense, 

Mr. Chacey, do these Army regulations and the Department of 
Defense directive give to the Chief of Transportation’s Office the 
responsibility and the duty to report and to integrate the highway 
needs of the Department of Defense into the Federal highway 
systems ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, they did. 

Mr. May. Do you have with you a chart showing how the Chief of 
Transportation’s Office might carry out its responsibilities ? 

Mr. Crracey. You are referring to the large chart ? 

Mr. May. Yes. If you would just briefly produce that chart and 
explain to the subcommittee how the Chief of Transportation’s Office 
carries out its responsibilities, it might be helpful. 

Mr. Cuacey. This is a chart that was prepared and has been used 
in briefings to illustrate the position of the Chief of Transportation 
with respect to the other Federal agencies. 

From the Secretary of Defense the responsibility has been delegated 
for policy matters to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and 
Logistics, to the Department of the Army, and in turn the Chief of 
Transportation, as we reviewed in the regulations, they (Chief of 
Transportation) having the responsibility to maintain official liaison 
with the Department of the Air Force, the Department of the Navy, 
and o‘her governmental agencies, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Federal Highway Administrator, and through them ( Bureau of Public 
Roads) to the Department of Commerce, and through the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads to the various State agencies, and also the 
various nongovernmental agencies. One, the highway system needs 
pertaining to highways, the needs for defense access roads, and 
special defense utilization of public highways. 

Mr. Buatntk. The chart will be printed as exhibit 1 at this point 
in the hearings. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Exnutsit 1 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, as a practical matter, although this respon- 
sibility lies with the Chief of Transportation, the one person who has 
the responsibility and duty to carry out and integrate the needs of the 
Department of Defense into the Federal highway systems is actually 
Mr. D. K. Chacey. Is that true? 

Mr. Ciracey. official responsibilities are to assist the Chief of 
Transportation, has this I do not make policy. I 
carry out policy and implement the officially established policy in the 
Department of Defense as a technical assistant to the Chief of Trans- 
portation. It is my responsibility to insure that consideration is given 
to the various interests of the Department of Defense and to coordinate 
them for the Chief of Transportation. 

Mr. May. As a practical matter, at the working level you do it? 

Mr. Cuacey. I a it. That is right. 

Mr. May. You maintain liaison with the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Cnacey. I do. 

Mr. May. And with an individual of the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Cnacey. The Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, designated Mr. Siegle as the liaison representative of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads with whom we maintain direct—— 

Mr. May. That is Mr. Arthur G. Siegle—S-i-e-g-l-e? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. He is Chief of the Division of Defense Plans and Opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Cracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, you briefly discussed certain aspects of the 
Defense Department’s concern with the highways of this country. Is 
it my understanding that the Department of Defense did concur in 
as ar he: location of the highways on the Interstate System ? 

r. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. That et system is not too unlike a system developed 
many years ago by the Department of the Army. Is that true? 

Mr. Cracey. By the War Department at that time. Yes, sir. 

Sue May. When did that take place? How early did that take 
ace 
Mr. Cracey. Back in 1922. 

Mr. May. And that was a map showing strategic highways devel- 
oped by the Department of the Army and approved by General 
Pershing? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. I believe that was the first effort 
made on behalf of the War Department, or the military establish- 
ments, and it was an outgrowth of their experience during World 
War I, to advise and assist in the development of a highway system in 
the United States. 

Mr. May. So, then, an awareness of a need for a strategic highway 
network is not new? 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir. 

Mr. May. Did General Pershing’s map differ greatly from the 
present system as it has been proposed ? 

Mr. Cracey. General Pershing’s map was prepared to advise and 
assist what is now the Federal Bureau of Public Roads in the desig- 
nation of the Federal-aid primary highway system. It included by 
priority, routes totaling some approximately 56,000 miles. This was 
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a straight-line map, and there is a definite relationship between many 
of the routes identified on that map and many of the routes that have 
been identified as part of the Interstate System. 

Mr. May. Regarding the specific alinement of the highways and 
their exact location, does the Department of Defense take any position 
with relation to such alinements? 

Mr. Cuacey. Are you thinking of—we differentiate between the- 

eral location of a route on the Interstate System that serves areas 
strategically and otherwise, and the detailed location which gets in- 
volved in the economics of location and design. Is your question 
directed to learn as to whether or not we become involved in the de- 
tailed location exercising judgment on economics in location and de- 


Mr. May. Yes. 


Mr. Cuacey. We do not. 

oir May. Does the military department prefer to bypass urban 
areas 

Mr. Cuacey. For some time the Department of Defense has felt 
that highways would be of greatest potential value in urban areas if 
they were circumferential in character. We are not talking about 
circles, but we are talking about roads that go around the highly de- 
veloped urban areas, with their tall buildings, and congestion, and 
such as that, rather than a plunge route that goes through the center’ 
of the city. I think it is rather obvious under some conditions of na- 
tional emergency, especially in the days of guided missiles, that there 
is more potential in the use of this highway if it is in suburban areas. 
where buildings are lower, and it could be cleared, and such as that,. 
than if it is downtown and it is not available. 

Mr. Scuerer. Can I ask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. When you say that the Department of Defense pre- 
fers the circumferential routes rather than the routes passing directly 
through municipalities, you are thinking solely of defense needs and 
requirements ? 

r. Cuacey. Definitely. Definitely. 

Mr. Scuerer. All right. 

Mr. Cuacey. I would like to comment on that. 

This system has been designed and developed to serve the needs of 
the civilian economy and the national defense, and it is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Defense to advise on matters per- 
taining to the needs of the civilian economy. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have no further questions. 

Mr. May. Do I understand, Mr. Chacey, that the Department of 
Defense has on at least two occasions been accommodated in the de- 
velopment of the National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways? I am thinking now of certain mileage included in the specific 
recommendations of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. When the system was initially designated 
the then Commissioner of Public Roads requested the Secretary of 
War to review some of his recommendations and proposals. ‘As & 
result of that review the Secretary of War recommended or sug- 
om the inclusion of certain routes, which in turn were added to 

e Interstate System. 
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Mr. May. Do I understand that that amounted to 2,250 miles?: 
Mr. Cuacry. I don’t know the exact mileage. It is a very rough 
estimate—something in the vicinity of 2,000 miles, : 

Mr. Scuerer. May I ask another question ? 

Mr. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Has the Department of Defense ever testified before 
this committee, or before any subcommittee, as to its desire that the 
Interstate System circumvent the cities rather than pass through 
them? Is there any testimony to that effect any place? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. That is a matter of record in House Docu- 
ment 249, and in testimony that has been presented several times, 
This is a subject that has been discussed before this committee on 
several occasions, and referred to in official testimony by Department 
of Defense representatives. 

Mr. Scuerer. Generally, has not the Department of Defense testi- 
fied that highways designed to meet civilian needs would meet mili- 


tary requirements? Has that not been the basis of much testimony?: 


Mr. Cuacey. In general. In general that is true. And as we 
work these problems and study these needs, both from the civilian 
standpoint and the industrial standpoint and the defense standpoint, 


we find that they are in very close alinement. There is this one ‘area: 


that I think we have tried to explain, without opposing what it was 
felt by the civil authorities was needed for them, that point bein 
simply that the routes circumferential in character will get us anal 
these highly concentrated areas and we can exercise vetter control 
over our movements, and there will be better availability of those 
routes under some conditions of national emergency. “0H 

Mr. May. Is it true that the design of structures, Mr. Chacey, on 
the Interstate System, was improved to accommodate the military? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, let me say this: In working with the Bureau 
of Public Roads in carrying out our liaison responsibilities, we studied 
many configurations of vehicles with a view to trying to accommodate 
on highways designed to meet the needs for efficient movement of 
our commercial vehicles, a vehicle that would move our equipment: 
on the same highways. 

In this analysis, particularly with regard to bridges, it became evi- 
dent that for certain short-span bridges they were not as capable of 
hauling the Army-type load—which is a concentrated type load. 


These bridges in certain short spans were not adequate to accommo- 
date those as well as bridges of a shorter or a longer span. Now, 


there was a weak place in the range of bridge standards and—what 
they did was simply change their standards so as to knock this wea 
peak off of the curve as it is developed. 
Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, we will take cognizance of the fact that the 
Federal-aid Highway Act of 1956 was approved on June 29. 1956, 
and it called for the completion of a National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways, and in section 108(i) of the act it declares, 
and I quote: 
The geometric and construction standards to be adopted for the Interstate 
System shall be those approved by the Secretary of Commerce in cooperation 


with the State highway departments. Such standards shall be adequate to ac- 
commodate the types and volumes of traffic forecast for the year 1975. « 


Mr. Chacey, what is mean by geometric and construction standards? 
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Mr. Cuacey. Well, there are two principal areas of standards. One 
is the construction or—I would interpret it structural standards; and 
the other, the geometric, is the functional standard. One provides for 
the functional efficiency of the system and the other provides for the 
structural adequacy of the system. 

Mr. May. On July 12, 1956, the American Association of State 
Highway Officials approved the standards and on July 17, 1956, they 
were adopted by the Secretary of Commerce. In relation to bridges 
and structures, the standards state, and I quote: 

Clear height of structures shall be not less than 14 feet over the entire road- 
way width, including the usable width of shoulders. Allowance shuuld be made 
fur any contemplated resurfacing. 

Mr. Chacey, prior to the approval and adoption of the standards, 
were you consulted ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t recall being consulted specifically with regard 
to this particular action. I think I should add, however, that with 
respect to this particular item the Department of Defense was on 
record as to its requirements in this area. . 

Mr. Scuerer. What was that requirement ? 

Mr. Cuacey. In this House Document 249, the Secretary of De- 
fense’s report of 1949, we had stated that to meet the military re- 

uirements, a vertical clearance to accommodate a vehicle with 1214 

eet would meet the needs of national defense. 

Mr. Mumma. Vertical. 

Mr. Cuacey. In other words, we were trying to keep our military 
vehicles to a vertical clearance of 1244 feet. This is an important con- 
sideration in this overall problem, so that they would be transportable 
in overseas areas. In some areas we had more restricted vertical 
clearances, such as that in foreign areas, than we had in the United 
States, and the pressure was to keep these vertical clearances down. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do I understand you to say now that when the 
standards were adopted as a result of the passage of the 1956 High- 
way Act, which became effective on July 12, 1956, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense was not consulted specifically with reference to 
height clearances ? 

r. Cuacey. There was no exchange of communications and no 
specific and official exchange with—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Was there discussion with the proper persons in the 
Bureau of Public Roads at that time? 

Mr. Cuacey. That question is pretty hard to answer. Mr. Siegle 
and I discussed these things on the telephone a lot. And to say that 
he and I did or did not specifically discuss this, during the period 
of a few months there, I am not certain that we did or didn’t. 

Mr. Scurrer. The only thing of record at the time of the adoption 
of the standards, however, was this House document in which the 
Department of Defense indicated 121% feet was sufficient? 


Mr. Cuacry. And our 1955 testimony of the Department of De- 
fense, in which we indicated that except for overriding military ne- 
cessity our objective was to keep our vehicles within a 1214 foot 
vertical clearance. 

Mr. Scuerer. And that 1955 testimony was taken in connection 
with the hearings on the 1956 act that was eventually passed ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 
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Mr. Scuerer. So you were on record that 1214 feet as late as 1955 
was satisfactory ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. : 

Mr. Scuerer. After the adoption of this act, in 1957, some time 
around October 15, you again advised the Bureau of Public Roads 
that 14 feet was sufficient to meet your needs, did you not? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. That was after the geometric standards were 
adopted 

r. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Faxon. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Fauuon. Mr. Chacey, what is the general vertical clearance 
overseas ? 

Mr. Cuacey. It varies considerably. Actually there are some areas. 
in which we could not expect to move some of our equipment. On 
the other hand, it varies terrifically. Our experience has been that 
if we can stay within 11 feet for most of our equipment, letting over- 
riding military necessity get us up to 1214 feet, we can have fairly 
good mobility—reasonably good mobility. When we get above that 
area we come to—it is not a case of good or not good, but a case of 
requiring longer detours and going roundabout, and more time to get 
there. That is the equation in this whole problem. 

It is not a case of where you can or cannot go, but it is a case of 
whether you can get there in time. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Buiatntx. Mr. Mumma. 

Mr. Mumma. What is the clearance on that Autobahn that Hitler 
built—the prize roads of Germany? 

Mr. Cuacey. If my memory serves me right, I think it is 14 feet— 
I think it is 14.8. 

Mr. Mumma. Thank you. 

Mr. Rostson. Before we leave this point, Mr. Chairman, could 
the witness tie down and perhaps tie into the record the date of 
the testimony given on House Document 249? 

Mr. Biatnix. An attempt will be made to identify more specifically 
House Document 249, to which reference has been made. House 
Document 249-—— 

Mr. Cuacey. 81st Congress, first session. 

Mr. Buarntk. Is the 81st Congress, first session, entitled “High- 
way Needs of National Defense.” It is a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting the letter from the 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency enclosing a report of 
the highway needs of the national defense. The particular testi- 
mony in the document to which we refer is on page 113, entitled 
“Appendix 3 of the Report of the Secretary of Defense on High- 
ways for the National Defense to the Commissioner of Public Roads,” 
dated March 11, 1949, 

Mr. Screrer. So that it will be abundantly clear, I do under- 
stand you just testified that as late as 1955, when we were having 
hearings on the 1956 act, or what eventually became the 1956 act,. 
the Department of Defense confirmed its decision as set forth in 
this case in the document which the Chairman just read, namely,. 
that 1214 to 14 feet was sufficient? — 
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Mr. Cuacey. I think that the testimony will reveal that in 1955 
the Department of Defense stated that highways designed to meet 
the needs of efficient commercial highway transportation will meet 
the needs of national defense. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is what I asked you about. 

Mr. Cuacery. And also referring to this House Document 249. 

Mr. Scuerrer. That is what I asked you before. As I remember 
the testimony of the Defense Department in 1955 it was to the effect 
that whatever will meet the civilian needs will meet the military 

uirements. 

r. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Buatrnre. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, no formal approval was asked of or given 
by the Department of Defense prior to the adoption of the standards 
in 1956. Is that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Were you invited to the meeting of the AASHO—the 
American Association of State Highway Officials—at which they 
approved the standards? 

r. Cuacey. No, sir. 

Mr. May. After the standards were adopted in July of 1956, did 
the Chief of Transportation’s Office take some action thereon in 
relation to the problem? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. In the review of these standards there 
were two areas we were somewhat concerned with. One was the verti- 
eal clearance provision and the other was the exceptions, or the inter- 
pretation that could have been placed on the requirements for control 
of access. In view of this the Chief of Transportation, who was then 
General Yount—after that I might add that upon receipt of the stand- 
ards for the Interstate Site T discussed this informally or on the 
telephone with Mr. Siegle and I think I raised the question that these 
two areas should be reviewed by our military people to insure that 
they were adequate for the future needs for movement of military 
items of equipment. As a result of that, General Yount did write 
to the various military agencies. 

Mr. Scurrer. When was this? 

Mr. Cuacey. This was actually the letter written after some of 
this informal discussion and coordination which was dated January 
15, 1957. 

- Mr. Scuerer. Is that after the adoption of the standards by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and AASHO to which you say you had 
made no formal recommendations? 

Mr. Cuasey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Had you known beforehand, Mr. Chacey, the vertical 
clearance standard would be 14 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Sir? 

Mr. May. Had you known beforehand, before the standards were 
adopted, that the vertical clearance standards would be 14 feet? 

r. CHAcEY. No; I do not recall that I had any way of knowing 
what the standards were going to be. 

Mr. Scurrer. Pardon me. You were not prejudiced by that fact, 
‘were you, that you did not know that the standard for vertical clear- 
ance was going to be 14 feet. As I understand it, subsequently about 
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a year later, the Army, Navy, and the Air Force all agreed in a memo- 
randum that 14 feet was sufficient to meet present needs of the De- 
partment of Defense and the needs in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scurrer. So the fact that you were not asked to participate, 
the fact that the Defense Department did not render a specific report 
in reference to vertical clearances did not prejudice the Department 
of Defense in view of your subsequent surveys and subsequent re- 
ports; am I correct ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. May. Mrs. Keeney, will you present this letter to Mr. Chacey? 

Is that a copy of a letter sent out on January 15, 1957 by Gen. 
Paul F. Yount 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. I request we make that an exhibit, also, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biatnik. Without objection, so ordered. 

(Exhibit 2 follows :) 


Exnuisit 2 


DISPOSITION ForRM 


Fre Re.: TCATE (ROSI No. 7(e). 

Ts: COFORD. 

Subject: Geometric Design Standards for the National System of Interstate 
and Dfense Highways 

From: GOFT. 

Date: January 15, 1957. 

Comment No. 1: Mr. Chacey/fdb/53976. 

1. In accordance with paragraph 4, JARAF Regulations, AR 55-80, the Chief 
of Transportation, Department of the Army, is responsible for taking necessary 
action leading to integrating the foreseen highway needs of the Department of 
Defense into the highway programs of the United States. 

2. Attached is a copy of section 8, “Size and Weight Characteristics and 
Movement of Military Vehicles,” from Appendix II1I—Report of the Secretary 
of Defense on Highways for the National Defense to the Commissioner of 
Public Roads, March 11, 1949, included in House Document No. 249, 81st Con- 
gress, Ist session. These indicated requirements represent the latest official 
geometric design guidance furnished the Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Commerce. 

3. Based on this guidance, Department of Defense testimony before congres- 
sional committees, and other traffic needs, the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO) developed geometric 
design standards for the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
(copy attached). These standards were adopted by AASHO on 12 July 1956 
and were apnroved by the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
on July 17, 1956. 

4. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 authorized a 13-year program for 
the construction of the Interstate System. Subject to periodic review, attached 
AASHO standards will govern the design of this 41,000-mile system of high- 
ways. Although the standards are believed to be satisfactory to accommodate 
the military vehicles and material in current use, it is suggested that they be 
reviewed to insure all possible consideration of the future needs for highways 
to serve the national defense. ; 

5. The primary purpose of this request is to insure that the minimum vertical 
clearance of 14 feet for bridges and underpasses which might restrict the trans- 
porting of defense material such as missiles is brought to the attention of all 
concerned. In this connection it is important that it be recognized that any 
appreciable increase in the vertical clearance of all structures on the Interstate 
System to provide a clearance in excess of 14 feet would considerably increase 
the cost of constructing highways on this system. In addition, it would appear 
that if an increase in the vertical clearance of overpasses on the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways is required the same standards’ should be 
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applied to the 235,000:mife Federal-aid primary system to insure flexibility in 
highway transport movements. 

6. It is requested that the attached AASHO standards be reviewed and that 
comments and recommendations on any deficiencies believed to exist in them be 
furnished by 15 February 1957. Clear justification should accompany any 
recommended change, as a basis for further negotiations with the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

7. For further explanation and technical assistance, contact Mr. Chacey, 
Extension 53976. 

F. Yount, 
Major General, USA, 
Chief of Transportation, 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, do you have a copy there ? 

_ I would like you to quote paragraph 5 of that letter which sets 
forth the purpose. 

Mr. Cnacry. Paragraph 5 of General Yount’s letter dated January 
15, 1957 stated—and I quote: 

The primary purpose of this request is to insure that the minimum vertical 
clearance of 14 feet for bridges and underpasses which might restrict the trans- 
‘porting of defense material such as missiles is brought to the attention of all 
concerned. In this connection, it is important that it be recognized that any 
appreciable increase in the vertical clearance of all structures on the Interstate 
System to provide a clearance in excess of 14 feet would considerably increase 
the cost of constructing highways on this system. 

In addition, it would appear that if an increase in the vertical clearance of 
overpasses on the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways is re- 
quired, the same standards should be applied to the 235,000-mile Federal-aid 
primary system to insure flexibility in highway transport movements, 

Mr. May. So some 6 months after the standards were adopted, the 
Chief of Transportation did take some action in relation to those 
standards by forwarding this letter. 

, Who received this letter, Mr. Chacey ? : 

Mr. Cnacey. Chief of Engineers, Department of Army; Chief of 
Ordnance, Department of Army; Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions, Department of Army; the Department of the Navy; and the 
Department of the Air Force. 

guess our letter to Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations was after 
‘we received the recommendation from the other people. It was a 
later date, May 7. 2 
.| Mr. May. You have available to you, Mr. Chacey, I believe, a 
chronology which you drew up. Would you relate to the subcom- 
mittee the answers that were returned in answer to this particular 
letter ? 

Mr. Cnacey. I have a very brief summary here of the replies, I 
mean the statistics. I also have this chronology. 

v Mr. May. The basis of your chronology, would you run through 
that ; February 7, 1957, you heard from the Navy ¢ 

» Mr, Cuacrey. Navy reported no objection to the 14-foot clearance. 
. Mr. May. What did the Navy say? Mr, Chacey, I will quote from 
a copy of the letter and you tell me if it is correct. Navy said that 
the standards have been reviewed and are considered to be compatible 
with the Navy motor vehicle design standards for the present and 
foreseeable future for such motor vehicle transport application as 
would be required in all probability to use Interstate and Defense 
Highway Systems. Is that true? : 

‘Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 


- 
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(Exhibit 2-A follows:) 
EXHIBIT 2-A 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington 25, D.C., 7 February 1957, 
M-321/eh- 


N2 
From: Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
To: Office of the Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army, Washing. 
ton 25, D.C, 
Subj.: Geometric Design Standards for the National Systems of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. 
Ref: (a) OCT ltr TCATE (RCSI #7(c) ) of 15 Jan. 1957. 
(b) American Association of State Highway Officials Geometric Design 
Standards for National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
adopted 12 July 1956. 


1. Reference (a) requested that this office review and comment on the subject 
AASHO standards set forth in reference (b), relative to their application to 
existing and future Navy motor vehicle design standards. 

2. The subject AASHO standards have been reviewed and are considered to 
be compatible in all respects with the Navy motor vehicle design standards for 
the present and foreseeable future for such motor vehicle transport applications 
as would be required in all probability to use Interstate and Defense Highway 


Systenis. 
(S) Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


Mr. May. We might note there that the Navy in answer to that letter 
seemed to limit its answer to motor vehicle design standards and does 
not seem to be speaking of some other equipment that the Navy might 
possess or might wish totransport. Is that true? 

Mr. Criacey. Yes, sir; I think that is true and I think that was the 
subject of some telephone discussion with the Navy people to insure 
that this did represent the official position of the Department of Navy 
with respect to the request that they had received. 

Mr. May. Did you speak with Mr. Brown at that time? 

Mr. Crracey. I think Captain Benson was our liaison man at the 
N — at that time. 

r. May. Do you recall who signed the letters that you received 
from the Navy, Mr. Chacey? It was the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks but we do not have the name. 

Mr. Cnacey. Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, signed by N. L. 
Martinson. 

Mr. May. How do you spell it? 

Mr. Cuacey. M-a-r-t-i-n-s-o-n. 

Mr. May. Does it give his rank? 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir. 

Mr. May. That occurred on February 7. Did you hear from Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency —— : 

Mr. Scuerer. As the result of your verbal conversations with the 
Navy, the following receipt of the letter in which it stated that 14 feet 
was sufficient, you were then satisfied that 14-foot clearance met all 

-of the requirements of the Navy? 

Mr. Cnacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scurrer. All right. 

Mr. May. When did you hear from the Army Ballistic Missile 


Agency! 
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Mr. Cuacey. February 25, 1957. Wait a minute—the Army Bal- 
listics Agency of course replied to the Chief of Ordnance and not 
directly to us. 

1 have this chronology “On February 25, 1957, the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency reported that a missile container when loaded on a 
semitrailer had a vertical dimension of 13 feet, 11 inches.” It was 
indicated, however, it was planned to reduce dimensions, and on 
April of 1957, the Chief of Ordnance of the Army stated “The mini- 
mum vertical clearance of 14 feet is adequate.” 

Mr. May. So Army Ballistic Missile Agency reported to the Chief 
of Ordnance that he in turn sent a reply to you? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. And they said although they did have at that time a 

_ of equipment 13 feet, 11 inches, there was some hope of reducing 
at 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 


(Exhibits 2-B and 2-C follow :) 
EXHIBIT 2-B 
ORDGX-T 
00/7UI 2021 


TCATE (RCSI #7(c)) 


Subject : Geometric Design Standards for the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways 


To: C of T 
From: C of ORD 
Date: 8 Apr. 57. Comment No. 2 

1. The American Association of State Highway Officials standards outlined 
in the inclosures with Comment No, 1 have been reviewed and they are considered 
sufficient and adequate for the normal movement of Ordnance equipment in 
seonent and anticipated use. The minimum vertical clearance of 14 feet is 
adequate. 

2. Comments from the various commodity commands do indicate the possi- 
bility of isolated equipment that, should movement over public highway become 
necessary, special permits would be required. 

(8) J. H. Hryricks, 
Major General, USA, 
Deputy Chief of Ordnance. 
4 Incls 
w/d 2 Incls. 1 & 2 
added 4 Incls. 
8. Ist Ind fm Vehicle Br., 
R & D Divi, OTAC, 27 Feb 57 
4. Ltr, OWC, 21 Feb 57 
5. Ltr, Redstone Ars, 21 Feb 57 
6. Ltr, ABMA, 25 Feb 57 
U.S, Army ORDNANCE Corps, 
ArgMyY BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY, 
Huntsville, Ala., 25 February 1957. 
In Reply Refer to: ORDAB-HT 451. 
Bubject: Geometric design standards for the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. 
To: Chief of Ordnance, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attn: ORDGK-T 

1. Reference letter 6 February 1957, subject as above, outlining the highway 
design standards which have been adopted by AASHO and approved by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce. 
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2. The AASHO standards are reviewed, and the following comments are 
furnished : 

a. The present Redstone Missile System contains vehicles with the following 
maximum dimensions: 


Crane, Mobile, 25 Ton (CE) 
Width: 
Axle Lead: 31,410 lbs. 
Gross Wt: 77,000 lbs. 

Semitrailer, Auxiliary, 12 Ton, M269, 4W 
Width: 10’0’’ 

Container, Thrust Unit (As Semi-trailer) 
Height: 13’11’’ 

Trailer, LOK, 9 Ton, 2 Wheel (CE) 
Axle Lead: 18,620 Ibs. 

Container, Thrust Unit, while towed as a Semitrailer by M52 Tractor 


Length: 61'1"’ 


b. Future plans for the system provide maximum dimensions as follows; 
width, not to exceed 10’0’’; height, not to exceed 14’0’’; length, not to exceed 
90’0’’ (special combinations) ; axle load, not to exceed 18,000 pounds ; and gross 
weight, not to exceed 60,000 pounds. 

3. It is believed that the added emphasis now being placed on air transporta- 
bility will result in further reduction of weights and dimensions of Ke 
vehicles. 

For the Commander: 

O. E. ApAmson, Major, AGO, Adjutant. 


Exuisit 2-C 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS UNTTED STATES Arr Force, 
Washington 25, D.C., 5 April 57%. 
Mensibrotum for Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army. 
Subject: H'ghway Clearance Standards. 
1. Reference is made to our memorandum to you on this same subject dated 
14 February 1957. 
_ 2. The Commander of the Air Research and Development Command has re- 
viewed the geometric design standards for the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. and has agreed that the standards are adequate for 
the needs of the Air Force. . 
For the Chief of Staff: 
/8/ C. Hepiunp, 
Colonel, USAF, 
Acting Director of Transportation, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 


Mr. May. I notice in the bottom of the first page of that letter, 
it says: 

Due to plans of the system to provide maximum dimensions as follows: Width, 
not to exceed 10 feet; height, not to exceed 14 feet. 

There seemed to be some difficulty in getting something 14 feet high 
through a 14-foot structure. ‘Did you discuss that problem with 
them ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. This was the thinking that they had at that 
time. I think it is further expressed in their last paragraph here. 
He says: 

It is believed that the added emphasis now being placed on air transport- 
ability will result in further. reductions of weights and dimensions of mM, 
vehicles. 

Now the point I think that influenced them was that they were 
experiencing a situation in which they felt that they could keep 
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these under the 14-foot vertical dimension ,and realizing, 1 am sure, 
full well that you cannot put a 14-foot item through a 14-foot hole, 
but the structures themselves actually often provide some manner 
of an inch or two. 

Actually there have been moved through underpass structures 
13 foot 11 inch items, so it was a case of feeling that they were sufli- 
ciently close to this that they should not impose on this system the 
added. expense of increasing the vertical clearance. 

Mr. May. There is some indication received from the Chief of 
Ordnance on April 8, 1957, the second paragraph, Maj. Gen. J. H. 
Hendricks, which states—and I quote: 

Comments from the various commodity commands do indicate possibility 
of isolated equipment that should movement over public highways become 
necessary, special permits would be required. 

So it was understood that there existed some oversize pieces of 
equipment which could not be moved over the Interstate System with 
14-foot vertical clearances. 

Mr. Cuacey. I do not believe that is the implication that he was 

utting into that letter. You see, we have worked out with the State 
highway officials the procedure whereby if a movement is essential to 
national defense and exceeds the statutory limitations of the State 
highway departments, designated representatives of Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps will contact designated representatives In 
each of the States and with them negotiate a permit, if the highway 
facilities are adequate to support this, or work the problem through 
routing or what actions could be taken to accomplish the necessary 
movement. So it is this special permit area which generally runs 
from 1214 to 14 feet that I am sure the Chief of Ordnance was allud- 
ing to. Iam sure that he meant to be saying that we have items which 
will go over the 1214 feet normally accepted legal dimension in many 
States and we will obtain permits for those. 

I am also of the opinion that they were thinking in terms of today’s 
highway system and in terms of our experience in the past where 
occasionally when you had a requirement to move something in the 
vicinity of 15 or even 16 feet, you could find your way around these 
occasional overpass structures and I think that has been one of the 
problems that we have been confronted with in this area is the fact 
that the occasional requirement to move an oversize item can be ac- 
complished by routing. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, based on your current knowledge, was that 
a valid premise at that time ? . 

Mr. Cuacey. On my current knowledge ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cracey. Well, my present opinion is that as of today it can 
be done, but as of 10, 25 years from now, it cannot be done. 

Mr. Batpwtn. Could I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Batpwry. When you mentioned this letter, it stated in isolated 
cases they would have to obtain permits, isn’t it true that the permits 
are also required for abnormal widths so that there was no clear indi- 
cation from the letter whether they were referring to width or height? 

Mr. Cuacry. Well, I assume the general subject of the exchange 
of correspondence was primarily with respect to height. You will re- 
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call in our letter to them, we specifically stated that we were calling 
their attention to this vertical clearance restriction. There is no ques- 
tion but what the overwidth item requires a permit just the same as 
the overheight item does and often you can turn these things side- 
ways or do something so you are overwidth but not overheight and 
where that can be done and it is in the public interest and the State 

le and military are in agreement that is the way to move it, that 
1s the solution to the problem. That is the reason these two people are 
supposed to work these problems out together in the field instead of 
us working in Washington here, trying to solve all the problems. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, at the time the Chief of Ordnance answered, 
there was little question but what there existed certain equipment 
that would not fit under a 14-foot overpass. For example, 155 milli- 
meter gun transporter, runs from 14 feet, 214 inches; another one 
14 feet, 6144 inches; 105 millimeter howitzer, 14 feet, 514 inches; 
8-inch howitzer, 14 feet, 614 inches, and tank recovery vehicle, a most 
important piece of equipment, 14 feet, 6 inches. So these may have 
represented the isolated cases. 

r. Scuerer. Do you have any comment on that statement of 
counsel 

Mr. Cuacey. You have referred to items which it has been deter- 
mined have an overriding military necessity from the standpoint 
of operational requirements. These items are normally moved by 
rail transportation. Some of them, if you want to move them in 
extremely restricted areas, will have to be disassembled. 

Mr. May. Would you comment briefly on the difficulties encoun- 
tered in moving this item, tank recovery vehicle, by railroad? 

Mr, Cuacey. I only have here the height. I am not aware of the 
width of this particular item. Is it the 12-foot item? Well, there 
certainly are difficulties in moving 12-foot items over any transporta- 
tion system and particularly our railroads where there is double track- 
ing and your platforms, your siding and such as that. 

r. Momma, Are you aware that railroads have special movements 
for high and wide articles? That would be no problem on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ? 

Mr. Cuacey. The only problem is the timing and passing of other 
trains and such as that, 

Mr. Mumma. They regulate that, Pennsylvania has four tracks? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is right; we have moved these items through 
what you call the high and wide—— 

Mr. Mumma. It is no job, just a little slower. 

Mr. Cuacey. One procedure for many years. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, in an emergency, would the military be 
concerned about the shutting down of adjoining tracks simply to 
move vehicles such as this? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, I think that there could pence be condi- 
tions in which this would present serious difficulties. There would 


be conditions in which this would not present a particular problem. 
Normally, it is not a thing to encourage, that is for sure, and it 
depends entirely on availability in large part; its availability and 
demand and if the availability is restricted and we lose a lot of it 
and if it is very limited and the demand is high, why it would have 
an adverse effect. 
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If there was no deficiency in our existing transportation system 
from the standpoint of losing some of our facilities or adequacy of 
them, operation of them, why then it would present some problems 
but it would not be a complete loss. 

Mr. May. Isn’t it the intent and objective to build our road system 
to accommodate such vehicles? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, as far as these extremely heavy loads are con- 
cerned, it has been our policy to move them by railway transportation. 
Now we have tried—and that is where we got into this bridge design 
aspect that we were discussing earlier—we have tried in the Depart- 
ment of the Army to work out the configurations and operational pro- 
cedures which would make it possible to distribute the loads of our 
heavy equipment transporters in such a way that we could use them 
under regulated and controlled conditions, use our existing highways 
and structures that are designed for efficient commercial highway 
transportation ; in other words, for our tank transporter. We have one 
that we are producing at the present time that will have eight axles, 
and our procedures provide for movement over an H20-S16 bridge 
down the center of the bridge five miles an hour on a controlled move- 
ment which we are using the same structure and not overstressing it 
any more than our normal—— 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, could you do that with a 14-foot vertical 
clearance when you are hauling things like a tank recovery vehicle 
and your howitzer, your guns? 

Mr. Cuacey. On this tank recovery vehicle and on our heavy equip- 
ment transporter we are working on at the present time, it will have 
a vertical height of approximately 14 feet, 314 inches. 

_ Mr. May. Fourteen feet, three and one-half inches? 

Mr. Cnacey. That is right. 

Mr. May. Would it fit under a 14-foot structure ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That would be difficult under 14 feet. 

Mr. Sairu. In relation to these vehicles and weapons which have 
been mentioned, there are a number of others in use or in experimental 
use in the Army that exceed the 14-foot type? 

Mr. Cuacey. There are a good many items of military equipment 
which when loaded on normally available vehicles will exceed the 14- 
foot height. 

Mr. Smirn. And a good number of them are an essential part of the 
striking power of the Army at the present time? 

Mr. Cnacey. They come in two general classifications primarily: 
One, in the construction equipment of the Corps of Engineers, and tw 
in the Army Ordnance type of equipment which is in this type o 
equipment, tank recovery vehicle. 

_ Mr. Surrn. A lot of the weapons which are used, I mean the artillery 
weapons and missile weapons are now mounted on equipment, would 
have considerable difficulty getting through a 14-foot clearance? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, the equipment itself, for example, tank recovery 
vehicle, its height on its own wheels is 111% feet. 

Mr. Sairu. I, of course, was not referring particularly to the tank 
recovery vehicle itself, but to tank recovery vehicles, in use; what 
would it be? 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t believe I understood your question. To oper- 
ate it by itself independently like it operates in the field, it has a 
vertical height of 11 feet, 14 inch. 
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Mr. Surru. I am talking about a tank recovery vehicle with a tank 
on it. 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, our tanks here by themselves have a vertical 
height, standing on their own tracks, of something in the vicinity 
of—I see they run here ‘from 10 feet, 14 inch to 11 feet, 2 inches. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, when we talk about these items, we cannot 
speak of their height by themselves. When we talk about trans- 
portation, we have to talk about the piece of equipment plus the 
transport as it moves along our highways. We talk about self- 
propelled equipment; most pieces of self-propelled equipment will 
still be transported on a transport, is that true? _ 

Mr. Cuacey. When it is going any distance, it is impractical to 
move a tracked vehicle under its own power, we have done this, 
this has been done on a good many occasions. We certainly are 
not recommending it and we do not anticipate that this would be 
a practical thing after we complete 20,000 of these overpass struc- 
tures or something like that, but in the past we on many occasions 
have run the tank off the transporter, ran it across independent on 
rubber tracks and put it back on the transporter, and I think that 
potentiality and capability has influenced our people in considering 
this problem. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; Mr. Chacey. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Do I understand then, Mr. Chacey, whatever the 
facts may be, that the Army must not have considered this is a 
sufficient problem to make any recommendations to change the 14- 
foot level because these were in existence at the time that the Army 
submitted these recommendations in 1955 and 1957? 

Mr. Cuacey. I am not certain that all this equipment was in 
existence at that time but I am certain that there was something 
very much comparable to it—there is a continual change which goes 
on in this equipment. This tank transporter or heavy-duty equip- 
ment transporter that I have referred to here, which is identified 
with the M-162, if you would like it identified, actually we do not 
have the first one yet. 

We hope to have it here in 2 or 3 months, but there is a con- 
tinual change, but the point that you made is an accurate one, 
that although some of this specific equipment that I have referred 
to may not have been in existence at that time, there was comparable 


uipment. 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chacey, I am asking you these questions about 
equipment and movement because of my practical experience with 
some equipment during World War II in Europe. A lot of the 
artillery ites familiar with in movement at that time is now of 


a similar design which would be primarily self-propelled such as 
the 280 millimeter atomic cannons that have been developed, but 
I think that the Army certainly takes into consideration the pos- 
sibility of having to utilize these roads for the actual movement 
of equipment in the United States for tactical purposes, don’t they? 

Mr Daracnite Oh, there is no question but what they are given 
consideration. These problems are very difficult and serious ones 
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and it ends up as a matter of judgment at very high level as to what 
is in the overall best interest. 

~Mr. Sarr. Do you all consider the possibility that if the inter- 
state road system is built with this 14-foot clearance, it would be a 
very effective barrier against the invasion of Russian forces? 

[Laughter. | 

Mr Susaa Well, I can only answer from a personal opinion, 
that isn’t the way I approach these problems. 

Mr. Scnerer. Mr. Chairman, so we may perhaps clear the air a 
little bit or maybe I will confuse it more, as [ understand it, in 1957 
you made a survey or a request for a review by all of the defense 
agencies, Army, Navy, Missile, Air Corps. They all reviewed their 

uirements and finally came to the conclusion that 14 feet was 
sufficient to meet the needs of the Defense Department. Isn’t that 
right ? 

r. Cuacey. That is correct. 

- Mr. Scuerer. That was before sputnik, wasn’t it? 
- Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Since sputnik you now say 16 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Biatnrx. At this point, if you would, just withhold until the 
complete chronology and statement is in. 

Mr. Scuerer. | realize, we were talking about a situation that 
existed in 1957 when this survey was made and then after sputnik 
we started talking about current missiles and current. weapons, which 
changes the picture and naturally changes the requests. 

Mr. Smiru. My reference was to the equipment existing in 1957. 

Mr. Buatnix. Counsel, will you piease proceed ¢ 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we present this map to Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Biarntx. Map showing rail clearance, map for T-43 and T-+48 
tanks and items approximating 12 feet wide. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, was that map prepared by your office? 

Mr. Cuacey. To be stints about it, F don’t identify the map. It 
may have come from Mr. Whilldin in our transportability office and 
it probably did. I am sure he showed it to me. But to be honest 
about it, I don’t specifically recall. 

Mr. May. I might say this was shown to us by Mr. Whilldin of 
your office and this becomes important because of the feeling in some 
parts that perhaps we can ship some of this equipment on the rail- 
road. Now this relates to the railroads of this country and it sets 
forth certain restrictions dated 1952. 

Now, would you read the comments on that map? 

Mr. Cracey. Under the priorities? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Cuacey. There is a tabulation, priority, 1, 2, 3, 3—A. 

Mr. May. About restriction, would you read that? 

Mr. Cuacey. Priority 1—practically unrestricted movement. 

Mr. May. Does that refer to a section of this country ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. In general, where? 

Mr. Cnacey. Central part of the United States and southern 
part of the United States is identified as area 1 and footnote here says: 


Practically unrestricted movement especially in southeastern portion. Dif- 
ficulty in circled areas. 
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And circled areas include three of our large cities, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 
r. May. Would you go on and read other restrictions in other sec- 
tions of the country ? 
Mr. Cuacey. Priority 2 covers what might be referred to as Rocky 
Mountain area and Northwest and Southwest : 


Minor difficulty encountered in mountain and coastal areas. 


Priority 3 and 3-A is identified as the central west coast area and 
part of the Great Lakes area: 


Generally difficult but not as restrictive as territory 4. 


Mr. May. Where is territory 4? 

Mr. Cuacey. Territory 4 is the New England States and its projects 
inland west of the Appalachian Mountains, generally speaking, and 
over to near the Mississippi River. 

Mr. May. And as far south as what ? 

a Cuacey. As far south as into Georgia, nearly to the coast of 
orida, 

Mr. May. Would you read the comments there? 

Mr. Cuacey (reading) : 

Movement arranged only with great difficulty and in most instances will in- 
volve careful scheduling. Normally movemeut will be extremely slow with traf- 
fic halted on adjacent parallel tracks. Ten major railroads have refused to 
handle. 

Mr. May. Thank you, Mr. Chacey. 

Mr. Chairman, could that be made exhibit 3? 

Mr. B.uatntk. Without objection, so ordered. 

(Exhibit 3 follows :) 


Exureir 3 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, we will try to move along in this chronology, 
Ape 5, 1957, you received an answer from the Chief of the Air Force 
who had referred the matter to the Air Research and Development 
Command for study. Do you have his reply there ? 

Mr. Cuacey. April 5? Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, I will quote the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force and you tell me if [am correct. He says: 

Commander of Air Research and Development Command has reviewed the 
geometric design standards for the National System of Interstate and Defense 


Highways and has agreed that the standards are adequate for the needs of the 
Air Force. 


Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. On May 7, 1957, the Chief of Transportation Office ree- 
ommended to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations of the 
Army that the standards be accepted as satisfactory to provide for 
the present and foreseen needs of the Department of the Army. Is 
that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. May. On J wf 31, 1957, the major general staff agencies con- 
corned eee that they had no objection to the standards established 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt once more? I assume 
that when these letters are referred to and paragraphs are read from 
them or quoted by counsel that in the final record, we will include 
the whole letter, and I so move. 

Mr. Fatiton ( presiding). Is there objection ? 

Hearing none, so ordered. 

Mr. May. I might make mention here that inquiry was begun on 
January 15, 1957, and final answers were received finally on July 31, 
1957, 6 months later. 

In October 1957, Mr. Chacey, did the Chief of Transportation's 
Office notify the Federal Highway Administrator of its action? 

Mr. Cuacey, Yes, sir; he did. 

Mr. May. What did the Chief of Transportation say at that time? 

Mr. Cuacey. Do you desire me to read the entire letter ? 

Mr. May. No, just summarize it, please. The second paragraph of 
that letter might be sufficient at this time. 

Mr. Cuacry (reading) : 

From the reports it is concluded that the American Association of State High- 
way Officials’ geometric design standards for National System of Interstate and 


Defense Highways are adequate for movement of present and anticipated equip- 
ment and materials of the Department of Defense agencies. 


Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make this exhibit 4? This is the 
letter that Mr. Chacey just referred to. 

Mr. Faxon. No objection, so ordered. 

(Exhibit 4 follows :) 


Exnursit 4 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1957. 
Hon. B. D. TaLtamy, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. TALLAMY: In carrying out the responsibilities of this Office to insure 
integration of the foreseen highway needs of the Department of Defense into 
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the highway programs of the United States, we asked the Departments of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to review the geometric design standards for the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways adopted by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials July 12, 1956, and approved by the Bureau of 
Public Roads July 17, 1956. One of the primary purposes for these reviews was 
to insure that the minimum vertical clearance of 14 feet for bridges and under- 
passes, Which might restrict the transporting of defense material, was brought 
to the attention of all concerned. 

From the reports it is concluded that the American Association of State 
Highway Officials’ geometric design standards for the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways are adequate for the movement of present and 
anticipated equipment and materials of the Department of Defense agencies, 

We are particularly pleased with and fully endorse the provisions of the 
standards requiring control of access for all sections of the Interstate System. 
For approximately the last 10 years the Department of Defense has advocated 
the construction of the Interstate System as a connected system of highways 
designed with control of access. The Department of Defense feels strongly that 
this feature is essential to insure priority movements of defense traffic during 
emergencies and to preserve the effectiveness and efficiency of the Interstate 
System. It is recognized that you may find it necessary under certain condi- 
tions to permit some intersections at grade on lightly traveled two-lane roads 
in the sparsely settled rural areas of the West, and under extraordinary condi- 
tions an occasional grade crossing elsewhere. In the latter case agreement is 
required between the State highway department and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and it is our strong recommendation that such exceptions be kept to the 
minimum. Where a grade crossing is permitted, adequate authority should be 
maintained, by the State and the Bureau of Public Roads, to restrict the use 
of the intersection and ultimately eliminate it, since it is conceivable that many 
will find it advantageous to use it. Once a point of access is available, it will 
be difficult to prevent development of facilities, such as gasoline stations and 
motels, along the intersecting route, and the more popular the route becomes the 
more demand there will be for the continued use of the connection. 

I am sure that you are aware of the many problems which can develop by 
permitting at-grade access to the Interstate System. I merely wish to re- 
emphasize the Department of Defense views on this subject and to request that 
every proposal for such access be carefully studied with the view to limiting 
such connections to the greatest extent possible. 

Sincerely, 
F. Yount, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Transportation. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that any communication, document or 
letter, from which is read a pornans h, that the whole letter or com- 
munication or document will be made part of the record. That was 
the import of my motion and I understand that motion was adopted. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, thereafter did the Chief of Transportation’s 
Office notify the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, 
of its action ? 

Mr. Cuacery. Yes, sir. On October 15, 1 memorandum was sent to 
Mr. Earl Smith, Director of Transportation, Communications and 
Petroleum Policy, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply 
and Logistics. 

Mr. May. Fourteen months after the adoption of the standards, 
Chief of 'Transportation’s Office notified the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense that it 4 Lode of the 14-foot clearance. Did you per- 
sonally thereafter become concerned about the vertical clearance prob- 
lem, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Again, pardon me, so we can keep the record straight, 
after receiving this latter communication to which counsel referred, 
was the position of the Department of Defense then communicated to 
the Bureau of Public Roads? 
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Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir; that is the letter from which I read that 
paragraph in the letter from the Chief of Transportation, Depart. 
ment of the Army, to Mr. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator, 

Mr. Scurrer. What date was that? 

Mr. Cuacey. That was October 1, 1957. 

Mr. Scurrer. Is that the letter that was offered in evidence? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scurrer. And that letter was dated October 1, 1957, did you 


r. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr, Scuerer. So the record is again straight, when was that with 
reference to the sputnik? My recollection is sputnik came in 1958. 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir; that was a few days before sputnik. 

Mr. Scuerer. A few days before sputnik. 

Mr. Cuacey. Matter of weeks. About 1 week, October 8. 

Mr. Scuerer. Nevertheless, prior to sputnik ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct, and, of course, in the development of 
policy such as this, these letters and the thinking that generated them 
was sometime before that. 

Mr. Scurrer. Sometime before, so it takes you as long in the De- 


fense Department to do things as it does Congress to act. on most 


things. 

7 Cuacey. I shan’t comment on that, sir. 

Mr. Scurrer. You don’t have to, that is a statement on my part. 
I mean it took Congress from January 20 to September, 9 months, to 
pass the Highway bill last year when the program was falling apart. 

Mr. Cuacey. Rather human, I believe. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, when and how did you become concerned 
about the vertical clearance problem ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, I think personally the evidence speaks for it- 
self. I was somewhat concerned about it in 1956 but in carrying out 
our responsibilities again, it is not to make policy, but to insure coor- 
dination of defense requirements and integrating them into the ac- 
tions of the Federal Highway Administrator in carrying out the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. 

I again me concerned over this and discussed it with some of 
our people and in the Bureau of Public Roads shortly after the ex- 
perience of sputnik and in view of the emphasis that was being placed 
on missiles, missile development, and such as that. 

Mr. May. Did you understand at that time that they were having 
some problems in the transporting of the Atlas missile from Cali- 
fornia to Cape Canaveral ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Yes; however, I can’t be specific. I knew that it 
was taking quite a long time to move them and again I can’t say the 
number of days, but it was a difficult routing movement, not normal 
to highway transport movement, a rig requiring special treatment. 

Mr. May. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuerer. But the difficulties you were having in 1957 of mov- 
ing this missile across the country to which counsel referred was not 
the result of any negligence or any construction on this new Inter- 
state System. We had barely started construction hadn’t we? 

Mr. Cuacrey. To my knowledge, it was not. 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, we might halt here. When we recon- 
yene, we can hear from the gentlemen that have been responsible for 
the transportation of the Atlas these many months. 

Mr. Fatton. Announcement from the Chairman of the Public 
Works Committee. He has a Rivers and Harbors bill as the first 
order of business on the floor, so the committee will recess until 1:45. 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
yene at 1:45 p.m., this same date. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Briarnix. The Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid 
Highway Program will continue its pais hearings in this after- 
noon’s session. The next witness will be Mr. Armlon Leonard. Mr. 
Leonard, would you take the witness chair? You are accompanied 
by Mr. J. E. Ozburn and Mr. J. Fred Dewhurst. Will you gentle- 
men take your seats and make yourselves comfortable ? 

I certainly express the appreciation of the Chair, the members of 
the committee, and the staff, for the splendid cooperation and assist- 
ance that you gentlemen have given in this inquiry. You have per- 
haps had, may I say, far more actual experience in moving large 
oversized pieces of military equipment over the highways of Ameri- 
ca than most of the persons that we have knowledge of. 

Mr. May, would you interrogate these men and have them give their 
full names and their official titles for the record ¢ 

Mr. May. Would you do that, Mr. Leonard—state your full name 
and position, please ? 


STATEMENT OF ARMLON LEONARD, PRESIDENT OF LEONARD 


BROS. TRANSFER, MIAMI, FLA., VICE PRESIDENT OF HEAVY 
SPECIALIZED CARRIERS CONFERENCE, AMERICAN TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATIONS, INC.; ACCOMPANIED BY J. E. OZBURN, VICE 


PRESIDENT OF SALES AND SECURITY; AND J. FRED DEWHURST, 
VICE PRESIDENT OF TRAFFIC 


Mr. Leonarp. My name is Armlon Leonard, I am president and 
general manager of Leonard Bros. Transfer in Miami, Fla. I am 
also a vice president of the heavy specialized carriers conference of 
the American Trucking Associations. 

I wish at this time to make note of the fact that on the list of wit- 
nesses that you had prepared today there should be a correction in 
that it showed me as a vice president of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, which is not correct. I am a vice president of the hea 
specialized carriers conference of the American Trucking Associ- 
ations, and representing that conference on the American Trucking 
Associations executive committee. 

Mr, May. Fine. Thank you, Mr. Leonard. 

Mr. Leonarp. I am representing here today this conference and not 
the American Trucking Associations. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ozburn ? 

Mr. Ozpurn. Yes, sir. 
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pei Would you state your full name and your position, 
ease / 

7 Mr. Ozpurn. J. E. Ozburn. I am vice president of sales and secu- 
rity of Leonard Bros. Transfer Co. My residence is Miami, Fla, 

Mr. May. Thank you. Mr. Dewhurst? 

Mr. Dewuurst. I am J. Fred Dewhurst. I am the vice president 
for traffic of Leonard Bros. Transfer Co., and my residence is also in 
Miami, Fla. 

Mr. May. Thank you. Mr. Leonard, how long have you been en- 
gaged in the hauling of oversized pieces of equipment ? 

Mr. Leonarp. I have been in the truck transportation business for 
25 years, in all of which time I have been in the specialized heavy 
hauling end of the trucking business. 

Mr. May. Does your firm operate locally in Florida or is it an in- 
terstate operation ? 

Mr. Leonarp. We operate in the vicinity of Cape Canaveral and 
Orlando, Fla., on local operations, and in Miami, Fla., we have op- 
erated almost in the entire southern part of Florida on local opera- 
tions on heavy machinery and heavy and bulk equipment moving, 
and throughout the United States as an over-the-road carrier of air- 
craft equipment, aircraft engines, and missiles, and heavy machinery, 
transformers, and other large and bulky items. 

Mr. May. Do you do for the military ? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir; we do. We have been hauling continuously 
for the military since the year 1941, 

Mr. May. About what percent of your business would be devoted 
to transportation for the military ? 

Mr. Leonarp. It is approximately 85 percent. 

Mr. May. Mr. Leonard, has the business of transporting oversized 
pieces of equipment increased in the last, let us say, 10 years? 

Mr. Leonarp. It is my humble opinion, in my experience, that 
our company alone, I would say, as compared to 10 years ago—today 
we have 100 to1. Onthe basis of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. May. For every shipment you made 10 years ago, you now 
make 100 shipments? 

Mr. Leonarp. I would say as a means of comparing them that 
would be a good way to do it, because in my opinion that’s it. 

Mr. May. Is that typical of other members of the conference? 

Mr. Leonarp. Ithinkso. Yes. 

Mr. May. How many members would there be in the heavy spe- 
cialized carriers conference ? 

Mr. Lronarp. We have in our conference some 100 or more mem- 
bers that are located throughout the United States in various larger 
cities. Of course, this is not all of the heavy specialized carriers 
throughout the country, but in our conference there are that many. 

Mr. May. Dothey all haul for the military ? 

Mr. Leonarp. I would say predominantly most of them do. 

Mr. May. And the greatest percentage of their business would be 
devoted to military transportation ? 

Mr. Lronarp. a the case of the others I’m not. too sure that all 
of them have their predominant amount in the military. We our- 
selves have more or less catered to that end of the business, Some 
of the others I might say 50-50, or 40-60, 
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Mr. May. Could you mention briefly some of the pieces of equip- 
ment which you are called upon to transport ? 

Mr. Leonarv. Well, the one of which they were speaking today, of 
major importance to us as we transport it, is the Atlas missile, which 
we have been transporting for the past 2 years and more. The Titan 
missile. We haul aircraft engines tod § aircraft parts, fuselages, 
wings, aircraft wings, and other types of missiles other than the Titan 
and Atlas. We do a considerable amount of aircraft hauling for 
major airlines, like Pan American, Eastern, National, Delta; and we 
move generators and transformers for power and light companies. 
We have massive pieces of machinery, large pieces of machinery we 
transport. 

Mr. May. The problems that you encounter in transporting these 
pieces of equipment would be typical of your problems that are en- 
countered by other members of the conference ? 

Mr. Lronarp. I would think our experience in the heavy special- 
ized carriers’ field would be typical, because of the fact that we do 
not operate solely within the State of Florida, where our major local 
operation is. Our major over-the-road operation is nationwide and 
we haul from Maine to California, and we have three offices in Cali- 
fornia, two in Texas, and on the eastern seaboard have other offices 
in Pennsylvania and Delaware, and so on. 

Mr. May. Do you recall when you were engaged to transport the 
Atlas missile from California to Cape Canaveral ? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. I recall that. 

Mr. May. When did that take place? 

Mr. Lronarp. Our first move was, as I recall it, about Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Somewhere in that neighborhood. Because the men were 
concerned with moving out on Thanksgiving Day of 1957. 

Mr. May. You were called upon to establish routes prior to that. 
Do you recall when you attempted to find the routes from California 
to Cape Canaveral ? 

Mr. Leonarp. The Convair-Astronautics people in San Diego, to- 
gether with the Air Force Department at Mira Loma Air Force Base, 
inquired of us around September of 1956 to see if we could help survey 
a probable route for the transportation of the Atlas missile from San 
Diego to Cape Canaveral. 

Mr. May. And that study took place when ? 

Mr. Leonarp. September of 1956. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, you understand that that study took place 
just 2 months after the standards were adopted for the Interstate 

ystem. 

Who made the study to establish the route, Mr. Leonard? 

Mr. Leonarp. We turned that problem over to our vice president, 
Mr. Ed Ozburn. He travels and makes all contacts with the various 
Government agencies, and did quite a bit of traveling back and forth. 
He, together with the men who would be involved in transporting the 
missile and driving the trucks, made the survey. 

Mr. May. Mr. Ozburn, could you tell us briefly the problems you had 
in attempting to establish such a route? 

Mr. Ozpurn. Yes, sir. We would—we could go so many miles to 
an underpass and then we would have a problem of getting under the 
underpass. Possibly it would be 14-foot clearance shown, but when 
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you measured it it might not be quite 14 foot due to a new layer of 
asphalt being applied to the surface of the road, or sometimes what we 
would call a dishpan dip underneath the underpass. 

Mr. May. Will you explain that? 

Mr. Ozpurn. Yes, sir. 

The missile itself is about 85 feet in length loaded. The front end 
would go down into an incline and then it would start up the—it would 
go down the decline and then start up the incline and quite often you 
would lose as much as 12 or 14 inches due to the fact that the rear end 
had not gotten down into your basin or the bottom of the dip before 
your front end was up. 

Mr. May. We might establish here, Mr. Ozburn, the height of the 
Atlas missiles as carried along the highway on the transporter. 

Mr. Ozevurn. The height was just a fraction under 14 feet. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, we might stop here. We have a model 
of the Atlas missile and we have some slides later of the Atlas missile 
on its transporter, but we have to take note of the fact that the 
Atlas missile as it has been transported by Mr. Leonard was trans- 
Am without the vernier engines. At the present time when it is 

ing transported by Mr. Leonard these vernier engines, which are 
used for the guidance of the missile, are removed. When the vernier 
engines are removed the Atlas would be just under 14 feet. With 
the vernier engines on the missile when it is being transported you 
must add another foot, and maybe 2 or 3 inches more. That may 
become important later on in our hearings. 

Mr. Rogison. Did counsel say 14 feet when loaded ? 

Mr. May. Yes. Mr. Ozburn said that the missile on the transporter 
as it is being carried along the highway was just under 14 feet. That 
would be 13 feet how many inches? 

Mr. Ozpurn. I would say 13 feet and 11 and a fraction inches, 
That would vary quite often due to the size of the tires on the trailers, 
together with the size of the oscillating fifth wheel on the tractor. 

r. May. If it depends on the size of the fifth wheel it might cause 
the height to vary as much as how much? 

Mr. Ozeurn. As much as 214 inches additional height. 

Mr. May. Also the tires on the tractor might have a bearing on 
the height ? 

Mr. Ozpurn. That is correct. If they are brandnew tires, of 
course, and are properly inflated, then they do give you more height. 

Mr. May. So you are unable to state that the Atlas missile and its 
transporter would always be 13 feet 11 inches? 

Mr. Ozpurn. At least that. Yes, sir. 

Mr, May. It could be higher than that ? 

Mr. Ozpurn. It could be. We have transported it and had a 
erent deal of trouble one time when the fifth wheel was unusually 
rge. We just had lots of trouble. 

Mr. May. Due to these special rigs used to haul this missile you 
are en to lower the missile on occasion when you reach a certain 
spot 

Mr, Ozsurn. That is correct. We lower the missile in two ways: 
By deflating the tires and also the trailer is so constructed that it has 
hydraulic jacks that work in reverse, so we can lower the trailer sev- 
eral inches. But we cannot run in this position for any length of 
time and have to move very slowly due to the impact. 
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Mr. May. As we shall see, you were able to get this missile under 
zome of the 14-foot overpasses, but I understand you were recently 
alerted to the fact that you might have to haul something upward 
of 15 feet. Is that true? 

Mr. Ozeurn. Thatistrue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Is that true, Mr. Leonard? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Do you know how high that would be? 

Mr. Lronarp. We have been alerted to some of them as much as 
16 and 17 feet in height. We had one call just the other day from 
someone who had something 18 feet high to move. 

Mr, May. Would you tell us about that? 

Mr. Leonarp. We had a call from Hartford, Conn., on the move- 
ment of a missile part from the Pratt-Whitney plant, and that same 
afternoon we had a call from the Chance-Vought plant at Fort Worth, 
Tex., or Prairie, Tex., in which they inquired as to our possible haul- 
ing of a portion of a missile, or at least we assumed it was. They 
would not come right out on the telephone with it, but it was to go 
to United, Fla., for Pratt-Whitney, where they have a large defense 

lant, just above West Palni Beach. They would do some work on 
it there, and then ship it to Cape Canaveral. And another one would 
go to Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, Ala. 

Then the Chance-Vought people in Prairie, Tex., called us that 
same afternoon and told us that they had this enormous piece, about 
18 feet and a third of an inch high, not loaded, which was to move to 
Cape Canaveral. And regardless of the cost to get it over the high- 
ways, at had to make the move because it just had to get to Cape 
Canaveral. 

Fort Worth, Tex., is a good distance from any water, so we expressed 
our feeling to them they should at least try to get it to go overland to 
one of the rivers close by, and then put it on a barge and barge it out 
and bring it in to the closest point, and then transfer it to land and then 
up. But in each case on the origin they had to move 150 miles over- 
land and at destination about 40 to 50 miles. 

Mr. May. Did they mention that they were not concerned with the 
cost of movement 

Mr. Lreonarp. They did express themselves to the effect that if 
necessary we would have to take the tops out of bridges, or make 
some temporary roads, or get some pontoon-type bridges to ford 
across these rivers. The fact was that this thing must go. They did 
not tell us so, but our experience with it would tell us it had something 
to do with the experiment in space exploration that was going on. 

Now, 18 feet is what they told us, and they did ask us if we could 
send one of our men to help to make a survey, to spend about 2 weeks 
with them, and they would furnish a helicopter and one of their 
engineers, and an operator for the helicopter, so that they might find 
a possible route, or make a possible route to get to some water, so that 
they could load it onto a barge and move it from there by barge to 
Cape Canaveral. 

A barge is all right when you are not in a hurry, in time of peace. 
We are all in a hurry now, even though it is peace, but in time of 
emergency I don’t believe you want to fool around with barges for 
these high-priority items. 
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Mr. May. Mr. Dewhurst, as traffic manager you have received calls 
from various people in relation to such problems, have you not? 

Mr. Dewuurst. Yes, we have. 

Mr. May. Can you relate those to the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Dewuursr. Supplementing what Mr. Leonard already testified 
to, we have had calls eee such people as the Thiokol Chemical Co. 
with somewhat of the same problem. They are located up in New 
Mexico. They have another plant in Huntsville, Ala., and another 
plant I think adjacent to White Sands, and they have a similar 
problem to this. 

Mr. May. So it is not unusual for these various companies to call 
you people to ask for your views on transporting particular items? 

Mr. Dewuvurst. They seem to think we have been able to bring the 
Atlas missile through all right, and we are probably going to be able 
to give them some concrete information on these other problems. 

Mr. May. Do these people who call seem to be conversant with the 
difficulties of transporting such items? 

Mr. Dewuurst. Some of them are and some of them are not. 

Mr. May. Mr. Leonard, do you have any idea of the cost of an 
Atlas missile? 

Mr. Leonarp. We do not know the exact cost, but we have been 
asked to insure it for $1,500,000. And each move we make we insure 
it for that amount. I don’t know where the figure comes from. I 
think Vice President Nixon at some time or other over the radio or 
television did announce it as the possible value. 

Mr. May. As we shall see, you make all your movements with re- 
spect to the Atlas missile in the daytime. Could you suggest the 
reason for that? 

Mr. Leonarp. The width and height does restrict us to daylight 
movements, and especially the height, because we would not take a 
chance of damaging an article of this value, worth the $1,500,000 
value you just spoke of. It is foolish for us to go down the highway 
that way. We have not only the value of the Atlas missile itself, 
but the concern that on the narrow or two-lane highways you find 
so many passing autos. In some of these places we must go through 
quite a number of towns instead of circumventing the area. So it is 
a danger both to our business and the missile at nighttime. 

Mr. May. I wonder if we might at this point, Mr. Leonard, see 
some of the slides you brought with you? They might throw a little 
more light on this problem. 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. 

(Showing of slides began here.) 

Mr. Dewnurst. This is the Atlas missile loaded up to be trans- 
ported from San Diego, Calif., to Cape Canaveral, Fla. The 2,500 
miles of highway over which this missile, exceeding, when loaded, 13 
feet 11 inches in height, and 14 feet in width and 87 feet in length, 
must travel, represents an obstacle course of old bridge structures, 
low underpasses, low-hanging highway signs, toll gates, and dense 
traffic. For the safety of the missile and for the safety of the travel- 
ing public three escort cars must accompany the missile to help 
handle the problems of transportation. 

To combat this obstacle course, the Atlas missile trailer has been 
especially designed. Because of its length it has to be steered at the 
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back by a tiller man, who rides in a glass enclosure at the rear of the 
trailer. 

Because of the low clearances encountered during the trip, a 
small tower called the crow’s nest is required where a man can be 

laced to watch the clearance between the top of the missile and the 
bri ge or underpass as the missile passes through. 

As an additional precaution for low clearances, the company has 
installed height warning devices on its tractors. These devices are 
fixed to the bumpers of the tractors. The bar connecting uprights 
js set about an inch higher than the missile. If this bar comes in 
contact with an overhead obstruction that would cause damage, a 
bell or warning sounds in the cab of the tractor, warning the driver 
to stop before the damage occurs. 

Bridges must be approached with caution because the clearance 
between the top of the missile and the bridge is always close. The 
horizontal crosspiece on this bridge presents a difficulty and travel 
is hazardous if the clearance between this beam and the road is less 
than 14 feet. The clearance here, as the sign shows, is only 14 feet. 

The man is placed in the crow’s nest to watch the top of the missile 
to see it is not damaged as it passes through this bridge. The entire 
trailer can be lowered by means of hydraulics and on many occasions 
the air must be removed from the tires in order to reduce the height 
still further. 

When the bridge is too narrow to permit another vehicle to pass 
the missile as it crosses the bridge, traffic must be held until the missile 
has crossed. 

An escort car is sent ahead for this purpose and the driver, in- 
cidentally, must be well schooled in public relations. As can be 
seen here, sometimes the traffic backs up for many miles. 

Under emergency circumstances, where rapid transportation would 
be required in both directions, much difficulty would be encountered 
by conditions like these. 

Here is an additional hazard. The train crossing this brid 
could have caused the underpass to sag just enough to damage the 
missile had the missile been underneath. Fortunately the missile 
had cleared this underpass before the train crossed above. 

Mr. Lronarv. Mr. Ozburn, would you tell them about this? 

Mr. Ozpurn. Another truck, not this one but the one following 
this particular truck here, was loaded with a papercutter machine. 
The carrier was J. Rose of Dallas, Tex. They became hung up under 
this bridge. We do not know how long it took them to get out 
from under it because they were hung just as we had cleared the 
bridge. But I know they had blocked traffic for a long time, and 
you will note they are on the wrong side of the highway too, which 
creates a very hazardous condition. 

Mr. Lronarp. I might point out with the proper clearance this 
would not be necessary. There would be no holdup of traffic or 
hanging up of vehicles. 
oe r. og Eom Do not the railroads maintain higher standards than 

eet 

Mr. Lronarp. We have pictures with us today that show some are 
121, feet. 
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Mr. Mumma. I will refer to the Pennsylvania Railroad again, 
Their specifications call for 22 feet and they would not have a con- 
dition like that. 

Mr. Lronarp. We had a load on one of our trucks that was loaded 
13 feet and we paid $85,000 for the damage to a bridge on a railroad 
underpass in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Scurrer. I do not know whether the record discloses it or 
not, but the clearance shown on the slide is how much, 14 feet ? 

Mr. Ozpurn. Yes. 

Mr. May. Mr. Leonard, in relation to the bridges on the railroad, 
when we talk about 22 feet vertical clearance, we are not talking 
about railroad structures over an interstate road or a highway, 

Mr. Lronarp. Excuse me, Mr. Mumma. If that is what you are 
talking about, the railroads maintain a 

Mr. Mumma. When they build a bridge they maintain 22 feet. 

Mr. Leonarp. They maintain their own clearances 22 feet. 

Mr. Mumma. Under there they make them high because they do 
not want responsibility for it. What railroad was that in Penn- 
sylvania? 

an SADR: I have no idea. It was close around Philadelphia, 
though. 

ME Dewnourst. When the size of the missile is compared with the 
size of this underpass, the transportation difficulties can be more 
clearly understood. The traffic problem is again evident by the num- 
ber of cars on the hill behind the missile. On this underpass the 
trailer had to be lowered and the air removed from the tires, taking 
considerable time and causing delay and irritation to the motorists 
behind the missile. 

Mr. Scuerer. That happens with trucks every day. 

Mr. Dewnoursr. A higher clearance could have avoided this 
difficulty. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you know when this overpass was built? 

Mr. Leonarp. We have no idea when it was built, sir. No. 

Mr. Scuerer. Has it been built since the 1956 Highway Act was 
passed ¢ 

Mr. Leonarp. I would say it has not. It was built previous to that. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ozpurn. The particular underpass in question here is near 
Hempstead, Tex., on U.S. 290. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is that a 14-foot clearance? 

Mr. Ozpurn. No, sir. We had to reduce the height of the wheel 
to get it underneath. 

Mr. Scuerer. The only reason why I asked these questions is, unless 
we have some testimony as to the clearance as shown on the slides, it 
it is not reflected in the record. Do you remember, or does your rec- 
ord show, what the clearance was under this particular overpass which 
we are now being shown on the screen ? 

Mr. Leonarp. I believe Mr. Ozburn in the beginning said that the 
Atlas missile loaded was approximately 14 feet, Mr. Scherer. There 
are some cases where you might be going down the road and there 
would be some bounces up and down. You must be careful and have 
more than 14 feet clearance to get under there. 

In this case I am sure they were going very slow so it must have 
been a little less than 14 feet here. 
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Mr. Scurrer. Do you know whether this missile was developed 
since the standards were adopted in 1956? HOT Teg 

Mr. Lronarp. We made the survey for transporting this missile 
and began it in September 1956. Or we were asked to do it, to make 
asurvey at that time. I believe that was after the time you spoke of 
here today. ) 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, the Atlas code name was given to the 
ICBM project in July 1951, and in J vg vai the Western Develop- 
ment Division of the Army Research Development Command was 
established to manage the Atlas program. 

Mr. Scuerer. Was there any size determined on those dates as far 
as the Atlas was concerned? Hasn’t the size of these missiles been 
increased from time to time? 

Mr. Leonarp. You are referring this question to the counsel, aren’t 

ou? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes, to counsel. Again I think we should keep the 
record straight. 

Mr. Smiryu. Obviously they knew the size prior to the time this 
thing was set. 

Mr. Scuerer. I cannot hear you. 

Mr. Smiru. I hope they knew the size prior to the time it was set. 

Mr. Scuerer. If they decided it was this high or this big in 1951, 

1956 somebody would have known it took more than a 14-foot 
clearance to get it through. 

Mr. May. In December 1954 the basic configuration was decided 
upon for the Atlas, and at that time the size was decreased. We will 
have—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Did you say decreased ¢ 

Mr. May. It had been decreased to its present size from something 
prior to that. We will have testimony later on in the hearings, Con- 
gressman, in more detail, on the Atlas missile. 

Mr. Dewnurst. May continue, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Biarnix. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Dewnurst. Cities fave problems, mostly with low-hanging 
wires. Narrow streets, with cars parked on each side. Sharp cor- 
ners are always a hazard, and except for the backseat driver and his 
ability to steer the back of the trailer, this corner would never have 
been turned. 

Mr. Leonarp. We did not plan our pictures this way, but the gen- 
tleman, Mr. Chacey, I believe, who was testifying this morning on 
roads circumventing the cities—here would be a good example of a 
eee why you should circumvent the cities on the Federal program 
of roads. 

Mr. Dewnurst. The slightest scratch to the missile’s surface can 
cause costly delays and expensive repairs. To avoid this, the flag- 
man again mounts the crow’s nest to watch for low-hanging branches. 
mercyels policemen perform an indispensable job in travel through 

cities. 

Mr. Lronarp. Mr. Ozburn, would you show them the second missile 
moving behind this one? Sometimes we have double trouble. 

Mr. Ozpurn. At this particular time we did have two, end it was 
during the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. Dewnurst. Many of our toll roads have a horizontal obstrue- 
tion across the entire highway to designate the various tollhouses and 
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for traffic signals. Unless some provision is made for the passage of 
high loads, toll roads as a means of rapid transportation for high 
loads have to be ruled out. 

Mr. Ozsurn. You will note we are coming around on the left-hand 
side of the highway here and had to jump this curbing, and ve 
near scrape this, and be extra careful to come through the tollgate, 

Mr. Dewnoursr. Industry is manufacturing larger pieces at the 
factory where the technicians and machines are available. Conse- 
quently the products of our factories are moving to their destination 
in larger components. This is a convoy of some six vehicles movin 
a General Electric telemetering system, which is used in the Atlas 
missile program. We are advised that this system is so delicate that 
it must be manufactured under rigidly controlled temperatures, and 
consequently the pieces must be moved in their largest components to 
insure the greatest accuracy. 

_ Mr. Ozsurn. You will note this particular piece apears to be loaded 
on a flat-bed trailer, but if you will look very closely the piece pro- 
trudes through the trailer and rides just above the ground. 

Mr. Lronarp. The reason why Mr. Ozburn is pointing that out is 
that in the trucking business, as in other businesses, we do all we 
can to avoid delay in meeting these overheights we are speaking of 
today. As in this case, the special trailer provided a well in which 
the item was stuck down through there to come within 10 inches of 
the ground. We do all we can to prohibit these height problems, 

Mr. Dewnourst. The highest piece in the convoy is the piece shown 
here, which is 14 feet high. There are two other loads which are 
over 11 feet high, and there are two loads which are about 15 feet 
wide. The 14-foot piece has just cleared this old wooden underpass, 
The other wide load can be seen in the background. Due to the decline 
to the underpass and the incline beyond the underpass, if this piece 
was long as well as high it never would have cleared this underpass, 

Mr. Ozpurn. That, gentlemen, is what I was attempting to explain 
to you a while ago when I said the missile was 87 feet long and before 
we could get all the way down the front of it would be coming up 
and you would lose a great deal of clearance through this, 

Mr. Dewnurst. The clearance on this Southern Railway bridge 
is 14 feet. Extreme care had to be used in coming under such an 
underpass when a half an inch counts. If this road were resurfaced, 
this piece would never come under this bridge. 

Mr. Lronarp. Will you explain why you are over to the side that 
way? 

Mr. Ozpurn. You will note we are at the far right-hand side. In 
making our survey for this particular move we found that the brid 
is lower than from here down. So you have to keep all of that in 
mind and make records of it. This side appears to be higher, but the 
angle from which the picture was made is an optical illusion. This 
is the lowest place under this overpass. 

Mr. Leonarp. In trying to solve all of these problems and deter- 
mine which is the best place to work through, you lose time and clog 
up traffic. 

Mr. Ozpurn. That is true. 

Mr. Leonarp. With a higher vertical clearance this would not be 
necessary. 
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Mr. Dewuurst. The old type of bridge with the superstructure 
such as this one is a constant source of difficulty for high loads. 

Mr. Ozpurn. You will note right at the beginning of the bridge 
some high load has struck the crosspiece here. PORUDAELY it bent 
it upward. Quite often they will bend down, which naturally lowers 
the clearance. That is another problem we have to be quite aware of 
and watch out for in making these trips. Even if we made the survey 
the day before, we continue to watch for something that passed maybe 
during the night and did damage. As you saw the height-gage warn- 
ing signals installed in front of our trailer, that is where that really | 

Mr. May. Before the height-gage signals were installed, isn’t it 
true that one of the missiles was damaged due to an accident such 
as you just mentioned, Mr. Ozburn ? 

. Mr. Ozpurn. That is correct. We used to use only one height-gage 

antenna, and of course it did not strike the piece of metal which was 
hanging down just two or three inches, and the boys failed to see it. 
So after we paid off that insurance claim we put two height-gage 
finders on and then the crossbar. 

Mr. May. How badly was the missile damaged ? 

Mr. Leonarp. About $20,000 at that point. It was not too great 
a damage. 

Mr. May. Just a slight one. 

Mr. Leonarp. But to us a $20,000 damage is a lot of money in the 
trucking business. 

Mr. Mumma. How about insurance ? 

Mr. Leonarp. We have a deductible. 
~ Mr. Scuerer. Do we have any slides here showing trucks passing 
under underpasses on the new Interstate System built since the 1956 
act? Do you have any of those? 

Mr. Lronarp. I do not believe we have any of those, Congressman 
Scherer, actually on one of the Federal highways. 

Mr. Ozpurn. We do pass a strip of that new Interstate System in 
New Mexico out near Lordsburg. 

Mr. Scuerer. That has been built since 1956? 
ir Mr. Ozsurn. I understand it is going to be a part of the new system. 

es. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you have any overpasses on that? 

Mr. Ozpurn. I only traveled on the first nine, and this has been 
done since I made my trips, so I don’t know. 

Mr. Dewnrurst. Extreme care has to be used by the drivers to cross 
such bridges, even to the extent of watching out for the corner braces. 
Carelessness here could be disastrous. Needless to say, traffic must be 
held at the front of the bridge because the cars could not pass the 
load on the bridge. 

Mr. Ozpurn. Here is another case where we found one side of the 
bridge slightly higher than the other side. You see, I am bearing to 
the right ant still have to be very cautious not to strike this 
crossmember. 

Mr. Dewnvrst. This type of bridge without this superstructure is 
much better for handling high and wide loads. 

Mr. Leonarp. Mr. Ozburn, this is one of those trailers, is it not ? 
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Mr. Ozpurn. Yes. This is a better view of a trailer where the 
shipment itself goes through the bed of the trailer and rides just above 
the surface of the road. 

Mr. Dewnourst. This tollgate has a position for the movement of 
high loads around the gate. Without this precaution this bridge 
would be effectively blocked to high loads. 

This is the Atlas missile ready to fill her date with destiny. She is 
in this position not because of the sound highway system of the 
United States, but because of the ingenuity of the transportation 
specialists, who have been able to transport it over an obstacle course 
of mountains, old bridge structures, low underpasses, low highwa 
signs and tollgates. This is a peacetime operation where speed is 
not essentially a governing factor, but contemplate a delivery time of 
9 days to put this missile from origin to destination in a time of na- 
tional emergency and see how an inadequate highway system could 
literally shock the Nation. 

Mr. Mumma. Have you had to turn back on any loads you could 
not make the delivery on? 

Mr. Leonarp. I do not believe we have had to turn back so much 
as we have had, in making our survey, to be positive we could make 
it before we started. We have turned down shipments which were 
tendered to us both for the Government and commercial which we 
could not make delivery of because of the height. We learned once 
or twice it is better to look ahead and we could go to the expense of 
checking our roads first. 

Mr. May. Mr. Leonard, how many people including company per- 
sonnel and military policemen would be necessary to make such a 
movement ? 

Mr. Leonarp. When there is a single Atlas moving there are nine 
of our people and there are four military guards. Here is one of our 
pictures which shows the military personnel with their side arms, and 
there are from one to two technicians from the Convair people’s plant. 

Mr. May. How many pieces of equipment do you use, that is, 
vehicles ? 

Mr. Leonarp. There is one tractor pulling the Atlas missile and 
transtainer, and another tractor pulling a van load of spare parts and 
equipment. On a single move there are three escort vehicles. Each 
of these vehicles and each of the tractors used on this move are 
ay with a two-way radio, so that the drivers can contact one 
another back and forth, and in that way help to expedite the move. 
Also that includes safety of operation on the load. Where the head 
escort vehicle goes up front to stop other vehicles from coming through 
a bridge or a narrow passage, he radios back and says, “Come on 
through,” which helps to expedite the movement. 

Mr, eee. About how many of these missiles have you trans- 
ported ¢ 

Mr. Lronarp. I would say we have transported in the neighborhood 
of about somewhere between 25 and 30. 

Mr. Scuerer. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Lronarp. Over a little over 2 years. 

There is another company at Los Angeles, which participates in 
this move as well as ourselves, who haul one and then we haul one. 
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There is a larger number of them that have been moved than we really 
know about. 

Mr. Mumma. If you had a 16-foot clearance you would have a 
good bit of that expense anyhow, wouldn’t you! 

Mr. Leonarp. If we had a 16-foot clearance; no, sir. I believe we 
could travel. 

Mr. Mumma. You could go right down and never bother about it ? 

Mr. Lronarp. We would not have to stop with these low under- 
passes. With 14 or 14 feet 6 clearance in an underpass we have to stop. 

Mr. Mumma. But you would still have to have these cars going 
ahead. 

Mr. Leonarp. Absolutely. 

Mr. Mumma. And you would probably have your two-way radio 
telephones ¢ 

r. Leonarp. Absolutely. But if you had your higher clearance 
we would not need to stop. We could go on through if we had 16- 
or 17-foot clearance. We could go through without stopping. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is just the question that bothers me. Toa have 
now said that you know with about 16 feet you could handle these 
missiles. How do we know that tomorrow, or next week, or next 
month, or 3 or 4 or 5 years from now, we may not require 20 or 25 
feet 

Mr. Leonarp. Congressman Scherer, I know there is a limit. Some- 
time we must stop in this, but so help me, in my own conscience and 
in my own experience I feel I would be doing my country an injustice 
if I told you to build these any lower than 17 feet. I feel bad about 
this thing. I lie awake at night sometimes worrying about it. I have 
been working on this program for you wy here today, and it both- 
ered me, really, concentrating on it, and thinking what we were get- 
ting ourselves into, even with a 16-foot clearance. 

r. Bacpwrn. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chariman ? 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Leonard, you say you recommend a 17-foot 
clearance, but if I understand you, you have just been handling this 
kind of missile for the last 2 years—1958 and 1959. Therefore, I take 
it in 1956, when this F edad Wlghcwn Act was being passed, that at 
that, time you would not have been able to make such a recommenda- 
tion tous. Is that correct? 

Mr. Leonarp. We would on the commercial end of it, sir. 

Mr. Batpwrtn. On the commercial end ? ) 

Mr. Leonarp. On the commercial end. I don’t need just the Atlas 
missile or the missile program to say I would recommend a 17-foot 
clearance. We have items we move for commercial houses and people 
other than the Government which require 16- and 17-foot clearances. 

Mr. Batpwrin. Of course, it would have been up to the Con 
in its judgment to determine whether to go to the additional cost of 
providing clearances for certain limited commercial needs. 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Mr. Batpwrn. I take it, as of that time, you would not have been 
able to make a recommendation for 17 feet as far as defense needs 
were concerned, in 1956 ? 
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Mr. Leonanrp. I don’t believe I would have said 16 or 17 feet at 
that time. I wouldn’t have felt as strongly about it as I do today, 
No, sir. 

Mr. Batpwry. That was 4 years ago. How do we know that you, 
sitting there, can tell us what is going to be the need 4 years from 
now ¢ 

Mr. Leonarp. I do not believe any of us can do that, sir. It is 
hard to say because we are already talking about space vehicles which 
will exceed 16- and 17-foot height needs. We are transporting and 
being asked to transport equipment today for the same program which 
are 18 feet in diameter. We have requests from the Government, 
which we are turning down occasionally, to move 15- and 16-foot high 
loads, which in my opinion are necessary, and it is costly to the 
Government. 

Mr. Scuerer. From what you say, Mr. Leonard, that means that 
we may have to build stronger roadbeds, may it not? Do we have 
to raise the standard of roadbeds ? 

Mr. Leonarp. I don’t believe the roadbed is so much the problem. 
In my experience we have worked out a good formula. With the ex- 
perience of using them on the roadbeds themselves, if they are pro- 
perly maintained. 

Mr. Scuerer. What about the strength of the bridges? 

Mr. Leonarp. I heard them talk about a formula this morning. 
I don’t know exactly what the formula is for the bridges, but some 
of the very heavy items are occasionally moved across our bridges 
which they are able to withstand. 

Mr. Scuerer. We will not know what the requirements might be 
in another 4 years as to height and as to strength of bridges, and as 
to the thickness or strength of the pavement. 

Mr. Leonarp. I would say in 4 or 5 years we would not know, but 
TI would say my good judgment is today that we will make a mistake, 
and definitely, if we do not go at least: and raise our heights to 17 
feet at this time, and to accommodate these heavy tanks. The Gov- 
ernment is building 50- and 60-ton tanks. 

Mr. Scurrer. What is the actual weight of some of these loads you 


carry ? 

Mr. Lronarp. The weight on the Atlas is nothing to be concerned 
with on that. 

Mr. Scuowencet. What is the weight on one of those? 

Mr. Leonarp. The overall weight with tractor and transtainer and 
container in a commodity like the Atlas will usually weigh somewhere 
in neighborhood of 55,000 pounds. All of them together, gross 
weight. 

Mr. May. That missile is transported without the fuel, Mr. Leonard. 

Mr. Lronarp. That is true. I was just siving you what it is. 

Mr. May. When we get into the solid fuel propellant missiles, the 
weicht might become a factor. 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. That is true. 

Mr. Scuerer. Then we would be faced with increasing the strength 
of — and the thickness of pavements to carry these loads, would 
we not 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. We would be faced with that problem be- 
cause we must have bridges to accommodate these things in case of an 
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at emergency, where you are going to have to get them moving regardless 
y. of size and weight. 

Mr. Scuerer. What is the limit of weight on one axle today? 
18,000? 


m Mr. Leonarp. The average weight set by the standard is 18,000 
pounds per axle. 

Is Mr. Scuerer. Per axle? 

ch Mr. Lronarp. 18,000 pounds per axle. 

id Mr. Scuerer. Do you feel that is sufficient ? 

ch Mr. Leonarp. I donot. In Florida we have—— 

it, Mr. Scuerer. Do you feel it is sufficient? Are you talking about 
rh military requirements or commercial requirements when you say 
ne 18,000 is not sufficient ? 

Mr. Lronarp. No, sir. I do not feel for either it is sufficient, if you 
aut want me to tell you the truth about it. It absolutely is not sufficient. 
ve Mr. Scuerer. That is what I want. 

Mr. Lronarp. We transported a great number of Army tanks re- 
n. cently from Fort Stewart, near Savannah, Ga., to Alabama, and they 
X- nt out around 22,000 pounds per axle, and we had 8 axles under 
O- the load. 


Mr. Scuerer. Of course, that would mean then that if this thing 
keeps on increasing we are going to have to consider higher geometric 


g. standards for pavement thickness and bridge structures, etc. 
1e Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. 
es Mr. Scuerer. Have you any opinion on the charges that have been 
| made both in and out of Congress that the geometric designs are too 
e great now? That our rights-of-way are too wide and our median 
As strips are too wide, and we are wasting money on this program be- 
cause we have overdesigned these highways? 
it Mr. Leonarp. Mr. Congressman, we are designing highways here, 
e, or you are, to meet needs up to 1975, I heard the man say this morning. 
7 Mr. Scuerer. But you heard of these charges that are being made, 
v- have you not? 
Mr. Leonarp. I guess I have. 
nl Mr. Scuerer. Everybody has who is in the business has heard of 
these charges. 
d I understand from your testimony then that our geometric stand- 


ards are too low rather than too high? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. 
d Mr. Scuerer. Considering what we are facing by 1975? 
re Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. You, nor I, neither one, nor the Con- 
SS gressmen sitting here today, can control what the manufacturers 
and the public are going to demand in the way of commodities to 


d. transport over the highways. And if we don’t build our highways 
and raise our sights to what we are going to need by 1975, it will 
1e be like a Chinese wall circumscribing the entire Nation, and there 


will not be any gates for us to get out of this Chinese wall either, 
if we don’t ee our sights to the fact that we are going to need 


h adequate highways. 
d Mr. Scuwence.. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Buatrnik. Mr. Schwengel. 
Mr. How many miles did you transport that 


n shipment ? 
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Mr. Lronarp. Approximately 2,500. 

Mr. Scuwencet. How many bridges or problems were there in 
that route ? 

Mr. Leonarp. Just a minute. I have not been on an actual move, 
Let. me ask Mr. Ozburn here, who accompanied the shipment. nine 
different trips. Maybe he can give it to us approximately. I am 
sure he does not know exactly. 

Mr. Ozpurn. | have not taken an actual count, but they are 
numerous. 

Mr. Lronarp. Numerovs. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Is it 25, or 100, or 200? 

Mr. Ozpurn. I would say that they are nearer 200 as an estimate. 

Mr. Momma. And you do it in 9 days? 

Mr. Ozpurn. You asked for bridges and underpasses? 

Mr. Scowence.. Yes. 

Mr. Ozpurn. I would say at least 200. 

Mr. Leronarp. 2,500 miles is a long ways to go, and every time you 
g° across a little stream, or a big or little river, you have a prob- 
em. Just running across Louisiana and Mississippi there are a 
great number of them in there. 

Mr. Scuwencev. Have you given thought to this question: Should 
this cost be charged to the motoring public, the cost of this improve- 
ment, or should it be a national defense expense to come out of the 
national defense budget? 

Mr. Lronarp. Well, it is called a national defense program, I 
believe. Is that right? Or a defense highway system. My opin- 
ion is, right now we had better concern ourselves more with the 
defense problems than anything else, of course. I believe that we 
have an enormous amount of gasoline tax we are paying presently, 
and we are paying our surtax on the purchase of vehicles and tires. 
There is a great deal of tax being collected for that purpose, but 
we know it is not all being used for highways, and there is nothing 
we can do about that. 

Mr. Scuwencet. In view of the advantage that this would be to 
the trucking industry, should they carry a larger percent of the in- 
crease than the motoring public? 

Mr. Leonarv. Would you state that again ? 

Mr. ScuweEncet. I say, in view of the fact that it is evident that 
the trucking industry really benefits most and profits more from this, 
should they pay a larger percent than the motoring public? Should 
it be paid by more gasoline taxes, or by some increase of our other 
present taxes ? 

Mr. Leonarp. You know that any answer I give you is going to 
be a biased opinion on that, because I am in the trucking business. 
Personally I think we are paying an awful lot of taxes presently. 
We don’t get very many miles on a gallon of fuel. Maybe anywhere 
from 4 to 7 miles per gallon at the very best, and there is a big Federal 
tax and State taxes, and in some of the States we pay an additional 
mileage tax, like in Florida, where we pay a cent and a half a mile 
for every mile we operate the trucks. 

In addition to that, any amount of tax you are going to throw on 
to the commercial vehicles, such as trucks, in the end will have to be 
charged back to the public. The Government and the public will have 
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to pay it. So you are just robbing Peter to pay Paul if you increase 
your tax on the trucking people. They will have to charge it back 
to the public anyway. 

Mr. Batpwin. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. ScuweEnce.. I yield, 

Mr. Batpwiy. Then I understand although you feel your clear- 
ances should be increased, you do not believe the trucking industry 
should bear any portion of the increased cost ? 

Mr. Leonarp. I did not say that. I said I thought we were carry- 
ing an overabundance of the taxes. I did not say we should not pay 
our share of it. Iam not atax expert. 

Mr. Crark. Did you say whether or not the trucking industry 
should pay alone for the national defense program? Is that what 
you said ¢ 

Mr. Scuwenger. No. I said, Do you not think they should pay a 
larger share than the motoring public / 

Mr. Crark. Let me say for the record, if this is a national defense 
program, and certainly it is on the transportation of defense products, 
missiles, and tanks, and so forth, then T feel this way about it: The 
Federal Government should be the one to pay the tax on that and not 
tack it on to either the railroads or the trucking industry, I feel 
this is not the time for us to be bringing up that subject. In 1955, 
as some of you may recall, I said at that time, and I told the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads, that we were going to be getting into a 
problem shortly on the bridges or underpasses and overpasses. I 
recommended at that time to the Federal Bureau of Public Roads that 
we set 33,000 pounds per axle weight. I felt sooner or later we were 
going to get into this problem, and right now it is shoved down our 
necks. 

Nothing was done in 1955 to assure us we would be out of this 
problem that we are facing today. Certainly I recomiuended also that 
we have an 18-foot or a 20-foot clearance on all of our Interstate 
Highway roads, and today we are faced with that problem. 

think it is time that it is brought to light that these things which 
were recommended back in 1955 are now being shoved down this 
subcommittee’s throat, and something should be done about it. I feel 
now is the time to do it, and not 5 years from now, when we will need 
it much more than we need it today. Now is the time for us to in- 
crease it. Otherwise it is going to cost us billions and billions of 
dollars more, and we are going to have more underpasses and more 
overpasses that we are going to have to reconstruct. So today is the 
time for us to get into this. Otherwise it will cost us many, many 
more billions of dollars than it will if we do it today. 

Mr. Buarnux. May we proceed with the hearing? These are all 
very pertinent and relevant points that are being raised, and tentative 
conclusions that are being made. We hope that we can confine the 
hearing to facts and to the problems that have been brought up in 
the past 2 years in order that we may be able to discuss the matter of 
cost allocations, and adequate dimensions in designs and standards 
involved. 

Mr. Leonard, the statement was made that the time consumed in 
pene by an Atlas missile from point of origin to destination is 90 
days? 
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Mr. Leonarp. Nine days. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Nine days? 

Mr. Lronarp. Nine. 

Mr. Buarnix. I thought it was 90. For what distance? 

Mr. Leonarp. Approximately 2,500 miles. 

Mr. Biatnik. 2,500 miles? 

Mr. Leonarp. 2,500. 

Mr. Buatrnix. What was the transportation cost ? 

Mr. Leonarp. That is in the neighborhood of $12,000 per trip. 

Mr. Biarntx. To whom is the transportation cost charged ¢ 

Mr. Leonarp. You and me. The Government, sir. Excuse me. 

Mr. Biarntx. Counsel, may we proceed with the other types of 
equipment? Are you prepared at this stage to proceed ? 

Mr. May. I would like to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Leonard, do you have some slides showing other types of equip- 
ment which also present problems ? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Could we see some of those ? 

Mr. Lronarp. If you please, sir. This is the Titan missile here, 
which was moved from Cape Canaveral to Denver, Colo. It is ap- 
proximately 13 feet in height and about 55 feet in length in that 
section. 

Mr. May. Mr. Leonard, is that the Titan missile? 

Mr. Lronarp. The Titan. Yes. 

Mr. Mumma. To Denver, or from Denver ? 

Mr. Leonarp. This was moved to Denver. Of course, this particu- 
lar move was in the opposite direction from the use, but I remember 
this particular move. You will note this here. 

Will you point out the low tires, Ed? You have a 10-ineh tire 
which was used to make it come within the 13-foot height limit. Con- 
sidering the length involved, we must get it down to 13 feet in order 
to get it under some railroad underpass. A 10-inch tire is not good 
for traveling over highways. On automobiles you have 14-, 15-, and 
16-inch tires. It also necessitates making your brakes smaller, which, 
for a load of this size, was not good. Also, it necessitates your mak- 
ing your bearings inside your wheels smaller, which causes a disad- 
vantage in transportation and slows you down. But it is all brought 
about, or one of the reasons for bringing it about, is to be able to go 
under some of the underpasses. 

If we put it up on a regular-sized trailer it will possibly be 1514 
feet in height. 

Mr. May. Did you design that trailer, Mr. Leonard ? 

Mr. Leonarp. No, sir; I did not. It belongs to the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., and I think it was designed by North American Aviation Co. 

Mr. Scuerer. Does this missile and the Atlas previously shown use 
solid or liquid propellant ? 

Mr. LeonArp. I am not an expert on that. 

Mr. May. Liquid propellant. 

Mr. Scuerer. You say liquid? 

Mr. May. Yes, 

Mr. Scuerrer. If we go to solid propellants, the size of these missiles 
will decrease, will they not? 

Mr. Leonarp. I could not tell you, except we are told from time 
to time that the sizes of them will increase. I do not know why. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Increase when we use solid propellants? 

Mr. Lronarp. I do not know the reason why except in this case, as 
Mr. May explained, where they had put on this little guidance engine, 
that increased the height by approximately 2 feet there. 

Mr. May. Mr. Leonard, the construction of this trailer brings up 
this point: Has anyone from the military approached you to gain 
some information concerning the knowledge that you have acquired 
in making such moves? 

Mr. Leonarp. They do approach us from time to time, and we have 
worked with them. In this case we advised that they increase the 
size of the tires so that they could do these other things, and develop 
a better trailer, but it was impossible to do so because of the under- 
a involved. But they do work with us on that—the aircraft 

ople. 

Y Mr. May. I was thinking of the military people and people from 
the Defense Department. Have they contacted you? 

Mr. Lronarp. Not—most of the time you will find it is the con- 
tractors themselves that. will contact us for that purpose. 

Mr. May. Thank you. 

Mr. Leonarp. This is the Regulus missile, a Navy missile used from 
Fort Worth, Tex., to Norfolk, Va., and which loads about 13 feet 
high. We have lowered the height by tilting the load. You will note 
here this is tilted. 

Those are wing sections protruding through the trailer to the part 
above it. We use the system of tilting loads to gain on our height, 
but there is a limit to it because we cannot continue to tilt too much. 

This is a Navy helicopter moved from Key West. to Jacksonville, 
Fla., which had fallen into the ocean and had to go to Jacksonville 
for immediate attention so as to keep it from oxidizing, or something 
which happens to aluminum when it falls into salt water; but it is 
approximately 15 feet high here. We have some boards over the top 
to prevent any contact with low wires, so that they will slide over, 
and also to protect the load. 

We have a bridge between Miami and Key West, 15 feet 4 inches 
high, and there are some loads we have not been able to haul for the 
Navy between Miami and Key West because of that. We had to use 
barges instead, which is slow and expensive. 

This is the same Navy helicopter. 

Here we have improvised a specially built trailer, one we designed 
for ourselves, and brought the bed of the trailer down to 8 inches off 
the ground. It extends between the wheels in back. It is not always 
possible. In this case we could let it extend out the back when it 
was a light load, but when it is a heavy load we cannot extend be- 
tween the wheels because we must have dual tires instead of single 
tires. We have atandem axle with single tires here. 

Here is the same trailer, or one exactly like it, used for transporting 
a wing. I have an idea this is the one we moved from South Carolina 
to California. You will notice it is also sitting between the wheels 
and extending out the back end. They must move inahurry. Iam 
sure we would not have had the job if time had not. been of the essence. 
It is not always possible to have these trailers available right at the 
point of shipping, but we do have a number of them, and the other 
heavy haulers in our category of business also do. But they are not 
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always available, and with your higher underpasses, or vertical 
heights increased in height, we could os a better job of transporting 

S. 

Some of these newer wings would need 16 or 17 feet height even 
tilting them, on some of our bombers, in order to move, they are so 
expensive that they cannot locate them over various points of the 
country. The Air Force restricts themselves to one or two spares on 
the large bombers, and they must be transported in a hurry 1f one of 
the wings are damaged. They cannot wait for either rail or water 
transportation. I do not know what they are going to do with them, 
but we have been called several times to.transport them, and needed 
16 or 17 feet. for clearance, approximately, to get them through. 

This is a large boiler which, incidentally, we used to move in smaller 
pieces, but the manufacturers and the users of this equipment have 
required that they be made in a one piece commodity on the spot of 
the manufacturer. This loads approximately 17 feet high. It was 
unloaded from a barge because ny was used as much as possible, 
and transported by this truck about 17 miles. 

This type of trailer is built deep because of the height. Here you 
see we have increased the number of axles to distribute the weight 
and protect the roadbed. This we do whenever possible. This load is 
about 15 feet wide and as I said, 17 feet high. 

Mr. Batpwin. May I ask a question? Is this something used for 
national defense? 

Mr. Leonarp. This went into the Pratt-Whitney plant at United, 
Fla. There were three of these boilers. It is just outside of West 
Palm Beach. They are in the middle of development and experiment 
for the Air Force of the Government. It is a large defense plant. 

This same boiler is being transported across this overpass. Under- 
neath this overpass is a road which no doubt is leading into one of 
the local towns—Stuart, Fla., or Fort Pierce. You build these over- 
passes for the Federal road, or main artery road, but when you make 
a low underpass you are immediately stifling travel from the local 
area. So you must be concerned in the transportation of the local 
area in building highways, as well as the main artery highways. As 
we said before, in building our Interstate System, where you have 
overpasses leading off or over it, it is cutting off the height accessibility 
of the roads which you parallel. 

Some of the secondary roads we were using before, we are not able 
now to use because the overpasses extending over the road you are 
paralleling have caused us to lose the use of it too. 

Mr. Batpwiy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Baupwin. On that, to the best of my knowledge the Bureau of 
Public Roads never insisted that any State lower the standards that 
it already has. In other words, the Bureau of Public Roads simply 
said that the State, in building to the Interstate System, must meet 
certain standards, but if the State wants to go beyond them there is no 
requirement that it cannot. 

To the best of my knowledge, the Bureau of Public Roads in build- 
ing any of these systems would not force the State to lower its max1- 
mums below the maximum any State already had. So I do not follow 


the argument. 
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Mr. Leonarp. I agree with you that maybe the States should do 
something about the roads, but at the same time if the Federal Govern- 
ment will set standards at 15 feet, or 16 feet, or 17 feet, I am sure 
most of the States will maintain the minimums set by the U.S. 
Public Works or Public Roads Department, or whoever is setting 
the standards. 

Mr. Batpwrn. So to be very clear you are certainly not. insisting 
that the Bureau of Public Roads told any State to lower their 
standards ? 

Mr. Lronarp. No, sir. I don’t want them to lower them. I am 
arguing for increasing them. I do not want them to lower them. 
No, sir. This isa large dragline here, which was used in road repairs 
and building of roads in south Florida. It was loaded onto what we 
call a lowboy, or dragline trailer. The highest point is 1514 to 16 feet 
in height. We have taken off the cats or the treads on which the 
dragline travels, to lower the height, and dismantled it as far as possi- 
ble in this case to do that. 

Also, we decreased the weight, but the main thing we are concerned 
with is lowering the height. 

Mr. May. You might explain why you could not decrease the bed 
of the trailer. 

Mr. Leonarp. On a trailer hauling a load of this weight we must 
use about a 14-inch I-beam down the center. We must maintain clear- 
ance above the road with these beams of approximately 12 to 14 inches, 
so that we will not hang up on a bump in the road; or, when passing 
over some of the railroads where they are a little higher than the 
the rest of the road in a sort of a hump affair. Of course, the heavier 
the load, the deeper the beams on which the trailer is made, must be. 
So that naturally increases the height of the load. 

This is a transformer which is moved for one of the power and 
light companies in the State of Florida. At the top, which some of 
you will notice immediately, we have the insulators. The purpose of 
that is they were not removed before transporting. These will be 
sitting in one of our power and light companies storage yards and 
one of them will blow out, if somebody overuses power, or when an 
excess amount is used at any particular time. Then they have that 
trouble. 

So this transformer must be as near as possible ready for use so as 
to make power immediately available not only for homes, but in some 
cases a hospital, or defense plant, or commercial plant. I know it 
sounds bad that these insulators must be up there to increase the 
height, but it takes from three to four hours to install insulators on 
top of a transformer after they are put in the bank. Therefore they 
must keep them in readiness in case of an emergency if one blows out, 
because you wouldn’t want your home, or plant, or hospital without 
electricity ; or if we had them in a defense plant area. 

This shows the using of a secondary road here to transport a load 
which is approximately 16 feet in height. It is another transformer 
that is moved from one of our power and light companies in the State 
of Florida. We are using what is known as dollies to pull this one. 
It is a heavy one. We have 64 rubber tires so as to distribute the 
weight and save the road. We do this because we are conscientious 
about the fact. that thees roads must be protected. That is why we 
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use more and more of these tires. At the same time these dollies wil] 
weigh about one-quarter as much as will a heavy trailer-tractor unit. 
So we save weight there and distribute the weight of the load. 

We use this secondary road. Where we are coming over the secon- 
dary road with low underpasses off main arteries of the Federal high- 
ways, it will hinder us from using them if we do not maintain the 
proper height of the roads paralleling the Federal highways. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Do you classify this as national defense material ? 

Mr. Leonarp. In Florida, if you wanted to stretch it out to include 
national defense we could, because if it is being moved in Florida, we 
have any number of national defense plants working in that area. 
It could be some of both—both commercial and national defense. 

(End of slide presentation. ) 

Mr. Buiatnrk. May we have the lights, please? I think we had a 
good sampling of oversized, or outsized military pieces of hardware, 
as well as large commercial or industrial pieces of equipment which 
are necessary not only for commercial industry but also industry re- 
lating directly and indirectly to defense. 

Mr. May, do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. May. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Leonard has prepared a state- 
ment, together with some attachments which we would like to make 
an exhibit at this point. 

(The document referred to appears in appendix on p, 414.) 

Mr. May. Instead of going over it in detail, I would like to ask 
Mr. Leonard just a few questions about it. 

Mr. Leonard, on your exhibit A, page 3, I understand you have 
made a survey of some of your offices and other people in the business, 
and you received back certain replies relating to this vertical clear- 
ance problem. I wonder if you would read at the bottom of that 
page what you were told by your Los Angeles, Calif., terminal. 

Mr. Leonarp. All right, sir, that is on exhibit 8, page 3 of para- 
graph 4, from the Los Angeles foreign area terminal, Leonard Bros. 
Transfer. 

As a rule, California is very good about planning far ahead on all 
new highway construction, particularly on main throughfares. All 
other passes are from 17 to 20 feet in height. There are some excep- 
tions, however, and the attached letter is a glaring example of this. 

Alternate 101 between Long Beach and Los Angeles is a part of the 
established route through which the Atlas travels from San Diego to 
Vandenberg Air Base, an operational! base. 

A base that is supposed to remain in constant readiness. You can 
also manage the time lost so we have a route through Los Angeles area 
and we have a copy of that letter attached. 

Mr. May. Would you read the letter attached ? 

Mr. Lronarp. Yes, sir. 

I have been advised a pedestrian overpass—the one that the people walk 
across, pedestrial overpass—has been built on alternate 101 between Long Beach 
and Los Angeles with an overhead clearance of 13 feet, 6 inches. This over- 
pass will have to be detoured on any missile moves in the future. It is re- 


quested that the above be taken into consideration when obtaining State high- 
way permits, also that your convoy supervisors be advised. 


That is signed by Weapons Transportation Agent, S. E. Johnston, 
and there is a copy to our terminal manager Joe Denk at San Diego, 
Calif. 
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Mr. Bautpwin. May I ask a question? Do you know what ty 
of highway that alternate 101 is? It is not a Federal Interstate High- 
way, is it? 

Mr. Lronarp. I am not sure that it is. I can’t tell completely my- 
self as a layman to this work which are the Federal and which are not. 
I will be frank with you that I have no way of determining which is 
which. Unless it is a U.S. highway so and so, that would be the 
only way I would know whether it is a Federal highway or not and 
that would not mean it was one of the Federal aid program, would it ? 

Mr. May. The point is if it is built in one way it might cause a 
greater difficulty 

Mr. Lronarp. Oh, yes, sir, just a pedestrian walk which seemed in- 
consequential to someone in the highway department in keeping the 
pedestrians from crossing over the highway itself, they built this 
yedestrian crosswalk, but they might as well have them all along the 
highway as just have that one, because it will detour that particularly 
well-built road. 

Everything else is 17 to 29 feet in height except this one 13-foot 
6-inch pedestrian walkway. I might say for California, they have a 
wonderful program out there in most respects. 

Mr. May. On the following page you have some information set 
forth via your Miami terminal. I wonder if you would read from the 
second paragraph down. 

Mr. Leonarp. That is on page 6, section 5, about the middle of the 
page. 

All the heavy equipment destined for the keys or Key West must be moved 
down on barges because the bridges on U.S. 1 are not strong enough and the 
best overhead clearance is only 15 feet, 4 inches on one bridge. For light loads, 
the cost of a barge from Miami to Key West is about $1,800 plus the cost of 


hauling to the barge, loading, unloading and hauling to destination at Key 
West. 


You know we have the large Navy installation at Key West which 
is national defense and affected by this. 

Mr. May. Would you continue on with this? 

Mr. Leonarp (reading) : 


On January 15, 1960, we were requested to move an airplane from Warren, 
Ohio to the Air Force base, Mobile, Ala. This airplane is 52 feet long, 6 feet 
6 inches wide and 14 feet feet high. It is a jet fighter which was to be repaired. 
Due to low overpasses, we don’t know if we can move it or not. We have quite 
a few calls for this type of move. 

We had a call in late December 1959, from the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton people 
at Eddystone, Pa., to move a ship propeller to New Orleans, which was 20 feet 
in diameter. With tilting, on our special prop jig, we could get it down to about 
16 feet high and 16 feet wide; but due to low bridge clearances, we were unable 
to move it. 

iWe also had a request from Eastern Airlines, Miami, to move an aircraft wing 
panel from Lockheed Aircraft Co., Burbank, Calif., to Miami for a disabled 
aircraft. The wing panel was 43 feet long, 19 feet wide. If placed in a cradle 
in a tilted position, it would be approximately 15 feet high. However, due to 
low bridge clearances, we could not move it. This item had to move to the 
Port of Los Angeles, then via ship to San Juan, P.R., then transferred to and 
sent by ship to Port Everglades, Fla. From Port Everglades it went by barge 
to a point on the Miami River where we unloaded it from the barge and hauled 
it to Eastern Airlines at the Miami International Airport. 


Mr. May. Following that page, the middle of the page? 
Mr. Lronarp. The following page, page 8. 
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Mr. May. You had some information from San Diego Terminal, 
Would you read figure 1 down / 

Mr. Leonarp. This is from the Leonard Bros. Transfer, San Diego 
Terminal. 

The San Diego area is serviced by two interstate highways. U.S. 101 and 
U.S. 80. After checking out these highways, and through personal experience 
and after receiving advice from local heavy carriers and State and city highway 
departments, I find two drawbacks: 

1. A railroad underpass on the southbound lane of U.S. 101, approximately 
1 mile north of Oceanside, Calif., or approximately 41 miles north of San Diego. 
This underpass was built in 1926 and at present is 14 feet 1 inch high. In 
order to bypass this underpass, a load would have to be rerouted, using Los 
Angeles County area as an example, almost to Riverside and then south onto 
395, a distance of approximately 100 miles. 

2. A railroad underpass on U.S. 80, approximately 6 miles west of California- 
Arizona line. This is called the Araz underpass. 

It was built in 1929 and is now 14 feet 5 inches high. In order to bypass this, 
a load would have to be rerouted using a point east of Yuma as an example, 
through Phoenix, Blythe, Indio, and Riverside, and then south onto 395 to San 
Diego County area, a distance of approximately 150 miles longer. 

Mr. May. Mr. Leonard, about the time of the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, were you asked by the Navy to haul some 
propellers 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir; unfortunately, when we had our big she- 
bang up there, the Queen of England visited us for the St. Lawrence 
Waterway opening—I understand Navy had some destroyers in the 
Great Lakes area and because of the crowded shipping, some of the 
ships got over to one side and hit a rock and got out of channel and 
about four messed up their propellers. 

The Navy called us in a hurry to transport these propellers from 
Norfolk to Milwaukee where they were placed on these ships. 

Now, it is our understanding the Navy no longer carries spare pro- 

Ilers with them and when they mess up one propeller and damage 
it and have to replace it, they must go to their storage yard and have 
one transported from there to the point where the ship is waiting. 
They cannot ship it by water, they can’t ship it by rail, because it 
would be too long. It is tying up your Navy’s equipment which is 
very expensive. 

Now, we move these for them; we fortunately had some specialty 
equipment, very low equipment in the yard, but it took us about a day 
to have them coupled in to the trailer in such manner that we could 
get by with 14 foot. height. 

The loads were a little less than 14 feet, but you can’t always find 
these particular type of trailers at a point where they are needed and 
it will cause a delay to get them there, but with a higher clearance, you 
don’t have this problem as much. 

Mr. May. Is it your understanding that the Navy has other pro- 
pellers that would be quite a bit higher ? 

Mr. Leonarp. Oh, these were small ones in comparison to some of 
them. They go as much as 20 feet in diameter, the propellers them- 
selves. Now they can be tilted to approximately 1614 feet when they 
are tilted on our special tilt rig transporting both propellers, we can 
decrease the height when loaded to approximately 1614 feet. 

Mr. May. This is significant, Mr. Chairman. This morning we 
heard testimony that in February of 1957, the Navy stated that 14-foot 
vertical clearance would be adequate. 
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Mr. Leonard, could you sum up briefly your thoughts about this 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Lronarp. I prepared a little written statement here, if you 
gentlemen will bear with me and I would like to read it because I am 
really concerned about this thing and I do not want to leave it to my 
trying to tell you. 

My experience with it has caused me to be concerned, having had 
the experience of being asked to transport these many items through- 
out the years and I can see the multitude of them that are continuing 
to come in more and more every day. 

I can state unequivocally that the most dangerous hazards in mov- 
ing large and expensive equipment are the inadequate highways with 
low railroad bridges and crossroad overpasses with unrealistic clear- 
ances over the highways of our land. These unrealistic clearances 
are now hampering the transportation of high machinery and 
especially aircraft components and will eventually prohibit the trans- 
portation. 

As our military and economic power grows, the things we manufac- 
ture to achieve these favorable results are getting wider, higher and 
longer. 

ar. result it would not be unreasonable to forecast that unless our 
new roads and overpasses are built to handle these new overdimension 
objects, we will be building expensive highways and bridges which will 
literally and actually be a Chinese wall without openings in and about 
our Nation. Stifling the growth of our economy and providing aid and 
comfort to any potential military aggressor by effectively cutting off 
access of military machines from the point of production or storage 
to their point of utilization. 

In the event of bombing, rescue and salvage teams and large recom- 
struction equipment will be blocked off from the damaged areas. 

Only 2 years ago the concept of raising clearances to 14 feet looked 
like a progressive step in the right direction. But it is a fairly safe 
assumption that within a few years we will have cause to regret, that 
we did not anticipate our problems and raise the clearances to 17 or 
18 feet. Already new road construction with its too low overpasses 
is creating difliculty when crossing over the old highways or even 
secondary roads, where we had no problem before. 

In other words, the new construction is actually cutting down the 
accessibility of the older roads. I explained that, or tried to, where 
the overpasses of our old highways, or as we showed in the picture, 
are decreasing the utilization of our old roads. I realize these new 
higher clearances will cost more than the present specifications of 14 
or 16 feet. I know the taxpayer is groaning now because of the load 
of taxes he is presently carrying, but the cost. of building these new 
overpasses roperly now will be far less expensive than having to dis- 
mantle and rebuild them a few years later to the specifications the 


Department of Defense and American industry will have to recom- 
mend, 

In conclusion, I believe there should be a closer formal liaison be- 
tween road planners, road builders, the Department of Defense, the 
motor transportation industry, and representatives of American in- 
dustry in order to avoid highway problems of this type in the future. 
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Mr. Buarnix. Thank you, and your associates, Mr. Leonard, for a 
very informative, instructive, and helpful presentation. Any fur- 
ther questions ? 

Mr. May. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buatntk. One last question, Mr. Leonard. 

You recommend better liaison with the various agencies. Have 
you ever made or been called upon to make any detailed reports such 
as you made here to us on the anya which you encounter in trans- 
porting these large oversized objects across the country ? 

Have you been to any officer or official or regular employee of the 
Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Leonarp. The people that I have spoken to, are the ones I have 
come in contact with. athe not, say, gone to the Pentagon and 
talked with anyone over there, because not Caine acquainted with them 
or not having that contact, I did not have the opportunity. I did 
speak to one of the Senators of my State about this matter some 8 or 
9 months ago and told him of my concern and I have repeatedly 
spoken to my Congressman and to voice my opinion of it and we have 
tried to bring this discussion where we could. 

Now, we are, I would say, in a position to be more aware of the 
matter or the failure of not having these roads higher than other 
people would be. Our industry, heavy specialized carriers, because 
we are the segment of the trucking industry that is asked to trans- 
port this type of equipment and we know of problems that, I might 
say, begging your pardon for saying it, we know of problems of 
transporting that is beyond the scope of the Government employees’ 
knowledge because they say, “Here it is, boys, haul it for us.” And 
we have the problem. 


Mr. Buarntk. I asked the question, as the record has shown al- 


ready, what inquiries were made by the Chief of Transportation, those 
directly under the Chief of Transportation, inquiries of the services, 
the Navy, Air Force, the Army, what clearances would be adequate? 

Now, we assume they would be familiar with the clearance prob- 
aoe yes have had for different types of equipment that you have been 

auling. 

Mr. Raskan. I guess we have been lax in the past in not going 
higher with our worries and maybe telling the ple in the top 
echelon of the Government of these troubles, but I am sure that the 
people in the lower brackets realize the problems we are having and 
maybe they are failing, too, to pass the knowledge of these problems 
on to other people. I am not sure. 

Mr. Buiarnrk. Does the Navy know hog had difficulty in gettmg 
their propellers up to one of their disabled watercraft? 

Mr. Leonarp. Now we did not have any trouble getting them there 
because we did have in Norfolk several of these very low-bed trailers. 
They are especially built and there are not too many of them, but 
fortunately, we had them available. 

Now we did not have the authority at that time to transport from 
Norfolk to Milwaukee, that is the authority from Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and this was of such an emergency and dire need 
for our special equipment for the transportation of these propellers, 
that the Navy secured permission for us from the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to do this job; in other words, we do not have authority: 
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to transport from Virginia to Milwaukee. But they secured the 
authority for us so that we could make the move. There were no other 
carriers in that area with the type of equipment needed to do the job. 

Mr. Biarnrk. You gave an example of the jetplane you were 
asked to transport from, I believe, Ohio on down to an airbase in 
Alabama. You were unable to move that equipment? 

Mr. Lronarp. We were not able to move it. I suppose that if we 
had constructed a special trailer for it and had gone circuitous routes 
we might have been able to do the job, but being 55 feet in length 
and the plane itself, the jetplane was the lowest point from the ground 
up, before loading, 14 feet, so if you could load it, it would be around 
151% feet high. 

Mr. Scuerer. There are always going to be objects that you could 
not possibly move. 

There will always be. 

Mr. Buarnix. I am talking about when he could not move a jet 
at request of the Air Force, and I assume the Air Force was the 
agency, certainly the Air Force must have been informed of the 
difficulty he had. 

Mr. Scuerer. You can’t move a battleship no matter how big you 
build it. 

Mr. Buarnik. I agree but I wonder if the Navy knows it. That 
is the point I am trying to say, what is their liaison, what is their 
information, what is their communication? Did somebody bother 
to pick up a phone and report to the proper Navy official? 

Mr. Lreonarp. That part, sir, I don’t know. 

Mr. Buatnix. And say it could not be moved for these reasons, 
clearance was not adequate ? 

Mr. Leonarp. All I know is my experience that I have been asked 
to transport these items; our inability to do so because of the over- 
height problems. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, just one more. 

Mr. Buatrntk. Mr. Scherer? 

Mr. Scurrer. Everyone here knows that no one has been a stronger 
advocate of adequate standards for highway construction than have. 
I, so that we will be able to take care of the traffic when the system 
is completed in 1975. But as the witness has just said, defense and 
commercial products are getting higher, wider, heavier, and longer 
all the time. 

I think we have reached time we are going to have to finally and 
definitely limit the width, length, weight and height of trucks. There 
must be some limits to this thing. 

If we increase these standards, how do we know that next month 
or next year or 5 years they won’t want to haul something still bigger 
and wider on these highways? 

This is the thing that bothers me. 

Mr. Biarntk. That is what bothers me. That the very people who 
are asking that bigger and wider and higher pieces of equipment 
be hauled on the highways are the very same people who testified 
that the System of Interstate and Defense Highways was adequate 
and certified 14 feet was adequate. 

So I am puzzled. Do they know what is happening in the field? 
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Mr. Scuerer. Don’t we see if we increase these standards there 
will always be somebody that will want to haul something bigger 
and something heavier. There has to be some limitation eventually 
on the thickness of these pavements, the structural strength of our 
bridges and height of our clearances. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scuerer. When they get them 17 feet, somebody will want 
to haul a house from California to Ohio. 

Mr. Fatton. Will you yield? 

Isn’t it one of the facts why—one of the reasons we are having 
these hearings is because we were charged with overdesigning the 
system and it came up in a meeting in Cincinnati just a few weeks 

on a panel, one of the reporters asked me that question. And 
I made the statement—and I think I was pretty safe in making it— 
that the very people who are criticizing us now for overdesigning 
are going to be the people in 1975 who will tell us we did not have 
the foresight because we did not do a bigger job. 

Mr. Leonarp. I think you are right, Congressman Fallon. 

Mr. Cook. This date of 1975, I think is an important date. Aren’t 
we finding that the overpass situation is antiquated in 1960 as far as 
defense machinery is concerned when theoretically under the law, 
the agency was charged with looking ahead to 1975 at least and pro- 
viding adequate overpasses up to that period of time. 

Mr. Leonarp. Congressman Cook, I would say at this time that I 
know that your immediate needs as of today, without forecasting any 
future needs, I know our immediate needs both militarywise, and 
commercialwise, that they should be 17 to 18 feet and no less. 

A oe of today; I am not talking about 1975. I am talking about 
ay. 

Mr. Cook. Isn't the agency, under this statute, required to look 
ahead to 1975? That is the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. Scherer commented on the fact that things will be constantly 
getting bigger and bigger; that probably is true, but under the 
statute, however, the agency is a required as far as the law is 
presently concerned to look ahead to 1975. But we are already 15 
years from that date and we are already antiquated in this rospert 
We haven't looked ahead then to 1975 as far as the various defense 
agencies are concerned. 

Mr. Leonarp. If she says look ahead to 1975, 1 would not stop at 16 
feet if it were my job. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Baipwinx. Mr. Leonard, as I understand, your testimony is in 
effect, official testimony of the Trucking Association because you are 
testifying in the capacity of vice president of heavy carriers of the 
Trucking Association. 

Mr. Leonarp. Please understand me, I am not here in behalf of 
the American Trucking Associations. I am here in behalf of special- 
ized heavy haulers conference, which is a conference of the American 
Trucking Associations. I am not here in any way concerned with 
what we call the ATA. This is strictly in behalf of our conference. 

Mr. Batpwin. I would just like to find out, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, and I sat through all the hearings in 1955 and 1956—the Ameri- 
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ean Trucking Associations, although they participated in the hearings 
and testified on the Federal State Highway Act, never said one word, 
to my knowledge, that we should change the standards as far as 
the clearances are concerned. 

May I further point out that we had hearings on both the 1958 
act and 1959 act and to the best of my knowledge the American 
Trucking Associations never said one word in either year. 

Mr. Smiru. Will the gentleman yield? What did we have in the 
bill about standards? We didn’t have 2 feet, 20 feet or anything in 
between. It was supposed to be set. It wasn’t our job to set in the 
bill so why should ATA or ARA or NRA have anything to say ? 

Mr. Batpwin. All I am pointing out, Mr. Smith, is this: that the 
testimony here would indicate that this has been a serious problem 
for the trucking industry for a number of years and that the trucking 
industry hasn’t even brought it to the attention of this committee up 
until the present time. 


Mr. Scuerer. We did fix weights and widths in the act, did we not? 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Schwengel ? 

Mr. Scuwencet, First, I want to say you have been a very splendid 
witness and you have given us a lot of very worthwhile information 
based upon experience and a lot of deep thought and study, I am sure, 
and I am pleased with your testimony. However, I would like to 
have one question A mb up and answered if you can answer it and 
it is this: What percent of the total tonnage does this defense mate- 
rial you have been talking about represent in comparison to the total 
traffic load carried by the trucking industry? Has anyone ever made 
astudy of that? 

Mr. Leonarp. There are figures available for that by—I don’t have 
them at my hand now, but they are available because they know what 
the total—the Interstate Commerce Commission can give you the fig- 
ures as to total amount of revenue derived from all trucking, commer- 
cial trucking and on the other hand, the Government can tell you how 
much they have paid for their transportation, taking the two together, 
the two sources combining them. 

Mr. Scuwencet. What I am talking about is the total tonnage 
that is affected here, where we need to have increased design 
standards? 

Mr. Leonarp. It is not in predominant amount, of course; it is a 
very small percentage of the total that needs the higher clearances of 
which we have spoken. But on the other hand, in my opinion, utility 
cannot be overlooked. It is too important. It is where the minority 
means more than the majority or counts a great deal or carries a lot 
of weight, in my opinion. 

Mr. Scrwenoev. It all gets back to this, as I see it, who should 
carry the load Wid pay the expense ? 

Mr. Leonanrp. We are only transporting these items, mostly, for the 
Government, these higher items and the roadbuilders who are building 
the roads for the Government, for which the Federal Government is 

ying, as I understand, 90 per cent of the cost, also have these large 

raglines that must move from point to point to be used for digging 
dirt to make your fill, and then your power and light companies have 
these large transformers and generators and in the long run, getting 
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back to this tax deal, it is going to go back to the public, so it is just 
one of those things, which comes first, the chicken or the egg, you see, 

Mr. Scuwenecev. You represent an association, and evidently you 
have in your association people who handle this type of study on 
transportation. 

Mr. Leonarp. We have. 

Mr. Scuwencev. Is there any way for you to get a figure for us to 
indicate what the total tonnage is involved here, or has been involved, 
in the last 2 years? t 

Mr. Lronarp. I don’t believe I could tell you, sir. I don’t know 
how I would go about getting it. I would be tickled to death to do 
it for you if I thought I could accomplish it, but it wouldn’t be com- 
plete if I tried to do it myself. 

Mr. Scuwencev. Your association. 

Mr. Lzonarp. I don’t believe our association could get it, either, 
We have the trouble of some people answering letters and some don’t 
and regardless of whether they are truckers or what they are, some 
of them just won’t answer letters and you wouldn’t have a complete 
picture of it. I wouldn’t want to come to you without a complete 
picture. So, if you will excuse me from that task, I would rather not 
attempt it for you. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr, Leonard, keeping in mind what I said before, 
hasn’t the history been, over the years, of continual requests for in- 
creasing the weight limits and the sizes of trucks on the highways? 
That has been the history and then, as we increase them, of course 
there isa demand for greater standards. 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scurrer. Now my question is: Don’t we have to fix some point 
beyond which we can go or we are never going to have an adequate 
highway system ? 

Mr. LEONARD. Congressman Scherer, it is sort of like automation, 
When my father first began in the trucking business in Florida in 
1925, you could only haul about 5,000 pounds to the axle and he could 
charge enough money to pay for the trucking transportation at 5,000 
pounds per axle, so that made a gross load of maybe 6,000 or 7,000 
pounds per trailer or by truck. But nowadays, in order to give an 
economical] transportation service for the public, who are demanding 
lower prices, we must increase the weights that we transport and the 
roads themselves in order to accommodate the users who are asking 
for greater weights in commodities and greater sizes. It is something 
we can’t control. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now we go ahead and we build the Interstate System 
as we planned, or even increase the standards above what we provided 
in the 1956 act. How do we know that in 5, 10 years, the trucking 
industry and the Defense Department are not going to say to us that 
we must further increase the standards, Isn’t that with what we are 
faced? Don’t you think there must be some limit ? 

Mr. Lronarp. I think our trucking industry has been fairly reason- 
able. My knowledge of the workings of our trucking industry, they 
haven’t pushed you too hard, and I will give you an example. 
Federal program requires that you not exceed the weight per axle 
that you had in 1956, which was set, or if it was greater than 18,000 
pounds per axle, you could leave it there. But they said if it isn’t 
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18,000, then you can come up to that. Well, 18,000 pounds in Florida 
alone, we are not limited to 18,000 and we have not been for years and 
jn California we are not. 

’ Mr. Scuerer. I am willing to go along with the trucking industry 
but I don’t want to keep on going along where the trucking industry 
is going to haul the heavy cargo that can be handled and should be 
handled by the railroads much more economically. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Scherer, will you yield on that point? That 

is what I tried to say earlier. There are these agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Army, Navy and the Air Force. They are the ones 
that call and place an order for movement of anything related to de- 
fense. 
- Mr. Scuerer. I understand. I am talking about the general prob- 
lem. I think all of us realize that there must be some limit set some- 
time on size and loads that can be hauled on our highways, or we are 
never going to have an adequate highway system. Who is going to 
pay for them or how are we going to pe for them ? 

Mr. Buatnix. What puzzles me, ederal agencies concerned submit 
a recommendation that a clearance of 14 feet is adequate and order 
you to move a 16- or 18-foot piece of their own equipment. Now do 
they know—what I am puzzled about—do they know what is going 
out in the field? Have you ever been invited to make a report of your 
problems of moving defense equipment to any of the defense agencies 
involved ¢ 

Mr. Leonarp. To whom? 

Mr. Bratnrk. To any of the defense agencies involved, Air Force, 
Atlas Missile, Air Force, Navy or to the Army ? 

Mr. Lronarv. Not to make any report to them; no, sir. 

Mr. Buarnik. Were you ever invited to explain why you couldn’t 
handle an oversized piece of equipment? What your problems were 
with their own equipment ? 

Mr. Lxonarv. We usually make our report to the person that asks 


us to make the move, that is as far as we can go with it. 


Mr. Biatnix. Beyond that you have no i 
defense agency 

Mr. Leonarp. No, sir; I don’t. 

Congressman Scherer’s objection a while ago that the Defense De- 
partment at this time is looking after every nickel and dime of your 
money that they are spending, and in every instance, if one trucking 
company or one railroad is half a cent a hundred pounds less than the 
next, one, they will give it to the man that has the cheaper rate re- 
gardless. Only in those instances where it is absolutely necessary be- 
cause of time, do they ship by truck. If something can go by rail, 


ea of what happens in the 


or you can save money better by rail, they never give it to trucking 


companies unless the essence is time. 

Of course, something like these Navy propellers, if they had had 
time to ship them by rail it would have been cheaper but they couldn’t 
tie up a destroyer in the lakes up there—what is it, Lake Michigan, 
next to Milwaukee—except for a good reason, they had to get them 
there. Wings and planes and things, they are looking after your 
money, but they are not going to give it to us except where absolutely 


‘necessary. 


Mr. Scuerer. I wouldn’t want you or anyone else to interpret what 
I said as a criticism of the Defense Department wasting money. I am 
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pats looking at the overall problem we are facing as it relates to the 
auling of defense weapons and as it relates to the hauling of com. 
mercial items. After all, as Mr. Baldwin said, the defense items are 

only an infinitesimal part of the total traffic hauled by the trucking 
industry over our highways. 

Mr. Leonarp. Congressman Scherer, of course, I only know what 
I read in the papers—I am not like Will Rogers but I guess I can 
quote like he does—I only know what I read in the papers. But it is 
my understanding that they have said the space program is so im- 
portant, they said there is no limit to the amount of money we are 
going to spend on it. Now they can spend billions and trillions of 
dollars on space programs and our missile program, but on the other 
hand, if we don’t spend enough money to have adequate roads over 
which to transport these items and to do so with exneditious type of 
transportation, what good is it to spend billions of dollars on space pro- 
grams and missile programs without adequate highways over which 
to transport them ? 

Mr. Scierer. We'd have to transport these parts by plane. 

Mr. Leonarp. The Atlas missile at present is being transported by 
airplane. It costs them half a million dollars to convert a C—54 to 
where they could use the airplane. Now when they add these little 
burners on to it, that Mr. May told you about, it won’t go into an air- 

lane. That is the largest one and they had to spend one-half million 
ollars to convert it to where it could be hauled. 

Mr. Screrer. We don’t pretend to be experts; we are trying to 
learn, and as Mr. Baldwin pointed out, with all of these hearings we 
weak dig nobody has come forward and told us about these clearance 

roblems. 
3 Mr. Briatnik. That has bothered me, Mr. Scherer. Obviously, we 
will have an opportunity to question the Defense people; but these 
men do the work in the field. The Defense peop'e merely order the 
perenne. They pay for any costs. They pay for those costs, don’t 
they? 

What I am afraid of is that we are going to get to a point where 
we will have a splendid Interstate and Defense Highways System 
completed around 1975 and it will take ingenuity of civilian industry 
ene such as these to haul military equipment in spite of the de- 

ense highway system, and that we will have to bypass it. 

Mr. Bavtpwin. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Leonard, are these contracts 
employing you to carry one of these, are they negotiated contracts or 
are they on a competitive bid basis? 

Mr. Lron rp. They are on competitive bid basis always. All Gov- 
ernment hauling is on a competitive bid basis. 

Mr. Batpwin. And is the contract with the Government or with the 
specific contractor, such as the company building the Atlas missile? 
Sa Leonarp. It is the Government. The Government pays the 

ill. 

Mr. Batpwin. You are negotiating directly with the Government 
rather than the manufacturer of the missile? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir, and they keep the costs down to just as bare 
as they could get it for us. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Leonard, we thank you very, very kindly, you 
and your associates, 
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Mr. Leonarp. I want to say in defense of the trucking industry for 
Congressman Baldwin, back when you had your 1956 investigation, 
that our industry unfortunately did not have a conference within the 
American Trucking Associations and that is probably why you didn’t 
hear from us at that time. It was just at the time we were in the 

rocess of trying to get in the conference. I will try to excuse them 
or that reason. Thank you for listening. 

Mr. Biatrnrx. We hope to complete the testimony initiated early 
today by Mr. D. K. Chacey, Assistant Chief of Transportation for 
Transportation Engineering, Department of the Army. 


STATEMENT OF D. K. CHACEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPORTA- 
. TION FOR TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY—Resumed 


Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, this morning when we halted, we had just 
finished discussing the fact that some 14 months after the adoption of 
the standards, the Chief of Transportation’s Office notified the Fed- 
eral Highways Administrator that it had checked into the problem 
and had found that the 14-foot vertical clearance standard was ade- 
quate. It then notified the Assistant Secretary for Defense for sup- 
ply and logistics of the action taken. 

A couple of months later, you become concerned once again about 
the 14-foot vertical clearance standard. Do you recall talking with 
Mr. Siegle of the Bureau of Public Roads at the AASHO meeting in 
Chicago in December of 1957 ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I do, sir. ; 

Mr. May. Did you express your concern to him at that time about 
14-foot vertical clearance standard ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I did. 

Mr. May. What action did you take thereafter in connection with 
the problem ? 

r. Cuacey. Well, if I may, sir—— 
_ Mr. Screrer. Now, was that after the Defense Department had 
reported to the Bureau of Public Roads that it had made a survey 
and all of the departments had come to the conclusion that 14 feet 
was O.K. ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuacey. If I may, sir, I would like to comment briefly on this 
point. If you will recall, it was Congressman Scherer who men- 
tioned the fact that sputnik had occurred a few days after our letter 
of October 1, 1957, which indicated that the 14-foot vertical clearance 
would be adequate. In addition to this, I believe, I know that I was 
very much impressed by not only this accomplishment but by the ac- 
tions taken by many of our public officials and agencies which brought 
a greater realization to us of the potentialities of guided missiles and 
ace vehicles. This is significant because I think it is the basis for 
e actions that were taken by the Chief of Transportation followin, 
that date. Up until this time we in the Department of Defense ha 
issued regulations. As an example, on size and weight limitations, 
the.effort was being made to keep military equipment to a size, weight 
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and configuration that could be moved not only in the United States 
but in theaters of operation in overseas areas. 

We all can recall some of the areas where we have had this require- 
ment. But with this emphasis on space vehicles and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, some of us came to the realization that we had to do 
something other than consider movements in overseas areas. We had 
to consider the fact that we were now in an age in which we had two 
areas to be concerned with. 

One, items of equipment to be moved in theaters of operation, and 
two, items that would require movement in the Zone of Interior only. 

In addition to this, I think there was a much greater realization— 
I know there was on my part—of the ultimate effect of building the 
Interstate System with all overpass structures to a given standard, 
and supplementing that with our State freeway systems; and the ex- 
ample that concerned me greatly was the action taken by the State of 
California. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, you are getting a little bit ahead of the 
story. Could we move back to December of 1957? What action did 
you take thereafter? What was your first action, official action in con- 
nection with this vertical clearance problem ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Following that date / 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuacey. We prepared a letter for the Chief of Transportation 
which was again transmitted to the military agencies. 

Mr. May. Did you first ask for an estimate of possible costs of the 
Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Cuacey. We asked for a general indication of what this meant 
in terms of increased costs. We did not at that time expect to get 
what you would consider an engineering estimate, but some guidance 
as to what area we are in and where we are going in this vertical clear- 
ance problem. 

Mr. May. When did you make that request ? 

Mr. Cuacery. I believe that was in—I have reference to it here in 
March 1958 correspondence. I am not certain of the date of the 
request. 

r. May. I understand Mr. Erickson furnished the estimates in- 
formally about March 13,1958. Is that not right ? 


Mr. Cuacey. I suspect so. I think we got it by telephone actually. 

Mr. May. What did Mr. Erickson indicate the cost might be? 

Mr. Cuacey. At this time this very general guidance that we re- 
quested, I have shown it here in a memorandum for record—which 
says: | 
It is also understood that the cost of increasing vertical clearance to 16 feet 
would be about 0.25 percent of the cost of constructing the Interstate System 
and increasing vertical clearance to 18 feet would be about 0.57 percent of the 
eost of constructing the Interstate System. 

Mr. May. Fifty-seven hundreds of 1 percent. 

Mr. Cuacey. Right. 

Mr. May. It was thereafter that you forwarded this letter from 
the Chief of Transportation’s Office to the same branches of the mili; 
tary to which the original January 1957 letter was forwarded; 18 
that correct ? 
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Mr. Cuacey. I believe at that time we sent identical communica- 
tions to everyone except the Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army. 

Mi, May. And at that time, Major General Browning was Acting 
Chief of Transportation ? 

Mr. Cuacry. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Did you compose the letter, Mr. Chacey ¢ 

Mr. Cuacery. I did, sir. 

Mr. May. Briefly, what did you ask in this letter? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, briefly we tried to explain some of these prob- 
lems that we felt we probably hadn’t adequately explained previously, 
and we told them we thought there was justification in requesting 
them to reevaluate this problem of vertical clearance. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we have Mr. Chacey identify this 
letter and make that an exhibit ¢ 

(Exhibit 6 follows :) 


Exursit 6 


DISPOSITION FoRM 
Marcu 18, 1958. 
File No. TCATE. 


From : CofT 
To: CofORD Comment No. 1 
Subject: Highway Clearance Standards. Frerich/71787 /dit 


1. Reference is made to DF Comment No. 1, TCATE (RCSI #7(c)), 15 Janu- 
ary 1957, requesting that the geometric design standards adopted by the Ameri- 
ean Association of State Highway Officials for the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways (NSIDH) be reviewed, especially with respect to 
the 14-foot vertical clearance standard for bridges and underpasses. Your 
Comment No. 2, ORDGX-T 00/7UI 2021, 18 April 1957, indicated that the stand- 
ards are considered sufficient and adequate for the normal movement of Ord- 
nance equipment in present and anticipated use. 

2. Based on comments and recommendations received from the Department 
of Defense agencies concerned, the Federal [lighway Administrator was ad- 
vised on 1 October 1957 that the geometric design standards adopted for the 
NSIDH were adequate for the movement of present and anticipated equipment 
and materials. 

8. A'tthough no objections to the standards were reported, some agencies 
indicated a 14-foot requirement for the then foreseen guided missiles. In 
addition, since the above coordination there has been a greater realization of 
future space flight, guided missile developments, and mobile defense. 

4. Inclosed for your information is a map of the NSIDH, which includes the 
routes recently recommended by the Secretary of Commerce for addition to 
the System. This 41,000-mile System will be the network of major arterial 
highways to serve both civilian and military needs. In addition there will be 
many State highways constructed to the same vertical clearance standard. 

5. There will be built into the NSIDH some 20,000 highway grade-separa- 
tion structures. Approximately 10,000 of these structures will be major inter- 
changes and many of them will be located at intersections with Federal-aid 
Primary routes and other routes of major importance. Because structures gen- 
erally remain in use for at least 50 years, it is necessary that they be con- 
structed so as to be adequate for long-range requirements. As grade-separa- 
tion structures are completed on the Interstate System and the other major 
routes, it will become more difficult and ultimately impossible to move vehicles 
and loads that exceed the vertical clearance of these structures any appreciable 
distance. In addition, experience has shown that structures may not always 
accommodate a vehicle and load designed to use these structures. This is be- 
canse future resurfacing, snow and ice accumulation, and the movement of 
vehicles resulting from springing action when passing over irrecularities in 
highway pavements will reduce the vertical clearance of the structures. 
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6. Although some structures on the NSIDH have already been construct 
it is believed there may be justification for a revision of the vertical clearance 
standard in order to provide for future military requirements. If an increase 
in the vertical clearance standard would provide a significant contribution 
to the movement of future defense items, it is important that this be known 
at the earliest possible date. 

7. It is requested that you re-evaluate the requirements for future Ordnance 
Corps movements over the public highways of the United States and furnish 
any additional comments and recommendations by 30 April 1958 on the verti- 
cal clearance requirements for highway grade-separation structures. 


S. R. Brownina, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Deputy Chief of Transportation, 

Mr. Batpwin. What is the date of that letter ? 

Mr. Cracey. March 18, 1958. 

Mr. May. So this letter asked the various branches to reevaluate 
their position regarding 14-foot vertical clearance. Wou'd you briefly 
state when these other branches replied to that letter and indicate what 
they said ? 

Mr. Cnracry. Briefly, on April 24, 1958, the Department of the 
Navy replied : “Tt is felt the 14-foot vertical clearance will be ade- 
quate. 

Mr. Gray (presiding). At what date was that? 

Mr. Crracry. April 24, 1958. 

(Exhibit 7 follows.) 
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Aprir 24, 1958, 
From : Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
To: Dennty Chief of Transnortotion, Office of the Chief of Transportation, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 
Subject : Highway clearance standards. 
Reference: (a) OCT Wash. DC. ltr TCATE of 13 March 1958 to BuDocks, 
(b) BuDocks 1st End H-301C/mm N2 of 10 April 1958 on OCT 
Wash Itr to BuSand A. 

1. Reference (a), forwarded by reference (b), as a matter under the cognizance 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, requested reevaluation by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy of requirements for future Navy movements in excess of 14-foot 
vertical clearance over the public highways of the United States. It is felt that 
14-foot vertical clearance will be acceptable. 


Mr. May. Will you go on, Mr. Chacey? 

Mr. Cnacry. On April 30, 1958, the Department of the Air Force 
replied : “It is recommended that consideration be given to increasing 
the present 14-foot clearance standard for future construction of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways to 16 feet.” 

(Exhibit 8 follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ATR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS, U.S. Arr Force, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1958. 
Memorandum for Chief of Transportation, Department of Army. 
Subject : Highway clearance standards. 


1. Reference is made to your letter TCATE dated March 18, 1958, subject as 
above. 

2. There are no known approved development plans or programs that contem- 
plate missiles or supporting equipment of such a size that would require an in- 
crease to present vertical clearance standard for the National System of Inter- 
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state and Defense Highways. There is some outsize equipment requiring move- 
ment over highways needing vertical clearances up to 16 feet. However, these 
eases are not national in scope but would infrequently occur and would undoubt- 
edly be limited to local moves within one State. Examples of items requiring 
clearance higher than present standard are: Engine test chamber, 15 feet 6 
inches, diameter; circuit breakers, 16 feet; and valves, 15 feet; possible equip- 
ment to be moved on Tennessee highways serving the Arnold Engineering Devel- 
opment Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. Similarly, a 14-foot standard could adversely 
affect missile and aircraft movements over the highways to and from the Los 
Angeles area and the Flight Test Center at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. A 
review of requests for highway waivers and clearances on file at Headquarters, 
Continental Air Command, Mitchel Air Force Base, N.Y., indicates many were 
for vertical clearances from 14 feet 6 inches, up to and including 15 feet 4 inches. 
It is impossible to forecast the exact dimensions of weapons systems after 1970; 
therefore, impracticable to estimate a vertical clearance standard that would be 
optimum for the 50-year use expectancy of highway grade-separation structures, 

3. In view of the foregoing, it is recommended that consideration be given to 
increasing the present 14-foot clearance standards for future construction of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways to 16 feet. 

RayMoOND L. WINN, 
Brigadier General, USAF, Director of Transportation, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel 
(For the Chief of Staff). 

Mr. May. Will you go on? : én 

Mr. Cnacey. On July 24, 1958, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Mili- 
tary Operations, Army, replied, and these are quotations from the 
letters, they are not the complete letter. 


In view of the cost of the National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways and its projected useful life of 50 years, it is believed militarily unsound 
to consider only presently foreseen requirements in evaluating adequacy of 
14-foot vertical standard. Technology is advancing so rapidly that it is vir- 
tually impossible to predict what our military requirements will be more than 
6 to 8 years from now. The space agencies already are demanding larger pay- 
loads and more powerful rocket motors which will mean larger physical dimen- 
sions than our wmissiles have today. Future technical advances thus could 
mean even larger sizes of military hardware. This hardware should not be 
restricted in its rapid movement over the Nation’s highways in the future 
because of an overly conservative vertical clearance standard established 
today. The Department of Defense’s position should include standards which 
provide a reasonable leeway for future requirements. 


And he continued with the recommendation: 


As a point of departure, at least a 20-foot vertical clearance standard be 
considered as a Department of Defense position in this matter. 
_ Mr. May. I might quote the second paragraph on that first page 
where it says: “It is understood that an increased vertical clearance 
will not necessarily mean a large increase in construction costs pro- 
vided the decision is made now.” That was July 24, 1958. 
_ Have we mentioned the reply from the Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand? You received that on May 1, 1958, from the Chief of Ord- 
nance, 

Mr, Cnacey. On May 1, 1958, the Chief of Ordnance replied that 
a 14-foot clearance was adequate for all commands except the Ord- 
nance Missile Command, which on April 18, 1958, had replied that: 
“Consideration should be given to a vertical clearance of 16 to 17 
feet in order to allow for any variations in loading.” 
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6. Although some structures on the NSIDH have already been constru 
it is believed there may be justification for a revision of the vertical clearance 
standard in order to provide for future military requirements. If an increase 
in the vertical clearance standard would provide a significant contribution 
to the movement of future defense items, it is important that this be known 
at the earliest possible date. 


7. It is requested that you re-evaluate the requirements for future Ordnance 
Corps movements over the public highways of the United States and furnish 
any additional comments and recommendations by 30 April 1958 on the verti- 
cal clearance requirements for highway grade-separation structures. 

R. Brownina, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Deputy Chief of Transportation, 

Mr. Batpwin. What is the date of that letter ? 

Mr. Cnacey. March 18, 1958. 

Mr. May. So this letter asked the various branches to reevaluate 
their position regarding 14-foot vertical clearance. Wou'd you briefl 
state when these other branches replied to that letter and indicate what 
they said? 

Mr. Crracry. Briefly, on April 24, 1958, the Department of the 
Navy replied : “It is felt the 14-foot vertical clearance will be ade- 
quate. 

Mr. Gray (presiding). At what date was that ? 

Mr. Crracry. April 24, 1958. 

(Exhibit 7 follows.) 
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Aprir 24, 1958, 
From : Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
To: Denmty Chief of Transnortotion, Office of the Chief of Transportation, De 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 
Subject : Highway clearance standards. 
Reference: (a) OCT Wash. DC. Itr TCATE of 13 March 1958 to BuDocks, 
(b) BuDocks 1st End H-301C/mm N2 of 10 April 1958 on OCT 
Wash Itr to BuSand A. 

1. Reference (a), forwarded by reference (b), as a matter under the cognizance 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, requested reevaluation by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy of requirements for future Navy movements in excess of 14-foot 
vertical clearance over the public highways of the United States. It is felt that 
14-foot vertical clearance will be acceptable. 


Mr. May. Will you go on, Mr. Chacey? 

Mr. Cnacry. On April 30, 1958, the Department of the Air Force 
replied : “It is recommended that consideration be given to increasing 
the present 14-foot clearance standard for future construction of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways to 16 feet.” 

(Exhibit 8 follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ATR Force, 
HEeapquarters, U.S. Arr Force, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1958. 

Memorandum for Chief of Transportation, Department of Army. 
Subject : Highway clearance standards. 

1. Reference is made to your letter TCATE dated March 18, 1958, subject as 
above. 

2. There are no known approved development plans or programs that contem- 
plate missiles or supporting equipment of such a size that would require an in- 
crease to present vertical clearance standard for the National System of Inter- 
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state and Defense Highways. There is some outsize equipment requiring move- 
ment over highways needing vertical clearances up to 16 feet. However, these 
eases are not national in scope but would infrequently occur and would undoubt- 
edly be limited to local moves within one State. Examples of items requiring 
clearance higher than present standard are: Engine test chamber, 15 feet 6 
inches, diameter; circuit breakers, 16 feet; and valves, 15 feet; possible equip- 
ment to be moved on Tennessee highways serving the Arnold Engineering Devel- 
opment Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. Similarly, a 14-foot standard could adversely 
affect missile and aircraft movements over the highways to and from the Los 
Angeles area and the Flight Test Center at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. A 
review of requests for highway waivers and clearances on file at Headquarters, 
Continental Air Command, Mitchel Air Force Base, N.Y., indicates many were 
for vertical clearances from 14 feet 6 inches, up to and including 15 feet 4 inches. 
It is impossible to forecast the exact dimensions of weapons systems after 1970; 
therefore, impracticable to estimate a vertical clearance standard that would be 
optimum for the 50-year use expectancy of highway grade-separation structures, 

3. In view of the foregoing, it is recommended that consideration be given to 
increasing the present 14-foot clearance standards for future construction of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways to 16 feet. 

RayMonpD L. WINN, 
Brigadier General, USAF, Director of Transportation, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel 
(For the Chief of Staff). 

Mr. May. Will you goon? * 

Mr. Cuacey. On July 24, 1958, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Mili- 
tary Operations, Army, replied, and these are quotations from the 
letters, they are not the complete letter. 


In view of the cost of the National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways and its projected useful life of 50 years, it is believed militarily unsound 
to consider only presently foreseen requirements in evaluating adequacy of 
14-foot vertical standard. Technology is advancing so rapidly that it is vir- 
tually impossible to predict what our military requirements will be more than 
6 to 8 years from now. The space agencies already are demanding larger pay- 
loads and more powerful rocket motors which will mean larger physical dimen- 
sions than our missiles have today. Future technical advances thus could 
mean even larger sizes of military hardware. This hardware should not be 
restricted in its rapid movement over the Nation’s highways in the future 
because of an overly conservative vertical clearance standard established 
today. The Department of Defense’s position should include standards which 
provide a reasonable leeway for future requirements. 


And he continued with the recommendation: 


As a point of departure, at least a 20-foot vertical clearance standard be 
considered as a Department of Defense position in this matter, 
_ Mr. May. I might quote the second paragraph on that first page 
where it says: “It is understood that an increased vertical clearance 
will not necessarily mean a large increase in construction costs pro- 
vided the decision is made now.” That was July 24, 1958. 
_ Have we mentioned the reply from the Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand? You received that on May 1, 1958, from the Chief of Ord- 
nance, 

Mr, Cuacey. On May 1, 1958, the Chief of Ordnance replied that 
a 14-foot clearance was adequate for all commands except the Ord- 
nance Missile Command, which on April 18, 1958, had replied that: 
“Consideration should be given to a vertical clearance of 16 to 17 
feet in order to allow for any variations in loading.” 
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(Exhibit 9 follows :) 


ExuIsit 9 

May 1, 1958. 
ORDGY-T 
GO/891 9327 
TCATE 
Subject : Highway clearance Standards. 
To: CofT. 
From: CofORD 

Comment No, 2 

Mr. Bask/ea/T2433 

1. In order to reevaluate the situation as suggested in Comment No. 1 this 
office requested comments from the various commodity commands and the 
several divisions located within the Office, Chief of Ordnance. 

2. All comments received, with the exception of those forwarded by the 1.8, 
Army Ordnance Missile Command, expressed the belief that the proposed 14-ft. 
clearance would be adequate. 

3. The comments of the Missile Command are forwarded as Incl. 2 to this 
Comment. 

S. I. Tennyson, Assistant 
(For the Chief of Ordnance). 


ORDNANCE Corps, 
REDSTONE ARSENAL, 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala., April 18, 1958. 
ORDIW-PATM 
Subject: Highway Clearance Standards. 
To: Office, Chief of Ordnance, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C., 
Attention: ORDGI-T. 


1. Reference in your letter of March 21, 1958, file ORDOI-T, 72433 and 
copy of DF from Office, Chief of Transportation to Office, Chief of Ordnance. 

2. The following information has been received from the mission agencies 
and Redstone Depot of this Command: 

(a) Industrial Division: 

This division finds the provisions adequate for the normal movement of 
Ordnance equipment in present and anticipated use. 

(6) Research and Development Division: 

The 14-foot vertical clearance and underpasses adequately covers the re- 
quirements for items of equipment contemplated for use in systems now is re- 
Search and development by the Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency. 

(c) Field Service Division: 

This office does not concur in the proposed 14-foot vertical clearance, En- 
closed is a sketch depicting the basis for nonconcurrence. In addition with 
the present missile systems of 9-foot diameter, a cradle of 1 foot in height on a 
standard flatbed trailer (11-foot high) from highway. The proposed 14-foot 
verticle clearance would be used up without consideration being given to road 
bounce and the possibility of ice coverage, as well as normal resurfacing. This 
would not include future missile and/or space age equipment. Based on the 
foregoing, it is believed that vertical clearance of 17 feet would be required. 

(ad) Redstone Depot: 

The vertical height of 14 feet on highway structures is adequate to handle the 
type of ordnance supplies being shipped from this depot. Future missions will 
involve a different type of material being stored and shipped from Redstone 
Depot. Although height dimensions for future material are not available, it is 
believed that a vertical clearance higher than 14 feet will be necessary. 

(e) Redstone Anti-Missile-Missile System Office has been discontinued under 
Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency General Order No. 55, effective April 
14, 1958. 

8. The information as furnished above is based on the shipping of a single 
item. 

4. Based on information and studies now being conducted by this office, which 
are incomplete at this time, consideration should be given to a vertical clearance 
of 16 to 17 feet in order to allow for any variations in loading, that will provide 
for the maximum utilization of equipment. 


Gerorce A. BICKERTON, 
Chief, Trafic Management Office 
(For the Commander). 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, the last answer was received July 24, 1958, 
We might take note of the fact that the initial letter went out March 
18 and it took 4 months for a final answer to be returned, 

Mr. Chairman, could we present these to Mr. Chacey? We will 
make them part of the record. 

Mr. Gray. They will be made a part of the record. 

(Exhibit 10 follows:) 

10 
July 24, 1958, 
Comment No. 4 
Lieutenant Colonel Crayton/75126/et 

OPS CO WH 10. 
Subject: Highway clearance standards. 
To: CofT 
From: DCSOPS. 
odes References: (a) Comment No. 1, CofT, subject as above, dated March 18, 
(b) Comment No. 3, C/R. & D. subject as above, dated May 5, 1958. 

2. In view of the cost of the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways and its projected useful life of 50 years, it is believed militarily un- 
sound to consider only presently foreseen requirements in evaluating the ade- 
quacy of the 14-foot vertical clearance standard. Technology is advancing so 
rapidly that it is virtua'ly impossible to predict what our military requirements 
will be more than 6-8 years from now. The space age is already demanding 
larger payiouds and more powerful rocket motors which will mean larger 
physical dimensions than our missiles have today. Future technical break- 
throughs could mean even larger sizes of military hardware. This hardware 
should not be restricted in its rapid movement over the Nation's highways in the 
future because of an overly conservative vertical clearance standard estab’ished 
today. The Defense Department position should include standards which pro- 
vide a reasonable leeway for future requirements. 

3. It is understood that an increased vertical clearance will not necessarily 
mean a large increase in construction costs provided the decision is made now, 

4. Information has been received from OCofT that subsequent to the date on 
comment 1, DOD issued instruction sheet No. 3224.1, dated March 25, 1958, sub- 
ject. “DOD Engineering for Transportability Program” which directed the 
services to designate an operating agency to monitor current and developmental 
material and equipment to insure conformance with weight and dimension 
criteria of the various transportation systems. This instruction sheet was for- 
warded through ODCSLOG to TC for implementation. Action on the instruction 
sheet is being handled by Mr. Whildin, X 56963. Mr. Whildin was not aware of 
the enclosure 1. 

5. Your attention is invited to paragraph 8 of reference 1b, wherein the Office 
of the Chief of Research and Development is willing to participate in a detailed 
study of this matter. 

6. It is recommended that in light of the information noted in paragraphs 
2-5, supra, that as a point of departure for the action referred to in paragraph 
4, above. at least a 20-foot vertical clearance standard be considered as a Depart- 
ment of Defense position in this matter. 

F. T. PACHTER, 
Brigadier General, GS, 
Director of Onerations, ODCSOPS 
(For the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations). 


Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, could you explain the reason it took 4 months 
to obtain the final answer to your letter? 

Mr. Crracey. Well, I would be the first to acknowledge that when 
you look back over these things it seems quite a long time. However, 
I think an important fact that did contribute to this is the machinery 
or the procedures that are established in the Department of Defense 
for insuring consideration of these problems, it is necessary, for ex- 
ample, for the people that we wrote to, to again write to someone else. 
I know, for example, our Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations sent 
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official communications to the Assistant Chief for Research and De- 
velopment and to Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. These things, 
by the time they shake out an official position and state it within their 
own areas of responsibility, simply consume some time. 

'. Mr. Scuerer. All of these communications to which counsel is re- 
ferring took place, did they not, within 6 to 8 months after sputnik? 
» Mr. Cuacey. Well, we get around—— 

Mr. Scuerer. I mean that we have referred to so far. 

Mr. Cutacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. And there were constant and rapid changes taking 
place in the thinking in the Defense Department with reference to 
the type of weapons we were going to use to combat sputnik? Wasn't 
this a Fasc rg of great upheaval and indecision and lack of determina- 
tion of what we should do? 

» Mr. Cnacery. Well, there isn’t any question but what this was a 
period of indecision. 

Mr. Scuerer. It was reflected in the executive branch as well as in 
Congress ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Everybody. 

Mr. Cuarx. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Cxiark. When you were saying that you were writing these 
letters and it took 6 to 8 months, are these offices that you referred 
to, are they in this area or are they on the west coast, or the east coast ? 
. Mr. Crracey. The offices that we addressed communications to are 
‘all in the Washington area. But the Chief of Ordnance, for example, 
had to go to Huntsville, Ala., to the Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand. Generally they are in this area. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, you were aware that each day the State high- 
way departments were building structures out in the field which might 
‘well prove to be inadequate ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. We were worried about Russia sending up a larger 
and bigger sputnik, chiefly, weren’t we ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Sir? 

’ Mr. Scuerer. During that period we were worrying about Russia 
‘sending up a larger and bigger sputnik; wasn’t that the chief worry ? 

Mr. Criark. Mr. Chairman, I wonder, for the record, if we 
couldn’t say this was 10 months after sputnik, roughly. 
Mr. Scuerer. Wait a minute. 
~ Mr. Gray. Mr. Clark has the floor. 

. .Mr. Scnerer. You said 10 months after sputnik. Sputnik came 
in October of 1957, and the last letter you referred to—— 

Mr. Cuark. This letter we are referring to—— 

Mr. Scuerer. July of 1958. 

Mr. May. Ten months. Mr. Chacey, were the other people con- 
pepet with this problem also aware that structures were being built 
‘daily 
~ Mr. Cuacey. I believe we so stated in our communication. 
© ‘Mr. May. I don’t think it is covered. 

‘Mr. Scuwencev. Will counsel yield? 
Mr. Gray. Mr. Schwengel. — 


concerned about it. I don’t know w 


Mr. Scuwencet. I would like to — out it is obvious they were 
y we have to ask questions about 
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this. I think everyone knows the building program was going for. 
ward. Certainly the Defense Department did. But isn’t it true that 
you had more than just that to consider? I mean, you had to con- 
sider this in comparison to the total problem and also was this actu- 
ally going to be needed with the equipment we were planning and 
also if there might not be some other ways to transport this equip- 
ment. And you discovered we had found other ways to transport 
these things, haven’t you? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir, they have seen moving. There is not an 
question but what, during this period, there were a lot of questions 
raised and a lot of discussion on what was around the corner, I 
don’t think any of us knew what this really meant to us and I think it 
teok us a while to realize what the future of missiles and space vehi- 
cles meant to us. 

Mr. ScuHwencet. Was there also in your thinking some idea about 
seeing what the railroad industry could do about this or was that of 
your thinking? Or did you contact those people, or were they con- 
sulted to see whether or not it might not be cheaper to improve facil- 
ities on the railroads to carry what is obviously a small percent of 
the total traffic for which this road is being built ? 

Mr. Cuacey. This is quite an involved problem. Numberwise, most 
of our missiles move by rail. Some of these missiles that we have been 
discussing here are items which, because of their sensitivity and char- 
acter and such as that, are not transported by railway transportation. 
This is an unknown quantity as far as the future is concerned. The 
railroads have been very cooperative and have gone into pneumatic 
dunnage for us and have done a lot of research work that has gone 
into transportation of sensitive, hazardous items by railway trans- 
portation. 

There is another important aspect of this and that is that the rail- 
roads don’t always go to the place where you have to have some of 
these items. So, in my judgment, we must have flexibility in our 
transpor‘ation capabilities. These were new items. 

The Atlas missile was something entirely new to everybody and 
so it was a matter for the science and industry and defense officials 
to work this problem out as best they could under the pressures that 
were being applied. It was an urgent program, and it was a new. 
one and there is still a lot we don’t know about it. 

Mr. Coox. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scuwence.. The gentleman from New York asked me to yield. 

Mr. Rostson. Along the lines of your mention of railroad coopera- 
tion, isn’t it true that the Minuteman missile under development is 
being designed for use from mobile railroad bases of some sort.? 

Mr. Cuacey. I can answer yes, but I can’t go into detail on it. 

Mr. Rostson. Rut this is a weapon of the future, too. 

Mr. Cracry. This is one of the weanons of the future. 

Mr. BuiatntK (presiding). Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Coox. Mr. Chacey, we have been talking about the so-called 
weapons of the future, but wasn’t there some earlier testimony of 
other types of more modern or the usual type of hardware, such as 
tanks and other vehicles which were creating a problem as far as 
14-foot overpasses are concerned at this time also? 

Mr. Cuacey. I am sorry, but I didn’t hear the first few words. 
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Mr. Cook. We have been dealing with the confusion that was sup- 

d to have occurred in the Defense Department after sputnik, but 

am raising a question as to other types, the usual types of hardware; 

tanks and other types of Army equipment, which were practically 

impossible to put on these cars, as has been testified, to take under 

14-foot underpasses. Isn’t that true, approximately in the latter part 
of 1957 and 1958? 

Mr. Cuacey. We had some of those items of equipment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coox. Didn’t this cause you some concern as well as the new 
missile program ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Not nearly so much, no, sir, because of the fact that 
you can ship them by rail and the fact that they are—you can put 
them on their wheels and move them. An Atlas missile you can’t 
move except on wheels, and a special rig. So I personally felt that 
we were in a different ball park when we moved into the missile and 
space vehicle area. 

Mr. Coox. But you were satisfied with the 14-foot limit then as 
to other ordinary equipment, modern equipment, at that time? 

Mr. Cuacey. The answer to that question is: I don’t have that re- 
sponsibility. The important point is that the people who have the 
responsibility for implementation and use of these weapons were sat- 
isfied with the fact that they could move them by rail, or they could 
move them up around the occasional overpass structure and I[ think 
that area is one that was not clearly understood by everyone. That 
is, aS we continue to build these overpass structures, we will ulti- 
mately restrict or prohibit the type of movement which we have been 
so accustomed to over a period of many years for the occasional over- 
size movement, and that is that you can route it around the occasional 
overpass or other obstruction. 

Mr. Cook. Do I understand that you only became concerned as to 
the 14-foot level with the advent of the space age and missile 
program ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir, that isn’t correct. We introduced corre- 
spondence in 1957 to query the military departments and agencies of 
the Department of Defense in this area. 

Mr. Cook. Then it is unfair to say that only the missile program 
and so-called weapons of the future were responsible for the con- 
fusion which is supposed to be legitimate confusion because of these 
problems, and yet there were other problems besides the future 
problems ? 

Mr. Cuacry. There is no question but what other areas would 
benefit by an increase in vertical clearance. 

Mr. Coox. In fact, since sputnik didn’t go up until the latter part 
of 1957, you began to be concerned prior to sputnik ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield on that very point that you raised? 

Mr. Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. As I understand it now, Mr. Chacey, see if I can 
summarize what you are telling us on this issue that Mr. Cook is ques- 
tioning you about. As I understand it, prior to October 1, 1957, 
in the months, say, of August, July, and June, there had been some 
concern with reference to the 14-foot clearance that had been estab- 
lished under the 1956 act; and that during that period there was a 
complete study made by every department in the Department of 
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Defense; that after they made those studies, they reported to you 
that the 14-foot clearance was sufficient; and then on October 1, 1957, 
you did report to the Bureau of Public Roads that after these sur- 
veys had been made, that every agency in the Department of De- 
‘fense was satisfied that the 14-foot clearance adopted under the 1956 
act was sufficient to meet defense needs. And you did that because 
you were following out a policy which you testified to, namely, that 
lishing which were designed to meet civilian needs would meet 
military requirements; that, therefore, up to this point, up to Oc- 
tober 1, 1957, you were following that philosophy and designed mili- 
tary weapons in order that they could get under a 14-foot clearance, 

As you pointed out, you had a clearance problem not only in the 
United States, but you had that problem abroad. Now up to that 
point, as I understand it, you concur that was good reasoning and a 
good recommendation and a proper recommendation that you made 
to the Bureau of Public Roads. Are we clear? Is that the essence 
of your testimony ? 

r. CHACEY. That is correct. We considered this, in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, a practical solution to the problem. In other word 
we did not consider there was justification to request a higher vertiead 
clearance at that time. 

Mr. Scnerer. And that 14-foot up to that time, took care of the 
military needs both in this country and abroad, because of the policy 
you had adopted ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes; in large part. 

Mr. Scnerer. Then came sputnik and it upset the apple cart; isn’t 
that. right ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Then you began to think immediately, or some neople 
in the Defense Department did, is this 14-foot clearance sufficient? 
And somebody came to the conclusion it wasn’t and then you started 
to reevaluate the clearance problem in the light of sputnik; and that 
is where we are now in the testimony and the questions being asked 
by counsel. 

The question is: Was there undue delay in arriving at a conclusion 
after this change, namely sputnik, took place in October of 1957? 
Have I stated the case? 

Mr. Cuacey. You have stated it very accurately. 

Mr. Cook. One more question, if I may. Do I understand, as of 
= you and the Defense Department all were satisfied with 14 

eet 


Mr. Cuacey. Officially. 

— - viceg The day before sputnik went up you were satisfied with 
eet 

Mr. Cuacey. Before sputnik, the Defense Department officially 
stated to the Federal Highway Administrator that the 14-foot vertical 
clearance was adequate. 

Mr. Coox. And you did not begin to have any doubts as to the 14 
feet until after sputnik ? 

Mr. Cuacey. We didn’t know the seriousness of it until after 
sputnik. 

Mr. Coox. Then you base this primarily 
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_ Mr. Bratnrx. How could sputnik change the clearange require- 
ments for our own defense needs? 

Mr. Cuacey. I said after sputnik. 

Mr. Biarnrx. What about before, because there are certain types 
of om aR with or without sputnik’s existence, in reality that 
had to be be moved. Sputnik didn’t inflate them or magnify them 
nor did it shrink them. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, you were out of the room when Mr. 
Chacey explained policy prior to sputnik. Up until October, it was 
the policy of the Defense Department to build military weapons to 
fit the roads that met civilian needs and that the 14-foot clearance 
did take care of the type of weapons we had up until sputnik. 

Mr. Biatnix. Up until sputnik we had no military equipment 
which exceeded 14-foot dimensions; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuacey. We had military equipment, some items of military 
equipment, that would exceed it, but they were items which were de- 
termined, A that as an overriding necessity, they would 
move them by railway transportation or they would sacrifice time by 
alonger routing to get them to the destination. 

_ Some of the items can be dismantled and moved. Some of the 
engineer construction items can be dismantled and moved. It isn’t 

robably the best way to move them, the easiest way to move them,. 
but they can be moved in part. 

Mr. Biatnrx. We would like you to proceed, just for the record — 

Mr. Scrierer. I am sorry. 

Mr. Bratnix. Not at all. 

Mr. Scuerer. There was some confusion in my mind as I think 
there was in other peoples and I wanted to summarize Mr. Chacey’s. 
soiree up until this October 1 report to the Bureau of Public 

oads, 

Mr. Bratntx. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Crark. Mr. Chacey, at this very time in October of 1957, which 
has been going around here, larger missiles, larger equipment at this. 
very time was being designed and also being built. Will you not say 
that is true for the record 

Mr. Cnacery. I think that is correct and I think that I might say 
om the initial concept with respect to the Atlas missile was to move 
it by air. 

Mr. Ciarx. Now you are bringing in flying missiles by air. Hasn’t 
the oe been reached to continue ahippitiy by highway at this 
time 

Mr. Cnacey. Sir? 

Mr. Crark. You said you were going to fly the missiles by air. 

Mr. Cracey. The initial concept, the first we heard of it, it was to 
be moved by air. 

Mr. Crarx. The decision at this time is you will move by highways, 
is that right, or rail? 

Mr. Cuacey. The decision that exists todsy 3 that a few of them 
have moved by air, the rest of them have all been moved by railway. 

OT i Those that have been moved by air have been experi- 
menta 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Aren’t we going now from liquid propellants to solid 
r. Cuacey. That is a question that actually I can’t answer but I 
can give you my understanding 

r. Scuerer. That is what 1 read in the paper. 

Mr. Cuacey. And that isthat we are going to use both. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is the trend for these missiles to become smaller or 
largeraswe progress? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, this is a good question. Things get smaller 
“emai they get bigger. I don’t know and I am sure nobody else 

ows. 

Mr. CuarK. May I answer the question, Saturn is 22 feet in diameter, 
is it not? 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t believe that is a correct figure. 

Mr. Crarx. Approximately or higher ? 

Mr. Cuacey, Or higher is correct. 

Mr. Scurrer. Is that a solid? 

Mr. Ciark. That isa solid. 

Mr. Buatntx. We will have missile experts give us more details 
later on in the course of the hearings. Mr. May, will you continue. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, I think we should clarify some matters 
right now. 

r. Cuacey. One point, may I answer your earlier question. In 
our letter of March 18, 1958, we stated that although some structures 
on the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways have 
already been constructed, it is believed there may be justification for 
a revision of the vertical clearance standard in order to provide for 
future military requirements. If an increase in vertical clearance 
standards would provide a significant contribution to the movement 
of future defense items it is important this be known at the earliest 
possible date. 

Mr. May. Could we clarify this rail transportation. "We have here 
a list of equipment that we will present to you. You have a copy, I 
believe. Is it the position of the Defense Department that that equip- 
ment would be transported by rail 

Mr. Cracey. It is the position of the Department of Defense that 
to the extent it is practical and can be accomplished, movement of 
oversize and overweight items will be by railway transportation. 

Now I would like to state that I don’t have, i] don’t seem to have a 
copy of the regulation here, but there is an official regulation that 
covers this point. . 

Mr. May. Are you talking about peacetime movement ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. Well, we are talking about any movement. 

Mr. May. Let’s talk about an emergency. Is it the position of 
the Defense Department that you would take a tank recovery vehicle 
and ship it by rail, a 12-foot-wide piece of equipment ? 

Mr. Cuacey. To the extent that it could be handled and meet the 
military requirements, yes. 

Mr. May. Now when the time comes and railroads could not handle 
it, then what do you do with the equipment ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Only one of two answers, it moves by highway or it 
moves by air or it doesn’t move. | 

Mr. May. A lot of this equipment, in order to move by highway, 
needs structures higher than 14 feet ? 
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Mr. Cuacey. Some of those items do exceed 14 feet vertical 
clearance. 

Mr. May. That was true in October of 1957? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 4} 

Mr. May. We also mentioned a short time ago that the military 
designed this equipment for less than 14 feet. ctually the military 
tried to design the equipment for less than 14 feet. These are ex- 
amples, these pieces are examples, where they were unable to do so? 

Mr. Cuacery. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, is it possible to move the Atlas missile on the 
railroad ? 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir. 

Mr. May. Are you aware of the situation during the Korean conflict 
when 50 tanks were shipped to Korea 4 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t recall. é 

Mr. May. Do you recall that the tanks had to be dismantled and 
tracks had to be taken off the tanks before they were shipped to the 
west coast and then on to Korea ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I know that there was some of that done. Now, just 
whether it is this shipment you are speaking of or whether it had 
to do with these 50 tanks or not—I know it has been done. 

Mr. May. Is it not a fact the tracks were removed from the tanks 
in order that they could be shipped on railroads. The tanks arrived 
in Korea and after the Korean conflict they were still sitting there 
without the tracks ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr, Chairman, may Lask a question ? 

Mr. Brarnrx. Mr. 


Mr. Mumma, Now we have a military installation near me, I might 


say hundreds and thousands of tanks are stored there and they pass 


through Harrisburg and [ have seen many a train full go over the 


bridge of the Susquehanna, many tanks. There may be certain 
models that are larger than that, but they never took the tread off 
of those. 

Mr. May. The tanks do vary in size. 

0) uae They used a lot of all of these that were pretty 
standard. 


Mr, May. Tank recovery vehicle for example—— 

Mr. Mumma. That is a low-bed trailer. Now it is a good bit higher 
with the tank off. 

Mr. May. These tanks to be transported must be put in a transport 
to move along the highway, : 

Mr, Mumma. I don’t know, I see them running over the high- 
ways in these war pictures. They don’t have a.tank remover or 
whatever it is, retriever, That is a low-bed trailer that you run 
them Be on when they are disabled. 

Mr. May. In a tactical movement, the tank might move by itself, 
when they are being shipped they move on transporters. 

Mr. Mumma. When they are in service, active service they move 


by themselves until they are disabled and then they go around with 


these retrievers and get them off the battlefield. 
Mr. May. When they are disabled they then need a tank recovery 


vehicle. 
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Mr. Mumma. They do not ship both at once one on top? 

Mr. May. The tank recovery vehicle runs 14 feet 6 inches. 

Mr. Mumma. Different ones than I have seen. 

Mr. May. They are 12 feet wide and cause a great difficulty to the 
railroad. And some railroads could not handle these vehicles, could 
not transport them. 


Mr. Mumma. I don’t doubt that is true, but standard railroads of 


America can handle them. 
Aan May. Pennsylvania Railroad could not bring a tank into New 
ork. 

Mr. Mumma. Now come on. They can’t go through those tunnels: 
or anything else. That isa very unfair question. 

Mr. Biatnix. Mr. Johnson 

Mr. Jomnson. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. Chacey a question 
or two. Mr. Chacey, I would like to have you tell me what a national’ 
Geterite highway is. What is it to be used for in time of an emer- 

ney | 

SMavtp I don’t understand but I think a national defense highway 
meant more in 1956 when it was included in the Interstate System 
than has been told here today. I think it has a very definite purpose 
in the defense of this country in time of war. 

Now, with your experience, I would like to hear what the national 
oar pt highway is supposed to be and what it is supposed to be used 

or 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, the Department of Defense, for a period of ‘a 

ood many years now, has officially designated the National System of 
Tasseitats Highways as the principal system of highways to serve the: 
needs of national defense. 

In doing this, they had in mind several things: One, was that 
economically we can’t build all highways to the highest modern stand- 
ards; two, there is need for flexibility and control over the movement 
of the large volumes that were coming on to our highway systems, 
not from the standpoint of peacetime industry needs, but from the 
standpoint of our potential needs under national emergency condi- 
tions. 

Back of this thinking was the effect of dispersal of our industries 
and the fact that many of our weapons are becoming much more com- 
Siem i One system that we reviewed—I saw a review the other 

ay, for example—I believe this is a correct figure, 140-some different 
industries strung all over the United States contributed to this one 
end item. 

Therefore, it becomes more important that we have an efficient 
tem of highways to service this industry. Then from the standpoint 
of movement of troops and such as that, under potential conditions of 
national emergency, we felt that our street system was inadequate. 
That is the reason the Department of Defense has emphasized so 
greatly control of access. It would be virtually impossible to con- 
trol traffic in our old street system with an intersection every block or 
so and direct access all along it, so that the highest priority needs of 
the national defense could be moved on our public highway system. 

Recognizing full well that these needs were not entirely military 
and may be civilian in character, we believe that it was a desirable 
relationship to build a system of highways that would serve the na-- 
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tional defense and support an expanding and prosperous civilian 
economy. 

Now, I don’t know, I have rambled a little bit. I don’t know if I 
have covered the point you had in mind. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, shouldn’t there have been a true standard de- 
veloped for the width and vertical clearance on these overpasses we 
are talking about here now? I know that in our State—and we are 
building probably as much national defense highway as any other 
State—California has approved a freeway system that amounts to a 
good many hundred miles and the height of these structures is very 
important. 

OT Ghiught that in 1956, when the Highway Act was passed, and 
structures got underway in 1957, there was an awful long time taken 
between the various agencies who had this responsibility at the Fed- 
eral level and State people who were in this picture. 

- And it is my understanding from this investigation, and the infor- 
mation that we hope to receive from you people that we must arrive 
ata proper vertical height for these structures. g 

Now, seemingly some people in the Army and some people in the 
Navy and Air Force didn’t know all of the problems. And, as these 
ioetlehsen gave us their knowledge of their operations here this 
afternoon, they were given the job to move this, but there were cer- 
tain obstacles that were in their way and took a certain amount of 
additional time and effort. 

Now, I think that all of our Federal agencies here certainly have a 
responsibility in agreeing on the standard and height of these struc- 
tures because of the millions and millions of dollars being spent. If we 
knew how high to build them to start with, we could have saved a lot of 
money, and, at the same time, provided a real highway system for 
the national defense. 

Mr. Screrer. Will the gentleman yield for just one observation? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Scnerer. We must remember that all of the slides that we saw 
and all of the problems that the witness Leonard talked about arose 
on highways that were built prior to the 1956 act. 

Mr. Jonnson. I fully realize that, Mr. Scherer. There are high- 
ways that have been built since your Interstate System went into 
effect that wouldn’t take them any better than the ones you looked at. 

Mr. Biatnix. What we saw were 14-foot clearances. By and lar 
there might have been an exception or two but our point was that in 
these pictures, I think all of them or certainly most of them had a 14- 
foot clearance. That was the clearance determined upon for the 
Interstate System for overpasses that supposedly would be adequate. 

Mr. Scnerer. I certainly agree with you. I wish to point out that 
the pictures of these missiles being transported over these highways, 
however, were taken subsequent to the effective date of the 1956 
Act of highways and structures built prior to 1956; I wish to further 
point out that our area of investigation starts as of October 7, to see 
whether or not after Sputnik, there was negligence or carelessness on 
the part of the Bureau of Public Roads, the Defense Department, Con- 

ss or the trucking industry, in deciding whether or not we should 
have had a higher clearance at an earlier date than they did so decide. 
I think that is the point of our investigation. 
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Mr. BuatnrxK. I would like to proceed. The time is getting late, 

Mr. Jones. I would like to make one response to Mr. Scherer’s ob- 
servation. I hate to give sputnik credit for all of this thinking. I 
think that there were plenty of vehicles that we had to move over our 
highways prior to sputnik that needed attention as it relates to na- 
tional defense highways. 

I certainly think, Seon the standard we looked at today, we have 
many other types of equipment that we have to move in time of emer- 
gency other than the missiles. That is my point. 

I think, when you people passed this act in 1956, you were going 
to build a national defense highway and certainly there should have 
been agreement on the vertical clearance for those structures. I don’t 
think the proper thinking went into it. 

Mr. Brarnix. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Ciarg. Mr. Chairman, I won’t belabor this point. I think that 
all of us all over the United States are very much concerned about the 
mobility aspect of our defense system and whether or not we are going 
to be able to move these big items in the future. 

Now, since 1956, there have been 8,700 underpasses or overpasses 
that have been built, not to the new specifications under the new 
ruling that you have now come out with just 2 weeks ago—16 feet. 
But in 1959 alone, while all these letters were supposed to be going 
around just in Washington, D.C., 10 months it took the Defense De- 

artment to make up its mind what it was going to do and there have 
en 2,300 underpasses or overpasses built since that time. 

To me the indecision is really bad as far as our national defense 
system is concerned. And I think that we should all be more than 
ete to see that something like this does not happen in the 

ture. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present this to Mr. Chacey 
and have him identify it and make it an exhibit. 

Mr. Chacey, would you hold that? We have been talking about de- 
lays. This memorandum might be indicative of some of the problems 
that you ran into. Would you read it, please? 


Mr. Cuacry. This is a memorandum for record dated June 5, 1958, 


by Mr. Frerich in my office. Subject: Highway clearance standards. 
Our DF of March 13, 1958 through DCSLOG and Chief, Research and Develop- 


ment, to DCSOPS on the above subject has not been replied to as yet. We had 


asked for a reply by April 30, 1958. 
Mr. May. What were those dates? 
Mr. Cuacey (reading) : 
We asked for a reply by April 30, 1958. 
Mr. May. On what date? 
Mr. Cracey. On March 13, 1958. 


Mr. May. All right. 
Mr. Cuacey (reading) : 
On April 28, Colonel Howell, Office of the Chief, Research and Development, 


called and said that the DF had not been to DCSOPS yet and that more time 
would be needed. 


Mr. May. DCSOPS would be whom ? 
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Mr. Cuacey. Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. [Reading :] 


Today Maj. W. M. Wilson, Doctrines and Combat Development Division, was 
called and he advised that the DF had been forwarded to Major McDonald, who 
was the action addressee. 


Major McDonald advised it was being coordinated with Vehicle Development 
and he would follow up on it. 

Mr. May. What is the date of the memo? 

Mr. Cuacey. June 5, 1958. 

Mr. May. March to June and still it had not been handled. What 
isa DF, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Sir? 

Mr. May. What isa DF? 

Mr. Cuacey. Disposition form. It is a communication form used 
in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. May. And what was that disposition form asking him to do? 
Wasn’t that March 13 letter asking for reevaluation ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir; that was a letter that requested reevaluation 
of the vertical clearance standard. 

Mr. May. Three months later and they had not even gotten it ? 

Mr. Cuacry. It had gone to two other staff divisions and had not as 
yet arrived at the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. 

Mi. May. Thank you. Mr. Chacey, in October of 1957, the military 
had available a trailer transport, M-15A2 to handle certain heavy 
equipment. Now was there any other piece of equipment able to 
haul these large and heavy items? 

Mr. Cuacey. This was the principal item of the Chief of Ordnance 
to haul heavy equipment, heavy loads. The Chief of Engineers had 
a heavy equipment trailer. I am not certain of the designations. 

Mr. May. What is the floor bed height of that M—15A2? 

Mr. Cuacey. The information I have here is 421% inches. 

Mr. May. We made an exhibit out of this list of pieces of equip- 
ment which you drew up. Did you have knowledge that this equip- 
ment existed back in October of 1957? 

Mr. Cuacey. I knew there were some oversize items. I did not have 
knowledge of each of these detailed items. 

Mr. May. Why was this list drawn up? 

Mr. Cuacey. 

Mr. May. Why was this list drawn up? 

Mr. Cuacey. This list was drawn up by our transportability peo- 
ple because of the feeling that we were getting a large number of over- 
size items in the supply line and that it should be brought to some- 
body’s attention. 

Mr. May. Who asked that this be drawn up? 

Mr. Cuacey. This particular list ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

? oe Cuacey. I am not sure whether anybody else did; I know I 

Mr. May. Did I? 

Mr. Cuacey. I think it was requested when you were over there. 

(Exhibit 11 follows :) 
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Mr. May. I think it is significant now and we should read the items 
here. These do not relate to the missile program. And these existed 
in 1957. These are the items which will cause some difficulty in at- 
tempting to transport them under a 14-foot vertical clearance. You 
have cranes, shovels, crawler mounted, and using that particular 
trailer we mentioned the height would go from 15 feet, 9 inches, to 16 
feet, 9 inches; 15 feet, 5 inches to 15 feet, 9. That would be using the 
engineers’ trailer, the M—162. You had crushing, screening and wash- 
ing units, crawler mounted, running from 16 feet, 9 inches, to 17 feet, 
11 inches. Ditching machines, tractors, crawler mounted, from 13 
feet, 3 inches, to 15 feet 5 inches. Concrete mixers and loaders, 
crawler mounted, from 14 feet, 2 inches, to 16 feet, 2 inches. 

Now that equipment would be used by the Corps of Engineers, is 
that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Would it be necessary for the accomplishment of their 
mission ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. This is, however, standard civilian type con- 
struction equipment. It isnot a special military item. 

Mr. May. It is not, but it would be very essential to the Corps of 
Engineers, especially in an emergency. 

r. Scuerer. I think the witness has already explained that these 
were pieces of equipment that they decided they could handle by 
moving around clearances that were 14 feet or under ? 

Mr. May. Is that true, Mr. Chacey, that you could move around? 

Mr. Cuacey. These items can be dismantled or under the present 
system of loads—— 

Mr. May. Can they be dismantled, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. We saw items of equipment, a dragline today, for ex- 
ample, that could not be dismantled any more than it had been and 
it ran 15 feet. 

Mr. Cuacery. Well, I do not want to labor the problem, but most of 
these items are items which, except for time requirements, can be 
dismantled to some extent. Now, it is not probably the best way to 
move them and it is not something that you like to do, but neverthe- 
less, it is something that they felt that for the few movements that 
this type of equipment—and this is not a type of equipment that 
moves back and forth continuously over the highway—it is a one- 
time move into a construction—— 

Mr. May. Peacetime or wartime, it does not move over the highway 
normally in peacetime or wartime ? 

Mr. Cuacey. It does not move back and forth over the highway 
in commerce. It is not a part of mobile defense materiel. It is some- 
thing that you move into a site and build an airfield and make work 
there for 30 days. It may work there for 2 days. 

Mr. May. Would the Corps of Engineers like to be able to move 
this equipment over the highways, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Definitely. 

Mr. May. You might check. Well, you will be back tomorrow, 
you might check and see how these things can be broken down. _ 

Mr. Cuacey. It is not easy, all of them; some of them are. 
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Mr. May. I think it is worthwhile mentioning some of the other 
equipment; 155-millimeter gun. First we have a 90-millimeter gun 
running 13 feet, 914 inches on its transport; 155-millimeter gun, 14 
feet 14 inch; 8-inch howitzer, 14 feet 114 inches; 155-millimeter gun, 
M-40, 14 feet 21% inches; 155-millimeter gun, M-53, 14 feet 614 
inches; 155-millimeter howitzer, M—44, 13 feet 7 inches; 155-milli- 
meter howitzer, M-52, 14 feet 514 inches; 8-inch howitzer, M-—55, 
14 feet 614 inches. 

Landing vehicle, track, 13 feet 7 inches; 90-millimeter gun, com- 
bating, 13 feet 6 inches; main battle tank, 105-millimeter gun, M-—60, 
13 feet 1014 inches; tank recovery vehicle, M—74, 14 feet 6 inches. 

M-103 tank, which you had in October 1957, 14 feet 1 inch. Air- 
craft control tower loaded on a 25-ton semitrailer, 16 feet. 

Atlas missile on its transporter, it says here, 15 feet 3 inches. That 
isthe Atlas, including the vernier, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Atlas radar, 16 feet 6 inches. Atlas launcher on semi- 
trailer, 15 feet 4 inches. 

Nike-Zeus missile, 14 feet, 8 inches. New space vehicle Dynasoar, 
which you did not have in 1957, you do have now, 15 feet 2 inches? 

Mr. Cuacey. I would like to correct that one statement, Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuacey. The reference to Nike-Zeus had to do with one item, 
a radar item we have; it is not the missile. We refer to it as Nike- 
Zeus missile and it is actually an item associated with the radar 
equipment. 

Mr. May. We understand you have a gun in development now, 
175-millimeter gun, using any of the vehicles to transport this gun, 
that will run over 14 feet. 

rs Scuerer. That is right. That is the reason they asked for 
16 feet. 

Mr. Cuasry. The last item you read, I don’t have here. 

Mr. May. No; I obtained that from Ordnance people. But the 
point is, Mr. Chacey, that this equipment existed in October 1957, 
even before. 

_ Cuacry. I am not certain all of these existed in October of 
1957. 

“7 May. Will you agree that in large part these items existed in 
195 

Mr. Cnacey. These are comparable items of equipment, These 
are replacements. Many of them may have been replaced. 

Mr. May. So there did exist at that time a problem in transporting 
these pieces of equipment ? 

Mr. pela here is no question about it. 

Mr. Scuwencer. I had one question. In modern warfare, how 
important are these now with what we know about the modern mis- 
siles? Will they be more important as time goes on or less important ? 

Mr. Biatrnrk. Could the chairman defer that question because we 
will have the Defense people who will be in a better position and 
with more authority to give us the answer. 

Mr. ScuweEncet. I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. Cuacey. Thank you. I am not qualified to answer that 
question. 
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Mr. Bratnix. If there are no further questions, with agreement of 
the members of the subcommittee, we would like to adjourn today’s 
oe and agree to meet tomorrow at 9:30, hoping to conclude 
around 1, or shortly thereafter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chacey, and your associates. 

The first day’s hearing is concluded. 

(Thereupon, at 4:50 p.m. the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 9:30 a.m., Wednesday, February 10, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1960 


House or REpresENTATIVES, 
ComMiTTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SreciIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Feperat-Aw Hieuway Procram, 
Washington, D.C. 

- The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:45 
a.m., in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John A. Blatnik 
(chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Blatnik, Fallon, Smith, Wright, Edmond- 
son, Johnson, Cook, Scherer, Baldwin, Schwengel, Robison, and 
Mumma. 

Also present: Walter R. May, chief counsel; John P. Constandy, 
associate counsel; George H. Mar‘in. administrative assistant: Sher- 
man S. Willse, investigator, and Kathryn M. Keeney, clerk of 
subcommittee, 

Mr. Biatrnrx. The Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid High- 
way Program will please come to order. 

We convene this morning in the second day of public hearings on 
matters relating to the determination of certain design requirements 
by the Department of Defense on the Interstate Highway Defense 
System. We will continue this morning with our witness of yester- 
day, Mr. D. K. Chacey, Assistant Chief of Transportation for the 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. Counsel, you were in the process of interrogation. Will you 
resume where you left off as of yesterday afternoon ? 


STATEMENT OF D. K. CHACEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY—Resumed 


Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, we covered the situation wherein on March 
18, 1958, the Chief of Transportation’s Office submitted another letter 
to the various branches of the military asking for a reevaluation of 
their attitude toward the 14-foot vertical clearance. In April you 
heard from the Air Force and the Air Force said that they would 
like 16 feet to be considered. April 24, 1958, you heard from the 
Navy. They said 14 feet would be acceptable. 

May 1, the Chief of Ordnance replied that 14 feet would be ade- 
com for all commands except the Ordnance Missile Command, and 

iat command sueges‘ed that 17 feet be considered. 

On July 24, 1958, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations 
of the Army wrote a lengthy letter stating that the 14-foot vertical 
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clearance standard would be inadequate and suggested that as the 
point of departure at least a 20-foot vertical clearance be considered. 
_ Mr. Scuerer. What was the date of this letter? I’m sorry I missed 


it. 

Mr. May, July 24,1958. We took note of the fact that the inquiry 
began on March 18, and on July 24 you finally heard from the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations. Therefore, a 4-month period 
had elapsed. 

In that July 24 letter, Mr. Chacey, the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations called your attention to the fact that the Chief of 
Research and Development was willing to participate in a detailed 
study of the matter. as such a study ever conducted ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. Such a study was not undertaken. It was felt that it 
would be time consuming to establish an ad hoc committee to do this, 
No. 1; and, No. 2, we felt that we had the people who would be par- 
ticipating in such a group already studying this problem in the vari- 
ous staff and department agencies. 

Mr. May. It was considered at that time there was no need for such 
a study ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, I don’t mean to imply that there was no need 
to study this. We continued to study it ioe the designated re 
resentatives of the various agencies and military departments. The 
fact that we didn’t take the time to have them designated as a noflicial 
committee as was suggested, is correct. 

Mr. May. How would an ad hoc committee study differ from what 
you could do? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, I think there would probably have been a little 
more formality to it, and I think frankly a little more time-consuming 
but frankly, the same people who were handling the problem and 
studying it would have cas on the committee, and there would have 
been little or no difference. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, in August you received estimates from the 
Bureau of Public Roads relating to this problem. What did you learn 
at this time ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I think what happened here was that we became—in 
view of the variation of expressions we received from the various mili- 
tary departments, we felt that it was desirable to furnish the people 
studying this problem more information on the implications with 
respect to cost. Therefore we felt that it would be desirable to get a 
little more detail than we had for these people, and we requested this 
from the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Scuerer. On what date did you make this request ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I am not certain of the date of the request. Some 
information was made available to us in the latter part of August. I 
see here an interoffice communication under the date of August 27, so 
it was sometime in that area that we received the information. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chacey, can you tell us when you first called it 
to the attention of the Bureau of Public Roads, or discussed with 
them the possibility that the Defense Department might want to ask 
for an increase of vertical clearance over and above the 14-foot limita- 
tion? When were they first made aware of it? The only thing I 
remember from your ca ag | is the fact that on October 1, 1957, 
you had advised the Bureau, after a complete study had been made by 
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the various agencies, that 14 feet was satisfactory. When after that 
was the first time that the Bureau of Public Roads was asked for any 
information about increasing this vertical clearance? When were 
they alerted? 

Mr. Cuacey. In accordance with our normal procedures, I can’t 
identify the date, but as we received this information from the various 
agencies of the Department of Defense, and particularly I am certain 
when we received the reply from the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics, or for Goerstionn, ¥ did discuss this with the Bureau of Public 
Roads representatives, and this date was July 1958. 

Mr. Scuerer. July 1958? 

Mr. Cnacey. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. At that time did you indicate to them that any deci- 
sion had been made with reference to the opinion of the Department 
of Defense that an increase was demanded or wanted ? 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir. No decision had been made as of that date. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Cuacey. I see here in another memorandum dated March 1958 
that we had discussed the cost problem with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and the possibility of some increase being required. 

Mr. Scuerer. When was the first request made of the Bureau of 
Public Roads to give you estimates of cost for increasing the vertical 

clearance on the Interstate System ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. I think this was the March 1958 period in which we, 
as I recall it—I think I mentioned this yesterday, that this was the 

time that we felt we should have some guidance as to about what this 
was going to be, but did not ask for specific engineering estimates, 
~ Mr. Scuerer. What did you ask for in March 1958 ? 

Mr. Cuacey. We asked for some indication of the approximate cost 
of increasing the vertical clearance on the structures yet to be built on 
the Interstate System. 
~ Mr. Scuerer. Did you ask for the cost of different heights at that 
time, or did that come later ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I believe we asked for two heights at that time—16 
and 18 feet. 

Mr. Scuerer. That was for 16 and 18 feet? Then when was it 
ou sexed them for detailed engineering costs on 16, 18, 20, and 24 
eet 

Mr. Cuacey. To be real honest about it, and in all fairness, we 
never asked for and never assumed it was possible to give specific and 
detailed estimates as to the exact figures of cost, but we did ask them 
for more specific information upon receipt of the communication from 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, which was dated 
July 24. The exact time which 
Mr. Scuerer. July 24, 1958? 

Mr. Cracry. The exact date on which we went to them I don’t 
know, but their reply came to us in the latter part of August. 

Mr. Scuerer. August 1958? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 
. Mr. SonERER. And that was a reply with reference to what? What 
res 
r. Cuacey. From that exchange, and this was principally in- 
formally, we learned the underclearance—the additional cost for un- 
derclearances of 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 feet. 
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Mr. Scuerer. You have no idea, of course, how long it took them 
to make those studies or evaluations ? 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir; Ido not. I know that they have always given 
us some priority in helping to work out this kind of problem. They 
did in these instances. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is, the Bureau gave you priority whenever you 
asked them for information ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. May. 

Mr. Sciierer. I am sorry. I wanted to keep these things straight, 

Mr. May. Let us review just a moment, Mr. Chacey. 

In December 1957, at the American Association of State Highway 
Officials’ convention, you mentioned the problem to Mr. Siegle, a rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Public Roads. Is that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Then you got the estimate in March and got another 
estimate in 

Mr. Citacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. That August estimate—— ' 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me, Counsel. When you discussed it with 
Mr. Siegel at this American Association of State Highway Officials’ 
convention, was that just kind of a discussion about a problem that 
was arising, or at that time was any request made that the Bureau do 
anything about it ? 

Mr. Cuacry. No, sir. There was no basis for an official request to 
the Bureau at that time. These were the people—Mr. Siegle and 
Chacey—Mr. Siegle in the Bureau and Chacey in Defense and Erick- 
son in the Bureau are the working level people who are supposed to 
be worrying about these things. 

Mr. Sciurerer. And you were worrying about them at that time? | 

Mr. Cuacey. We were. That is right. ' 

Mr. Scnerer. And you realized something might have to be done 
about this in view of developments? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. In December of 1957, Mr. Chacey, you were concerned 
about the 14-foot vertical clearance ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I didn’t get the first part of that question. 

Mr. May. In December 1957 you were concerned about the 14-foot 
vertical clearance standard ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. And you expressed your concern to Mr. Siegle? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 
poli. ‘aie Mr. Siegle is your counterpart in the Bureau of Public 

oa 

Mr. Cracey. That is correct. 

_Mr. May. You maintain a liaison with the Bureau of Public Roads 
through Mr. Siegle? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. On your estimate that you received in August, do you 
havea copy available there, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. The copy that I have here dated August 1 identifies 
percentages. The information that we gave you—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Percentages of what? Of cost? 
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Mr. Cuacey. Percentages of increased cost. 

Mr. Scuerer. Cost ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Which itself is not too indicative. I don’t have here 
a communication on specifically how we obtained it. It was infor- 
mally, I am sure. By the time we furnished—when we furnished 
this information to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations we iden- 
tified the underclearance, the percent and the additional cost in mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. Scuerer. Counsel, is it in the record now when the first request 
was made of the Bureau of Public Roads for some definite cost esti- 
mates? Is that in the record? 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey just testified ——— 

Mr. Scuerer. I just did not recall. 

Mr. May. That he asked the Bureau of Public Roads for an esti- 
mate in March and he received it on March 13. Mr. Chacey, is that 
right? We will have additional testimony on that. 

r.Scuerer. Yes. We have been working on it. 

Mr. Cuacey. I do not have it as to whether it is March 13 or 18. 
We put the memorandum in the record. 

Mr. May. The record is clear in March 1958 you did receive an 
estimate from the Bureau of Public Roads relating to this problem. 

Mr. Scuerer. I thought he said August. 

- Mr. May. March, Congressman, he received the first estimate. 

Mr. Cuacey. The first estimate was furnished in March 1958. 

Mr. Scuerer. What was it you received in August then ? 

Mr. May. Second estimates. 

Mr. Cuacey. The more detailed estimates of different, other clear- 
ances—additional clearances. 

Mr. Scuerer. The one asked for in March was just a rough 
estimate on 16 and 18 feet 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Then you asked for some more detailed information 
with reference to various heights, and you got that in August ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scurrer. Fine. It takes a little while to sink through. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, can we present this to Mr. Chacey ? 

(Document handed to witness. ) 

Mr. May. What is that document, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacry. This is a copy of an interoffice memorandum of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, a copy of which—dated August 27, 1958, a 
copy of which was furnished to our office. However, the copy I have 
here does not have the pencil marks on it that the copy that you pre- 
sented to me has. 

Mr. May. Did you ever receive a dollar value at that time from the 
Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Cuacry. Well, I am sure we did. I cannot identify the docu- 
ment but we included in our October letter the dollar values. 

Mr. May. What would the dollar value be of the estimated cost of 
raising the structures to 16 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Let me clarify one point. On September 17, 1958, 
we have a memorandum here which includes the dollar value. 
ee er. What would the dollar value be for raising the structure 

6 feet 
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Mr. Cuacey. $159 million. 

Mr. May. To 16 feet? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. On this document. The one you have—the 
document you furnished me, has 94. 

Py ae What is your dollar value for raising the structures to 
18 feet 

Mr. Cuacey. $348 million, and on this paper it is $214 million, 

Mr. May. We are talking now about building future structures at 
16 and 18 feet. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is my understanding. That is my understand- 
ing. That is what we have talked about consistently, the problem 
being, first of all, to determine what we are going to do from here out. 

Mr. May. Fine. 

Mr. Smrru. That would be the cost of all these increases for all of 
these structures? Is that estimated ? 

Mr. May. For future structures. 

Mr. Smrru. On all of the future structures. 

Mr. May. We will later have testimony on this. On September 29 
1958, did you receive another estimate of cost from the Bureau o 
Public Roads? 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Counsel, before we get to another estimate, 
should we not ponents the estimate he received ? 

Mr. May. No, Congressman. We are going to have later testi- 
mony. on these estimates in more detail from the people who made 
them. 

Mr. Cu4cey. Yes. We have a memorandum here dated September 
29, 1958. I don’t see a reference to a specific cost. However, it does 
refer to the fact that the 1.57 percent does not include approximately 
7,000 bri of which 476—— 

Mr. May. Do you have there a total of $591 million estimated for 
building the structures at 20 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. For 20 feet ? 

Mr. May. Yes. The additional cost for building the structures in 
the future at 20 feet instead of 14 feet. 

Mr. Cuacey. $591 million is the figure we have on both of these 


papers. 
Mr. May. Thank ‘are We will withhold further testimony on these 
estimates until a little later, Mr. Chacey. 

Mr. Scuerer. Again shouldn’t we, while we are talking about the 
estimate received in August of 1958, shouldn’t we have in the record 
what the Bureau of Public Roads gave them at that time with refer- 
ence to all of the different height clearances requested ? 

Mr. May. Congressman, in just a few moments we are going to 
hear from a representative of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that. I understand that. The reason 
why I am asking the question is that to my mind this would constitute 
a tremendous amount of work on the part of the Bureau of Public 
Roads to make these computations of increased cost on all of these 
bridges. To do it on an increase from 16 feet to 18 feet, of cou 
takes time, but when you asked for the cost of 20 feet and 22 feet an 
24 feet, that takes additional time. That is the only reason why I 
asked the question. I just wanted to point that out. 

Mr. Mumma. May [ interrupt you for a minute? It would take a 
lot of time because when you go up in the air a couple of feet higher, 
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it is not only the foundations and the steel that has to be redesigned, 
but the bracing of those columns 4 or 5 feet would have to be gone 
over. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, could we call Mr. Erickson for just a 
moment ? 

Mr. Buatntx. Mr. Erickson of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, would you remain there, please, and maybe 
Mr. Erickson could sit at the end of the table. 

Mr. Bratnrx. Mr. Eric L, Erickson, Chief of the Bridge Division, 
Office of Engineering, Bureau of Public Roads. Mr. Erickson, will 
you please take a seat? 


STATEMENT OF ERIC L. ERICKSON, CHIEF, BRIDGE DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF ENGINEERING, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, these estimates that we have been dis- 
cussing, you have heard the testimony relating to them ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Were these estimates drawn up under your supervision ? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. They were drawn up under my supervision 
and partially by myself. 

Mr. Scuerer. Could you talk a little louder? You are not on the 
microphone hookup, Mr. Erickson. 

Mr. Erickson, All right. They were drawn up under my super-” 
vision and partly by myself. 

Mr. May. We discussed originally an estimate made or submitted 
on March 13, 1958. Could you tell the subcommittee how long it took 
you to draw up that estimate / 

Mr. Erickson. This first estimate that you mentioned was very pre- 
liminary in character. All that Mr. Chacey had requested at that 
time was some indication as to what might be involved should clear- 
ances be raised. This estimate pertained only to new construction. 
No consideration was given at that time to revising or revamping any 
work that had already been built. The time involved in making that 
estimate was not over a day or two. 

Mr. May. A day or two? 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. May. Thank you, Mr. Erickson. Could you step aside for 
just a moment ? 

Mr. Scurrer. Why don’t you ask him about this second estimate we 
have got in the record now, where they asked for definite informa- 
tion on increasing it from 14 to 16 and from 16 to 18 and from 18 to 
20 and from 20 to 22 and from 22 to 24? That is what I asked. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, how long did it take to draw up that esti- 
mate, the one submitted in August ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. The second estimate ? 

Mr. May. Yes, Mr. Erickson. 

Mr. Erickson. We probably spent not over a week. 

Mr. May. One week? 

Mr. Ertcxson. And what was done in that case was to take some 
typical structures and evaluate the increase in cost due to the increase 
in height. And all we furnished Mr. Chacey with at that time were 
some percentages that he might apply to any advantage that he might 
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be able to, to illustrate to his people about what money might be in- 
volved in making these changes from one dimension to another. 

Mr. May. Yes, Mr. Erickson. These were not detailed estimates? 

Mr. Erickson. They were not detailed estimates as such. 

pr May. They were drawn up simply to indicate the general area 

of cost. 

Mr. Errcxson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Thank you, Mr. Erickson. 

Mr. Scuerer. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF D. K. CHACEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY—Resumed 


Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, we have heard that you received a letter on 
July 24 from the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, so that you 
had heard from the various branches of the military. What action 
did the Chief of Transportation’s Office take thereafter in connec- 
tion with the resolving of that problem ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Some of the things we did were those we just dis- 
cussed with respect to obtaining more specific information on the cost 
of increasing these vertical clearances. You will recall, in the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations’ communication, he suggested we con- 
sider a 20-foot vertical clearance. This we had not discussed in detail 
with respect to costs with the Bureau of Public Roads. I should say 
there was an awful lot of telephone conversation and some meetings 
with Army, Navy, and Air Force representatives on this subject, and 
these were not the only two or three dimensions we discussed. There 
were other dimensions. 

So we felt, at this time, it was desirable to get a range of vertical 
clearances so that the Department of Defense agencies would have 
this information available. : 

Mr. May. When did you take the step to resolve this problem, Mr. 
Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Sir? 

Mr. May. When did you take the next eee to resolve the problem 
with the Deputy Chief of Staff for operations ? ee 

Mr. Cuacey. One of the things we did was to seek additional in- 
formation on the costs. I don’t believe we have a record of the day 
we asked the Bureau of Public Roads for this information they 
furnished us in the latter pa of August. 

Mr. May. I was thinking of your discussions with the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations. You heard from them on July 24 and 
_ — this matter with them. When did you discuss it with 
them 

Mr. Cuacey. We discussed it with them on the telephone on sev- 
eral occasions, and then we had a meeting with some of them. 

Mr. May. When did you have the meeting? Maybe October 20, 
Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. The communication—we later, then, formally sent 
to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations on October 22, 1958, a 
communication. As I indicated earlier, we had discussed it on the 
telephone several times and a few days before that—I don’t have 
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the date—we had gone over and sat down with a couple of the officers 
and reviewed this overall problem. October 20. 

Mr. May. Why did it take from July 24 to October 20 to sit down 
with these people of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations? 

Mr. Cuacry. Of course, aed have indicated these things—there was 
not much point in sitting down and talking to them until we had some 
more specific information on what we were talking about insofar as 
costs were concerned. 

Mr. May. You had that on August 27. 

Mr. Cuacey. We had discussed all this some, informally, with our 
Navy and Air Force people. We had discussed it further on the tele- 

hone with some of them in the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Sieratiéne, I think one of the contributing factors is that you have 
one man working on these things who has a fot of other priorities, and 
sometimes these papers slide back and get on the bottom of the stack; 

ou think you are going to do it today and you don’t do anything 
but answer the telephone, so that the time faster than you think, 
unfortunately. When you look back—as I said yesterday, you look 
back on some of these spans of 2 or 3 months and it does not look quite 
right that it should take that long, but when you are trying to do as 
many things as we have to do, with one or two people to carry on 
the activity, it just takes more time than we like ourselves. 

Mr. May. Thank you, Mr. Chacey. 

Mr. Scugrrer. That sounds like my office. 

Mr. May. On November 8, 1958, did you finally receive an answer 
from the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. We received a reply on November 8, 1958, 
from the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, respondin 
to our request that they, at that level, reconcile the Department o 
Army’s position. 

Mr. May. What was the Department of Army’s position ? 

Mr. Cuacey. In the reply the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations 


A review of the attached correspondence indicates that justification appears 
adequate for 17 feet of clearance. It is considered that the Department of the 
Army’s recommendation should be modified to request 17-feet clearance. 

The modification I might indicate for the record was from the 
earlier communication suggesting 20 feet. 

Mr. May. So that represented the official position of the Army ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr, May. You had heard from the Navy, which said that 14 feet 
would be adequate, and you had heard from the Air Force, which sug- 
gested 16 feet. Now you heard from the Army, which claims a posi- 
tion of 17 feet. What else remained to be done to arrive at an official 
position of the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Before the Chief of Transportation could act on be- 
half of the Department of Defense, it was necessary to reconcile the 
three military departments recommendations or positions, 

Mr. May. How did you go about that, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Well, there was a series of meetings and discussions 
with them. 

Mr. May. With whom? 
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Mr. Cuacey. With the various representatives of the military 

departments. é 

. May. Maybe we are getting a little bit ahead of our story, 
Mr. Chacey. Did you speak with Dr. Wernher von Braun on this 
matter ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I did, sir. 

Mr. May. When did that take place? 

Mr. Cuacey. December 1958. 

Mr. May. What did Dr. von Braun have to say on the matter? 

Mr. Cuacey. I think the most significant thing he had to say, and 
the thing we are primarily seeking, was assistance in identifying a 
specific vertical clearance that would be of the greatest. benefit, or that 
clearance potentially required for the scientists in the development 
of missiles and missile systems. Dr. von Braun advised that they 
could not identify a specific dimension that would be of particular 
significance in the design of missiles. This placed us back in the 
position of judgment. ‘He did request that the highway officials give 
the scientists as much room as they could economically to work in. 

Mr. May. Did Dr. von Braun make any other suggestions of pos- 
sible modes of transportation for missiles ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir; in a general discussion. Of course, this 
was a very informal discussion. I might add in connection with 
this he mentioned the desirability of constructing a railroad from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific with unlimited clearances. He also a time 
or two referred to their ability to bypass or go around limiting struc- 
tures. This, to those of us who had been closer to this from the 
transportation standpoint, conveyed the basic feeling that we had 
inadequately conveyed to him the potentialities of continuing to build 
thousands of 14-foot vertical clearance structures. 

Mr. May. Just to dwell on that a little bit, there has been some 
talk of the possibility of bypassing structures. Could you tell us 
you would encounter 

. Cuacey. Well, of course, during World War II and in the 
party ape up to now, and I think in the future for sometime, we will 
able to bypass many of the limiting structures, but I believe that 
as we continue to increase our design and construction of full con- 
trol access highways, that this restriction will increasingly pro- 
hibit or delay movements, and ultimately will restrict the movements 
by highway transport to very limited areas upon the completion of 
thousands of miles of freeway systems. 

Mr. Scuerer. You mean if it is limited to 14 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. Things we move today in the vicin- 
ity of 14 and 15 and 16 feet such as the 200-inch lens and double- 
decker buses—we have moved things like that and it has not been 
too difficult by routing to do that. But as time goes on, I think we 
are going to find that many of the movements which we have taken for 
granted and with a little inconvenience will ultimately become im- 
possible of accomplishment, and you will be more restricted—— 

Mr. Scuerer. It is because of that feeling that you finally got 
around to recommending 16 feet. Is that right? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, that contributed to it. 

Mr. Scuerer. You just said it. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is right. 
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Mr. May. You originally recommended 17 feet. 

Mr. Cuacey. Sir? 

Mr. May. The Chief of Transportation’s Office originally recom- 
mended 17 feet. It has only recommended 17 feet. Is that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, did Dr. von Braun mention the Interstate 
System atall? Did he have suggestions ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I missed a word or two of your question. 

Mr. May. Did Dr, von Braun have any suggestions relating to the 
Interstate System? Did he suggest that the Interstate System be 
built on top of other roads, which would give you unlimited vertical 
clearance ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I am not certain. I think a that was dis- 
cussed. I know it is not the first time it was discussed. It has been 
the subject of considerable discussion since September 1959, and al- 
most any time you bring up this subject you bring up the same cycle 
of alternatives to increasing our vertical clearance. So I would not 
say. I don’t recall the specific discussion with respect to the Inter- 
state System, but I think perhaps it was. 

Mr. May. And this was what Dr. von Braun asked, that the scien- 
tists be given as much vertical clearance as it would be economically 
possible to do? 

a Cuacey. He did. Those are, as near as I can recall, his exact 
words. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the big question—economically feasible. 

Mr. May. Dr. von Braun mentioned also that, of course, would be 
helpful to the designers. 

r.CHacey. Sir? 

Mr. May. Dr. von Braun mentioned that that would be helpful 
to the designers of medium-sized missiles. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. And let me add one other thought I 
know we discussed. In this discussion, in view of some of the space 
vehicles that Dr. von Braun is concerned with, there was recognition 
of the fact that at some place we had to recognize the fact that these 
things would have to be built in sectionalized form and moved into 
assembly areas, and there assembled and fired, or placed into space. 

Mr. May. Did you later discuss the vertical clearance problem with 
representatives of the Department of Defense shortly after meeting 
with Dr. von Braun ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. May. When did that take place? 

Mr. Cuacey. I believe that was January 7, 1959. 

Mr. May. With whom did you meet at that time? 

Mr. Cuacey. Mr. Earl Smith, the Director of Transportation, 
Communications and Petroleum Supply, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Supply and Logistics; atu Vr. Hicks, Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, Research and Engineering. 

Mr. May. What took place at that meeting ? 

Mr. Cuacey. At that meeting we reviewed the material and infor- 
mation that we had gotten from the various military departments, 
my discussions with Dr. von Braun, and the draft of a proposed letter 
representing the views of the Department of Defense in the matter 
of vertical clearance requirements. 
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Mr. May. Did you also review a draft of a proposed letter from 
General Besson to the Federal Highway Administrator ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. We did. 

Mr. May. What was decided upon at that meeting ? 

Mr. Cuacey. It was decided at that meeting that we should discus, 
this informally with the Bureau of Public Roads, and that subject 
to unforeseen problems this seemed like a reasonable solution. 

Mr. May. I notice you mention informally. Was this an informal 
meeting with Mr. Smith and Mr. Hicks? 

Mr. Cuacey. It was. It was an informal briefing or review. It 
does not mean we cannot discuss these things with them any day 
in the week we want to, but when you present a briefing at the 
Secretary of Defense’s office there is ‘a aiccamen between a formal 
or informal] briefing or review. 

Mr. May. What would have to take pesep in order to bring about 
a formal meeting with Mr. Smith or Mr. Hicks? 

Mr. Cuacey. Normally there is a command channel you follow 
and it goes from the Chief of Transportation or from the Chief of 
ps Technical Service concerned to the Deputy Chief of Staff for 

gistics. 

Mr. May. Will you describe in detail the steps you have to take? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, it depends on the importance, or, not necessarily 
the importance, but the level of res onsibilit in the military depart- 
ment, on the extent to which these briefings have to be prepared and 
reviewed by each level of command. 

In this instance, to answer your question, you would brief somebody 
in the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, and he would make 
the determination as to whether it had to go to the Chief of Staff or 
not, and whether it could go to the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Logistics, and from him to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Logistics, which is the office that Mr. Smith was representing. 

Mr. ax How long might it take to bring about a formal meeting 

Mr. Cuacey. That is a pretty difficult question to answer. It 
varies. You have a lot of very busy people that are in that channel 
that you have to—— 

Mr, May. Based on your experience, Mr. Chacey. 

Mr. Cuacey. If it is important enough and gets the attention of 
everybody, and everybody along the channel thinks it is of the highest 
priority, it can be done in a matter of days. If it gets on the bottom 
of the itinerary, why, it could take 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. May. Why did you discuss this matter informally with Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Hicks? 

Mr. Cuacery. Well, one is because of a direct working relation- 
ship with Mr, Smith’s office in matters pertaining to highway sys- 
tem development; and, two, the fact that the Chief of Transportation 
actually is authorized to represent the Deputy Chief of Staff for Lo- 
gistics in such matters; and, because of the time element. We felt 
there was not justification to consume all of these people’s time all 
the way through the channel, and we were advised to go ahead di- 
rectly with Mr. Smith and review this. 

Mr. Batpwin. If I may ask this question. 

Mr. Buatrnix. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Then that would indicate you actually, in a case 
where time requires it, apparently have the alternative of endeavor- 
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ing to make immediate arrangements through an informal contact, as 
compared to going through all of this rigmarole you recite for a 
formal contact. Is that right? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Just a second. Pardon me. These people with 
whom you have had these discussions both formal and informal, are 
all career people, aren’t they; they have been in the Government serv- 
ice for many years? 

Mr. Cuacey. Most of them are. Mr. Smith was not. Mr. Smith 
actually has retired since that time. He came to the Department of 
Defense in 1953, or something like that, but he had been there quite 
alittle while. He was not entirely new to the subject. 

Mr. Scuerer. With the exception then of Mr. Smith, most of the 
men you are talking about in iinaa lower echelons are career people? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. They had been with Government many years? 

Mr. Cuacey. They are military. A lot of them are military 
officers. 

Mr. Scuerer. Military, and some civilians like yourself? 

Mr. Cuacey. Some civilians and some military. 

Mr. Scuerer. When did you come to the Government, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, when I got out of the Army in 1946 I stayed 
with the Chief of Transportation in a civilian capacity. 

Mr. Scurrer. These procedures that you are talking about have 
ape in one with some modifications for a number of years, have 
they not 

Mr, Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, did you thereafter discuss the matter with 
me reprogentative of the Navy and the representative of the Air 

orce 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. On January 15, 1959 we met with liaison 
representatives of the Navy and Air Force and discussed this problem. 

r. May. Who are they, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Mr. Nelson Brown of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Department of the Navy; and Mr. Earl Williams of the 
Office of Director of Transportation, Office, Chief of Staff, Army. 

Mr. May. Mr. Williams represents the Air Force. 

Mr. Cuacry. Excuseme. The Air Force. 

Mr. May. What took place at that meeting ? 

Mr. Cuacey. We reviewed this entire problem with a view to learn- 
ing if the Department of the Navy and Department of the Air Force 
were agreeable to taking a Department of Defense position of 17 feet 
for a vertical clearance requirement. The Department of the Navy 
took the position that they did not have a requirement for it but 
that they would support it from the standpoint of an overall Depart- 
ment of Defense need; and in general that was the position of the 
Department of the Navy and the Department of the Air Force 
representatives. 

r. May. So as of this date, January 15, 1959, there was estab- 
lished an official Department of Defense position in relation to this 
matter and the official position was that a 17-foot vertical clearance 
would be required. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Cuacey. The statement that it was an official position is not 
correct. ‘There was established a tentative position of the Department 
of Defense pending review by the Bureau cf Public Roads because of 
the implications or ramifications that there were in this problem. Ip 
other words, all agreed before the Department of Defense took an 
official position that it was desirable to review this informally in 
some detail with the Federal Bureau of Public Roads to insure that 
they who were responsible for administering this program could ad- 
minister this as we had proposed it in our draft letter, with efficiency 
and effectiveness, and had no alternatives which would be more eco- 
nomical or a better solution to the problem. 

Mr. May. If the 17-foot position represented the needs of the 
sp | and the needs of the Defense Department—is that true? 

1a it? 

Mr. Cuacey. The 17 feet represented the agreed to tentative posi- 
tion or recommendation of the Department of Defense. It repre- 
sented the three military departments’ views at that time. 

Mr. May. And that was an expression on the part of the military 
departments? 

r.CHacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. That 17 feet, the 17-foot vertical clearance, would be 
ar to satisfy the needs of the Defense Department. Is that 
true 

Mr. Cuacey. I would like to make it clear that in working this 

aper on this date—when we take official action on behalf of the 
partment of Defense it does not become an official action until we 
have the names on the piece of paper. Nothing—as we operate, 
representing the three military departments—nothing is official until 
someone on behalf of the Department of the Air Force, someone on 
behalf of the Department of the Navy, signs a paper. As of this 
date they had not signed it. 

I would not be fair to say they had officially concurred, because 
they have not. Informally they had agreed to this tentative position, 
subject to any good reason or alternative that could be produced by 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. May. Is there any question that the Department of the Army 
stated officially to you that their need was for a 17-foot vertical clear- 
ance? That was their official position, was it not ? 

Mr. Cuacey. There is no question in my mind but that the De- 
partment of the Army felt a 17-foot vertical clearance was justified. 

Mr. May. The Department of the Navy, as represented by Nelson 
Brown, stated that although they did not need more than 14 feet, they 
would concur in 17 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. They did. 

Mr. May. Earl Williams, representing the Air Force, stated al- 
though they suggested 16 feet, the Air Force would concur in 17 feet? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. But in all fairness, this was with the under- 
standing that we were going to discuss it informally with the Bureau 
of Public Roads before we presented them with an official paper for 
their official concurrence. 

Mr. May. But it was the considered judgment of the people involved 
that the military services needed 17 feet to suit their needs in spite 
of the fact that nobody had signed the paper ? 
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Mr. Cuacry. As I have stated, it was the judgment of these people 
that we had contacted that it was a desirable step to be taken. I could 
not say—it would not be fair for me to say they officially stated there 
was a requirement for 17 feet. There is no question as to the feeling 
that it was desirable. 

Mr. Batpwin. If I may ask a question here. 

Mr. Biarnik. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. If I understand you correctly, what you have stated 
is that the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and each individually, 
indicated that their requirements would be different. The Navy said 
as far as they were concerned 14 feet was adequate. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is right. 

Mr. Batowin. The Air Force said as far as they were concerned 
16 feet would be adequate. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Batpwry. The Department of the Army said as far as the 
were concerned they would prefer 17 feet. And at that point they all 
determined to go and have an informal discussion with the Bureau 
of Public Roads before they took any formal position as far as the 
Department of Defense is concerned. Isn’t that about it? 

Mr. Cuacey. This is the way we presented it to them: That if—we 
were trying to learn whether the Navy and Air Force would support 
the 17-foot vertical clearance position on behalf of the Department 
of Defense. They indicated to us that they would—with the under- 
standing, and this was made clear at every meeting we had before 
this—with the understanding that this was to be reviewed with the 
Bureau of Public Roads before an official Department of Defense 
position was established. 

There is no question as to feeling, Mr. Baldwin, as to a desirable 
vertical clearance at that time. 

Mr. May. What was it, Mr. Chacey? 

Mr. Cuacey. Sir? 

Mr. May. What was it ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Seventeen feet. 

_ Mr. May. At the meeting with Nelson Brown and Mr. Earl Wil- 
liams, did you also review the draft of the proposed letter from Gen- 
=e to the Federal Highway Administrator requesting 17 

t 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. May we present this letter to Mr. Chacey ? e 

(Document handed to Mr. Chacey.) 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, is that a true copy of the original draft? 

Mr. Cuacry. I believe it is. I want to make this statement: That 
during the period that we were meeting with Mr. Smith and the Navy 
and Air Force people, there were a few words changed in it. They 
were not of major significance. But there was this—I believe this is, 
but it may not be verbatim, word for word, the copy that the Bureau 
of Public Roads received. It is substantially the same letter. 

Mr. May. We will learn later, Mr. Chacey, that we received that 
from the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Cuacey. All right. 

Mr. May. It is their copy. 

Mr. Cuacey. All right. 
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Mr. May. Will you read that letter, Mr. Chacey ? 
Mr. Cuacey. This is to Mr. Bertram D. Tallamy, Federal Highway 
Administrator : 


At the time the geometric design standards for the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways were established, it appeared that the 14-foot ver- 
tical clearance standard would be adequate for the movement of items essen- 
tial to national defense. However, since that time there has been a greater 
realization of the potentials and importance of space flight, guided missiles, and 
mobile defense and of the requirements for transportation of items associated 
with these new concepts. There has also been a greater realization of the re- 
strictive effect a 14-foot vertical clearance will have on transportation when 
construction of the Interstate System is completed. 

Although it is virtually impossible to predict future military requirements 
accurately, technology is advancing so rapidly that the space age is already de- 
manding larger payloads and more powerful rocket motors, which will mean 
larger physical dimensions than our missiles have today. Future technical 
breakthroughs could mean even larger sizes of military hardware. If highway 
structures are built to standards that meet only requirements for presently de- 
veloped and standardized items, the movement of future items may be restricted 
and potential national defense efforts may be seriously affected. 

At the present time there are items requiring clearance higher than the ap- 
proved standard. In the past it has been possible to move oversize items by find- 
ing alternate routes which would go around obstructions. As the routes of the 
Interstate System are constructed and additional freeways, expressways, and 
other primary routes are developed, it will become more difficult and eventually 
impossible to move vehicles and loads exceeding 1344 feet in height any ap- 
preciable distance. 

In view of the projected life of the Interstate System and the seriousness 
of the limitation placed on the system by the vertical clearance at structures, it 
is believed that a modification in the vertical clearance standard should be 
made. For a relatively small investment the usefulness of our principal high- 
way network may be increased greatly. 

This problem has been reviewed extensively by the officials in that Depart- 
ment of Defense concerned with these matters. It is the considered opinion of 
these officials that the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
should be built with a minimum vertical clearance of 17 feet. However, at 
urban areas, where alternate or circumferential routes with a minimum vertical 
restriction of 17 feet are available around the built-up areas, the present vertical 
clearance standard will be adequate for the foreseen needs of national defense. 

It is realized that many rural structures have already been completed based 
on the 14-foot vertical clearance standard and that many others are designed or 
under construction. It is not expected that these structures should be modified 
at this time. Also, in view of the satisfactory operation of the procedures agreed 
to by the States and the Department of Defense with respect to the movement 
of oversize and overweight vehicles, it is not intended that the recommended 
modification of the geometric design standards for the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways should imply need for a change in State laws with 
respect to height limitations imposed on vehicles. 

It is hoped that you will be able to effect the necessary coordination to revise 
the geometric design standards for the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways to provide a minimum 17-foot clearance for the rural and 
circumferential Interstate System routes and for those routes of the system 
passing through urban areas for which there are no alternate routes built to 
comparable structural standards. 

Sincerely. 


Mr. May. Is there any signature on that ? 

Mr. Cuacry. No, sir. There is not on this. It was intended for 
General Besson’s signature. 

Mr. May. Who prepared the letter, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Sir? 

Mr. May. Who prepared the letter ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I played a major part in its preparation. There was 
— modification, as I indicated earlier, in conferences, and such as 

at. 
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Mr. May. But the letter in essence, though, was prepared prior to 
your meeting with the Department of Defense representatives on 
January 7, 1959? 

Mr. cey. Oh, yes 

Mr. BaLpwin. May Task a question? Was this a draft letter then ? 
Is that the effect of it? 

Mr. Cuacey. It is a draft. That is correct. Definitely. 

Mr. Batowin. And it was never actually signed and mailed ? 

_ Mr. Cuacery. This letter as it is, as I read it, was never signed. 

Mr. Batpwin. I see. 

Mr. Wrient. It was delivered to the Bureau of Public Roads. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricut. In other words, you were saying to the Bureau of 
Public Roads, “What would be your reaction if we were to write you 
thusly in answer to your question ?” 

Mr. Cracey. Well, we worked very closely together on these prob- 
lems. It is not an easy problem and I am sure before this hearing is 
over you will realize it, as well as we. The question of selecting cer- 
tain routes rather than the entire system, the question of depressing 
the median to provide bypasses, and redesign of interchanges so that 
you could get around the structures, were all subjects of discussion 
and considerable thought. We felt that it was proper to give the 
Bureau of Public Roads a chance to go over this and to make sure 
that when we came out with something it was the best that we could 
jointly visualize in the public interest. 

Mr. Wricut. May Task a question or two here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Wright. 

' Mr. Wricut. Did I correctly understand from — reading of this 
— letter for General Besson’s signature that the Department 
of Defense was contemplating a request that future overpasses be 
built to a minimum nadard of 17 feet, but was not contemplating any 
position that previously built overpasses be reconstructed or altered 
toa 17-foot standard? Is that what he was saying? 

Mr. Crracey. Well, at this time that is what he was saying. 

Mr. Wricut. Here is the point—— 

Mr. Cracey. This is the problem we are confronted with. It was a 
matter of breaking this overall problem down into segments and doing 
something specifically with what was most serious and most urgent. 
In some of our earlier discussions it was felt all we were doing was 
further complicating and delaying this one important decision as to 
what we were going to do with the structures from here on out if we 
injected the problem of existing structures, and that sort of thing. 
They are already built. They are water over the dam now. At this 
time we felt that we should not concern ourselves with that. 

_In our discussions, I should add, it was informally agreed, I be- 
lieve—it was my understanding—that upon a determination of what 
the future vertical clearance should be for the Interstate System, 
the States, the Bureau of Public Roads, and we would jointly study 
these structures that had been completed, or those that had been 
integrated into this rapa and arrive at what was considered to be, 
or determined to be, the most economical and effective solution to that 
problem at that time. 
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Mr. Wrieut. If you need a 17-foot clearance to transport a piece of 
military hardware from one point to another across the country, is it 
adequate to have some of the structures erected to a minimum ver- 
tical clearance of 17 feet, while others continue to exist at 14 feet 
along that same route ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, I think that is a very difficult question to answer, 
In my eg there would probably be some of them that we will 
never touch. In my judgment there will probably be some of them 
that will have to be raised, but I see no—personally I saw no need to 
further complicate this one important decision of vertical dimension 
by trying to solve that one at the same time, and before we made 
this other decision. 

Mr. Wricurt. In other words, you were trying not to cross that 
overpass yet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. We were trying to cross the bridges as we got to them. 

Mr. Wrieur. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuwencer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. ScuweneeL. Could you tell me, sir, how much transportation, 
that is, how much of the defense transportation now is dependent 
upon trucks and highways? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, I don’t know how to measure it. There is a 
difference in miles, importance, and money. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Volume. We will say ton-miles. Have there been 
any studies made that will bring out this point at all? Have you 
considered this point ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Definitely on several occasions we have gone to our 
military traffic management people and asked them for information. 
Some time ago we were commenting on the Interstate System and the 
percent of increases over a period of years of the volume of traffic. 
I believe at one time we did develop some information on it from 
a tonnage standpoint. We have from a dollar standpoint. And, 
after all, I think generally that is a pretty good measure. It is not 
or does not answer all of the questions, but it is indicative. 

Mr. Scuerer. Are you talking about the tonnage that is involved 
in these clearances, or just regular tonnage / 

Mr. ScuweENce.. I am getting to that next. I want to get the rela- 
tionship to the total and then find out what percent is involved here, 
and how much of the total is affected. 

Can you tell me what percent of the ordance or defense transporta- 
tion is dependent on the highways and trucks? 

Mr. Cuacey. Oh, I can’t do that. I think that the information 
could be developed on a dollar basis, but this is quite a—we have one 
traffic management agency that routes commercial traffic for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. It is quite a large volume of 
traffic. Iam sure you realize that, 

Mr. Scuwencet. Would they have these figures? i 

Mr. Cuacey. I do not know to what extent they can separate it 
within a reasonable time. They have pretty complete information, 
but some of this is quite a tough job of going back and getting it off 
bills of lading, and that type of thing. They have some indication of 
this volume, if that is all you want. 

Mr. ScuweEnceL. Yes. 
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Mr. Scuerer. The amount of defense traffic that is involved with 
these clearance problems is infinitesimal, though, compared to the 
total amount of military traflic that moves over these highways day 
in and day out, is it not? 

Mr. Cuacey. I do not think there is any question but what the 
oversized movement is a‘small percentage. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Cuacey. Of the overall tonnage that is moved in transportation 
in support of the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Scugrer. When you compare it to the total. ; 

Mr. Cuacry. Like the subject we were discussing yesterday of 
oversized items. There are thousands of items that are not over- 
sized. There are many of them. There area lot ofthem. But they 
are only the oversized items and it is a small percentage of the total 
tonnage moved. 

Mr. ScHwENGeEL. Would it be as much as 5 percent ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Oh, it would be really wrong for me even to give you 
a guess of any kind. 

r. ScHwENGEL. Do you have any facilities to get that figure for 
us 

Mr. Cuacery. Tonnagewise? 

Mr. Yes, tonnagewise. 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t in my office. We can request from the Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Agency. I will tell you what we—maybe 
this will not answer your problem, but I will tell you the way we 

ursued it. I have referred to this arrangement we have with the 

tates for issuing permits for special military movements. We went 
to these people and asked them for an indication of their outsize move- 
ments by mileage to try to get hold of this, or some indication of 
the activity. In addition to that, we have obtained or gotten some 
indication of the overall defense volume of traffic moneywise that is 
on our public highways. It would be quite an undertaking to pick 
out of this—and I am afraid we will have to go into the bills of lading 
to do it, and of course that goes into hundreds of thousands of them 
when you skip around to find the one. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ScuweEncet. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. The statement you just made causes me to pose another 
question. Couldn’t we get at this thing by considering the number of 
permits you requested for oversized objects? 

Mr. Cuacery. That is what we started out to get. I am not certain 
that the information is limited to that, but it is indicative, and the 
same story of the problem of communications was concerned. While 
we asked for those where they issued special permits, I am not sure 
by the time it got to the field that we got only that. I’m not sure some 
of the other routings were not inoluded, but they are accurate from 
the standpoint of the number of movements that were made. These 
movements were all made and the mileage that was shown here is 
accurate. In 1958 there were 1,015 of these movements. 

Mr. Scumrer. Oversized ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. We cared nothing about weight or width, but asked 
them solely about something 1314 feet high or over. 

Mr. Scuerer. 1,000-and-what? How many? 
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Mr. Cuacey. 1,015 in 1958 was the information we got from our 
Military Traffic Management Agency, our Army Area Commands who 
are responsible for military operations, and the Navy and Air Force, 

Mr. Scuerer. That year 

Mr. Cuacey. That was for the calendar year 1958. 

Mr. Scuerer And that was for permits requested of the States to 
move that oversize material ? 

Mr. Cuacey. It was requested by the military departments. This 
does not include something that some contractor—— 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that. 

Mr. Cuacry (continuing). Moved for the Department of Defense 
~ on carrying out of a contract, which goes on back and back and 

CK. 

Mr. Scuerrer. You indicated ‘enone he Mr. Chacey, or it is my 
recollection that you indicated when counsel was reading to you some 
of these oversized items, that there were so few of them thay you just 
used different routes. 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, the point is that we have been able to move 
some of them quite a distance. I will read this to you if you would 
like it. It is summarized here. From 1514 to 14 feet there were 482 
movements. From 14 feet to 15 feet there were 337 movements. From 
15 feet to 16 feet there were 165, and 16 feet and over there were 31. 

Mr. Scuerer. Allright. At any rate, you succeeded in moving these 
things on our present road system, did you not? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Although they were oversized ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. You did that, of course, I understand, at great in- 
Cs ane by finding different routes to move them over. Is that 
right 

r. Cuacey. There is no question but what it was inconvenient for 
some of the larger ones. Some of these lower dimensions and shorter 
distances may not have been any very great inconvience. The 
significance—— 

r. Scuerer. There are very few of these oversized, and I am re- 
ferring to vertical things, shipments that you actually have been 
stymied in and have been unable to move? 

Mr. Cuacey. To my knowledge there have been very few move- 
ments that have not been accomplished. 

Mr. Scuerer. That have not been accomplished. But there has 
been a delay ? 

Mr. Cuacery. There has been some delay in these movements. 

Mr. Biarnrg. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scuerer. In order to accelerate these limited movements we 
want to increase the vertical clearance. 

Mr. Buarnix. This is what disturbs me. 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biarnrg. You have made clear that the clearance was not much 
of a problem before the Interstate System and the Defense System 
was under construction. We have been given the impression that 
the highway system was being constructed for interstate commerce 
and for defense purposes in order to expedite and upgrade, not only 
civilian, but defense movements. In other words, would our defense 
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purposes have been served better by the old and existing roads without 
the Interstate System being constructed? As you yourself told us, 
with these hundreds of thousands of overpasses being built year by 
year, you are having more and more difficulty in arranging for the 
movement of these oversized pieces which, while few in number and 
in tonnage, I admit, still are very essential. 

Mr. Scuerer. I want to get this up as high as economically feasible, 
as we said, to serve the Defense System, but I want to get a true 
picture here. I am just like you. I wish I had known about this 
eae sooner because some people did know about it sooner, 
obviously. 

Mr. Deaantan. I think that is an important question for the gentle- 
man to answer, Mr. Chairman. He has not answered your question. 

Mr. Buarnix. Am I correct in my conclusion from your testimony ? 

Mr. Cuacey. As I recall it, your statement that the Department of 
Defense was better off without the Interstate System than they are 
with it is, in my judgment, not correct. No. 1, there have not been 
too many miles of Interstate System opened up for traffic to date, and 
it has not had a plus or a minus effect on what we have been doing in 
the past. This problem is a small percent of the overall transporta- 
tion problem. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Weren’t you saying, and did you not say—and I 
hope the record will show it that you said earlier this mornmg—that 
while you were not having too much difficulty now, because the real’ 
construction had not yet really gotten underway on the Interstate 
System, that you began to visualize more and more of these overpasses 
being built and you became concerned about the increasing problem. 
that you would have in the transportation of these oversized military 
pieces. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cuacry. That is correct. That is correct. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind, as we have stated on many occasions, that if we com- 

lete the Interstate System and the freeways of the States, we will 
increase the difficulty in moving oversized items which in the past 
we have had some difficulty with, but have been able to accomplish. 

Mr. Wrient. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut. In that specific connection, is it not true that the: 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways was supposed 
to have been designed to anticipate, insofar as possible, the defense. 
and commercial traffic needs for the year 1975 ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrieut. And is that one of the great things you have been 
trying to take into consideration as you realize that more and more- 
of this oversized defense hardware is coming into the picture? 

Mr. Cuacry. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricut. So, therefore, the crucial question is not altogether - 
what volume of the total traffic it has handled to date, but what the 
needs will probably be for the defense of our country and the move- 
ment. of defense hardware by 1975. 

Mr. Cuacry. I think that is an important point, because matters: 
such as the mobile defense, and dispersal of our industry, and such 
as that, under national emergencies are not problems that we were 
worrying about very many years ago. Being human beings, it is not - 
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ony to turn around and go in a different direction all at once, espe- 
cially when you are trying to express the thinking of a big depart- 
ment, or an agency, or something of that kind. As individuals we 
can turn quickly, but if we followed individuals in all of our actions 
we would get on an awful lot of tangents. So it is necessary to amal- 
gamate the thinking of many people so as to make sure that you are 
on a sound course. 

Mr. Wricut. But we do have the problem now, and it is already 
a problem, as evidenced by your discussion with these other people 
representing the various services. 

r. Cuacey. Well, I think we are moving these items today. We 
have moved more of them in 1959 than we moved in 1958. But the 
point is, we are trying to exercise some foresight here; and while we 
were a little slow perhaps in coming to this realization as an c 
we are taking the position that what is in the public intavest sheild 
be stated regardless of the fact that we did not foresee it in 1956. 

Mr. Wrieut. And in January of 1959, when this letter which was 
the subject of our immediate discussion, was drafted or was presented 
to this group for the signature of General Besson, you testified a 
moment ago that your main, overriding consideration at that time 
was to try to press this thing on to a decision for the future, separated 
from the problem of trying to decide what to do about those that 
had already been built, in order to speed it to a decision. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricur. I can fully sympathize with that. You had been con- 
centrating on and worrying about the problem for over a year, since 
December 1957, when you undertook discussions with Mr. Siegle and 
still reached no decision. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricut. Meanwhile, I wonder how many of these overpasses 
had been built in that year? Do you have any notion as to that? 

Mr. Cuacry. I don’t know. I think Public Roads would be the 
proper source for that information. 

r. Wrieut. Very well. I will withdraw the question from you 
then. You would say, though, that it costs considerably less to build 
an overpass to the adequate standards initially in its construction than 
to go back and reconstruct it to the desired standard after it has already 
been constructed to inadequate heights ? 

Mr. Cuacey. There is no question about that. I think we have 
learned that lesson several times. 

Mr. Wrieut. Therefore, the longer a resolution of this decision was 
delayed, the more costly in the long run it would be if we were to decide 
that any of the overpasses would have to be reconstructed. 

Mr. mas If we go back and rebuild many of the ones that have 
been completed, there is no question but that it will result in a more 

nsive solution. 

. Wriewr. Thank you. 

Mr. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, must not the thinking of the Defense Depart- 
ment be always devoted to the emergency situation ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. Primarily that is the only thing they exist for. 

Mr. May. Therefore, the fact that a very few pieces of aie 
might travel over the highways today is really not pertinent. hat 
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you are concerned with is how many pieces of equipment can travel 
over our highways in anemergency situation. Isn’t that it? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is the primary concern. That is correct. 

Mr. May. In the emergency situation, time is of the essence, 

Mr. Cuacey. In many instances it is very critical. 

Mr. May. Is that not really the need for this defense system? To 
enable the military equipment to move expeditiously and quickly over 
our Nation’s highways? 

Mr. Cuacey. Military equipment and equipment. 

Mr. May. Anything that might be rel to it. 

Mr. Cuacey. Anything related to the Nation’s defense is necessary. 
What I am thinking about is weapons that are in the dream stage and 
are not effective. 

Mr. May. Therefore, the thinking of the Defense Department 
should always be that we will have an adequate system, a system with 
vertical structures adequate to accommodate types of equipment that 
might travel on our highways in an emergency situation. Is that it? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is our objective. 

Mr. Batpwin. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chacey, I think you pointed out yesterday from 
time to time you have the problem of moving the same kinds of items 
in foreign countries. For example, we have had American troops in 
various allied countries around the world at different times in the past 
in connection with wars, and they have had to go into a lot of other 
countries. Could you provide for us, for the record, the highway 
clearances in the other countries of the world, so that we can see what 
kinds of problems we have, and the plans you are making to solve 
these problems when you have to move these things in France, or West 
Germany, or some of the other countries? , 

Mr. Faxon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Fauxon. I think I asked you the question yesterday what was 
the general vertical height of bridges overseas, and I think you said 
12 to 13 feet. 

Mr. Cuacey. I believe the question was a very general statement, 
or a very general question, which I could not answer because it varied. 
And somebody asked me what the vertical clearance on the Antobahn 
was, I believe, and my answer was it was 14.8. It is my under- 
standing—— 

Mr. cain: That is unusual, though. 

Mr. Cuacey. Sir? 

Mr. Scuerer. That is unusual. 

_ Mr. Cuacey. There is quite a variation and our problem overseas 
is principally because of this. Some of them—I know that some of 
the vertical clearances are in excess of 14 feet in some of the areas, 
but there remain more restrictive tunnels and overpass structures in 
much of the way countries than we have. 

Mr. Batpwin. The reason why I asked this question is this: There 
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has been some point made in the hearings that you have some tank 
carriers that have clearances slightly in excess of 14 feet. Obviously, 
in time of war, when we have our troops in various countries like 
South Korea, and West Germany, and all of the rest of them, if these 
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are going to be effective the Defense Department also has to consider- 
the clearances that you have in other countries. It seems to me before- 


we consider the cost of going to some very high height in this country, 


that perhaps this committee should give some consideration as to. 
whether or not, even if you get tank carriers of that type, whether you: 


would be absolutely crippled in moving them in any other area where 
you might have to go in connection with offensive or defensive war. 
Mr 4 adhe I might comment on that briefly in this manner: As. 
an objective, our — purpose vehicles are 11 feet in height, except 
for combat vehicles and some construction equipment, and such as 


that. We make a special effort to keep our equipment down to this 


11 feet in vertical clearance. Of course the countries of Europe and 


other areas of the world are not building any extensive freeway system: 
such as we have, so we have the same capabili 
going around. 

I believe as I indicated yesterday, the primary consideration in 


overpass problems and clearance problems in overseas areas is the: 


fact that it takes us longer to get there. It is not that we cannot get 
there. We can get into most of these areas with this type of equip- 
ment. 


I think there is another extremely important point in considering 


this problem. That is, when we get into missiles, the missiles we are 
moving overseas with a field army can be transported easily over the 
foreign yp cain and over our highways. Our problem is being in- 
troduced through the development of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and supporting equipment, and space vehicles. It is in that area that 
we are concerned primarily with the criticalness of our vertical clear- 


ances; as we are thinking of it today—it is not a — in atheater of 
lem and not one for: 


operations because it is a U.S. movement pro 
an Army area operation. 

Mr. Fatton. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. That is the result of a change in concept of the De- 


fense Department. Whereas in the past, and probably since 1812). 


when we were building for our defense, from that time up to the last 
war we were preparing mostly for an offensive war rather than a 
defensive war. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct, and that change of concept introduces 


this problem of movement of intercontinental ballistic missiles and 


mobile defense, dispersal, antimissile missiles, etc. And itis not only 
the missile. We speak of missiles continuously, but sometimes our 
supporting equipment and radar, and launching platforms, and that 
type of thing, present more difficulties than do the missiles them- 
selves. 


Mr. Buatntx. May we a this question that the counsel’ 


started on, of the domestic problem? Mr. May. 


Mr. May. Before we proceed, could we make that draft letter that: 
Mr. Chacey read, an exhibit? Exhibit 13. 
Mr. Buatntx. Without objection it is so ordered: 


- 


ty there of bypassing and 
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(Exhibit 13 follows :) 
Exuisir 13 
Hon. Bertram D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TALLAMY: At the time the geometric design standards for the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense Highways were established, it appeared 
that the 14-foot vertical clearance standard would be adeqaute for the movement 
of items essential to national defense. However, since that time there has been 
a greater realization of the potentials and importance of space flight, guided 
missiles, and mobile defense and of the requirements for transportation of items 
associated with these new concepts. There has also been a greater realization of 
the restrictive effect a 14-foot vertical clearance will have on transportation when 
construction of the Interstate System is completed. 

Although it is virtually impossible to predict future military requirements 
accurately, technology is advancing so rapidly that the space age is already 
demanding larger payloads and more powerful rocket motors, which will mean 
larger physical dimensions than our missiles have today. Future technical 
breakthrough could mean even larger sizes of military hardware. If highway 
structures are built to standards that meet only requirements for presently 
developed and standardized items, the movement of future items may be 
restricted and potential national defense efforts may be seriously affected. 

At the present time there are items requiring clearance higher than the ap- 
proved standard. In the past, it has been possible to move oversize items by 
finding alternate routes which would go around obstructions. As the routes of 
the Interstate System are constructed and additional freeways, expressways, and 
other primary routes are developed, it will become more difficult and eventually 
impossible to move vehicles and loads exceeding 13% feet in height any 
appreciable distance. 

In view of the projected life of the Interstate System and the seriousness of 
the limitations placed on the system by the vertical clearance at structures, it is 
believed that a modification in the vertical clearance standard should be made. 
For a relatively small investment the usefulness of our principal highway 
network may be increased greatly. 

This problem has been reviewed extensively by the officials in the Department 
of Defense concerned with these matters. It is the considered opinion of these 
officials that the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways should be 
built with a minimum vertical clearance of 17 feet. However, at urban areas, 
where alternate or circumferential routes with a minimum vertical restriction of 
17 feet are available around the built-up areas, the present vertical clearance 
standard will be adequate for the foreseen needs of national defense. 

It is realized that many rural structures have already been completed based on 
the 14-foot vertical clearance standard and that many others are designed or 
under construction. It is not expected that these structures should be modified 
at this time. Also, in view of the satisfactory operation of the procedures agreed 
to by the States and the Department of Defense with respect to the movement of 
oversize and overweight vehicles, it is not intended that the recommended modi- 
fication of the geometric design standards for the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways should imply need for a change in State laws with respect 
to height limitations imposed on vehicles. 

It is hoped that you will be able to effect the necessary coordination to revise 
the geometric design standards for the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways to provide a minimum 17-foot clearance for the rural and 
circumferential Interstate System routes and for those routes of the system 
passing through urban areas for whicb there are no alternate routes built to 
comparable structural standards. 

Sincerely, 


Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, when was that draft letter presented to the 
Bureau of Public Roads? 
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Mr. Cuacey. I believe, in some of the information that was made 
available to you, it was indicated on the 23d. However, actually this 
was discussed with them on the 23d, but the copy was made available 
to them on the 29th. 

Mr. May. Who received it on behalf of the Bureau ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Mr. Siegle. 

Mr. May. What discussion took place at that time between you and 
Mr. Siegle? Did you plan any action? 

Mr. Cuacry. We discussed the ramifications of the problem and 

nerally agreed it would be desirable to have General Besson and 

r. Tallamy meet with us and discuss this overall problem to insure 
we were following the thinking of our superiors. 

Mr. May. Mr. oe pin could we call Mr. Siegle and Mr. Erickson? 

Would you remain, Mr. Chacey ¢ 

Mr. Erickson, Chief, Bridge Division, Office of Engineering, 
Bureau of Public Roads, and Mr. Siegle, Chief, Division of Defense 
Plans and Operations, Bureau of Public Roads. 


STATEMENTS OF ERIC L. ERICKSON, CHIEF, BRIDGE DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF ENGINEERING; AND ARTHUR G. SIEGLE, CHIEF, DIVI- 
SION OF DEFENSE PLANS AND OPERATIONS, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ROADS 


Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, we have already had testimony that cer- 
tain bridge designs on the Interstate System were altered to accom- 
modate the heavier equipment of the military. 

Would you tell us what the estimated cost of that change might be 
at the time the system has been completed ? 

Mr. Erickson. You mean the estimated cost of increasing the load- 
ing used in the design of bri for the Interstate System over the 
cost of our normal construction 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Erickson, That would be a very, very small figure. I might 
explain, I can’t give you a definite answer on that because I do not 
know, but the only thing that we did for the Interstate System that 
we have not done yet on our other system is with regard to the design 
loading that we commonly used for our highway bridges. This is 
known as an H-20-S-16 loading and in analyzing numerous military 
vehicles and their effect on the highway oe we found a deficiency 
in our overall strength of bridges in a very limited span range. 
our system of loading we load with axle loads or wheel loads and in 
a span range of from about 20 feet to 40 feet, there is only a limited 
or partial number of the axles of the vehicle that we use in our design 
that is effective on this range of spans. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, when we discussed the matter with you, 
you mentioned a figure of $200 million as being the approximate 
additional cost ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. I probably did give you a figure but I could not 
stand on it because it may be half of that or it may be a quarter of 
that for the reason that there are very few bridges built in that span 
—_- That is particularly true of steel bridges which are affected 

e most. 
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Mr. May. When you made that change, Mr. Erickson, did that con- 
stitute a change in standards? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes, sir; it did, and it was made applicable to the 
Interstate System on the basis that the Interstate System was being 
built as a defense highway. It would be used for carrying these very 
heavy military loads. 

“0 + aa Is this same procedure followed in connection with that 

roblem 
: Mr. Ertcxson. Which problem ? 

Mr. May. We have heard testimony relating to handling vertical 
clearance standard problems. Would there be the same problems in 
existence in connection with this bolstering of the bridges? 

Mr. Erickson. No; the problems are quite different. 

The matter of vertical clearance is something that the Army vehicle 
builders can normally do something about. 

Mr. May. I was thinking along the lines of procedure, Mr. Erick- 
son, in effecting the change? 

Mr. Erickson. No; there was no comparable study made by us. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, what are your duties? 

Mr. Srecie. As stated, I am Chief of the Division of Defense Plans 
and Operations. My division is responsible for defense highway 
planning and p ms, mobilization planning and programs, emer- 

ney relocation planning and civil achuns activities, Bureau of Pub- 

ic Roads. The control and direction of all defense activities of pub- 
lic roads are concentrated in my division. 

We do advise other Federal agencies on those highway and high- 
way transportation problems involving defense considerations and 
applications and we obtain from such agencies information and ad- 
vice as needed to determine the impact of defense considerations under 
changing international conditions upon the highway plans and pro- 

ms of public roads. In this we have almost daily contact with 
. Chacey’s office on one item or another. 

Mr. May. So you personally maintain liaison with Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Srectz. I maintain liaison with him and other members of my 
division have regular contacts with members of his staff. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, you were aware that on October 1, 1957, 
Chief of Transportation’s Office advised the Bureau of Public Roads 


that the 14-foot vertical clearance would be adequate. 


Mr. Stecie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Did you speak with Mr. Chacey at the AASHO con- 
vention in Chicago which took place in December of 1957 about the 
problem of vertical clearances? ; 

Mr. Steet. Yes, sir, we discussed this. 

Mr. May. What was said at that time ? 

Mr. Srectx. We discussed the effect of the changes brought about by 
the sputnik launching that was foremost in everybody’s mind at that 


time and it appeared, the thinking was then current, that it would be 
wise to review this matter. 

Mr. May. Was there some feeling that 14 feet would be inadequate? 

Mr. Srecte. This was questionable at this time. 

Mr. May. What was the next step made by the Chief of Transpor- 
tation’s Office in connection with this problem ? 
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Mr. Stecie. In March of 1958 they asked us to make general esti- 
mates of the increase that would come about from raising the stand- 
ards of 16 feet and to 18 feet. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson has already testified in relation to that par- 
ticular estimate, drawn up in a day or two and was simply an indi- 
cation of the areas of cost. Mr. Erickson, when you drew up that, 
estimate, did you consider all the structures which would be built on 
the Interstate System ¢ 

Mr. Erickson. In the case of the first estimate, that was intended to 
apply to all of the structures on the Interstate System. 

fr. May. That was limited to those structures that involved a ver- 
tical clearance ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct, we limited it to the structures that 
would affect the overhead clearance so that it would not interfere with 
the passage of a vehicle. 

Mr. May. Would you explain to the subcommittee what you con- 
sider a structure ? 

Mr. Erickson. In our work we consider a structure any bridge that 
crosses a highway or a stream so that in our evaluation of the numbers 
of structures we consider an interchange although such an interchange 
may contain numerous bridges, that that whole thing is a structure. 

Mr. May. A structure can cross a stream, another highway, rail- 
road, a gully, many of the structures would not involve a vertical 
clearance ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Siegle, what took place thereafter, what was the next step in 
resolving this problem ¢ 

Mr. Siete. The next step was in June of 1958. I received notice 
from Mr. Chacey at that time that they were contemplating sending 
us a letter on this subject. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we present this to Mr. Siegle for 
identification? Is that a copy of a memo that you prepared at that 
time, Mr. Siegle? 
ig Mr. Srecix. Yes, sir; on June 23, I informed my superior, Mr. 

oyster: 

Mr. May (interposing). Would you read the memo? 

Mr. Steere : 


I have previously discussed with you the review being made in the Department 
of Defense as to the adequacy of the 14-foot vertical clearance for the Interstate 
System in view of the anticipated requirement for transportation of missiles. 

On June 20, Mr. Chacey informed me that he anticipates an early letter will 
be prepared stating conclusions of the Department of Defense which will defi- 
nitely involve a greater clearance. They will be specific and will be prepared 
to back up this requirement as a defense need. 


Mr. May. Who is Mr. Royster? 

Mr. Srecie. Mr. Royster is an assistant commissioner for operations 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. He is the man to whom I report. 

Mr. May. What is the date of that memo? 

Mr. Srecie. The date of the memorandum is June 23, 1958. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, you indicated at that time that there would 
be an early letter forthcoming. Why was that early letter delayed? 

Mr. Cuacry. The only thing I can say is that it was a matter of 
reconciliation of Department of Defense position. 
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Mr. Buatntx. May I ask what “reconciliation” means? Does that 
mean trying to make up their minds? 

Mr. Cuacry. Coordination, getting agreement. I forget my dates 
here now. 

Mr. May. You hadn’t yet heard from the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. Our first letter from the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations hadn’t as yet been received. I believe I indicated earlier 
that we talked about these things. I saw this problem coming and 1 
talked with the operations He, the telephone before they got the 
official communication out and was advising them of what I foresaw in 
this area and what I was thinking at that time. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make this an exhibit? 

Mr. Biatntx. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Exhibit 14 follows :) 

Exuisir 14 


BurREAU OF Pusiico Roaps, 


June 23, 1958. 
To: Mr. Paul F. Royster. 


From: Arthur G. Siegle. 
Subject: Vertical clearance for Interstate Highway System. 


I have previously discussed with you the review being made in the Department 
of Defense as to the adequacy of the 14-foot vertical clearance for the Interstate 
System, in view of the anticipated requirement for transportation of missiles. 

On June 20, Mr. Chacey informed me that he anticipates an early letter will 
be prepared stating conclusions of the Department of Defense which will definitely 
involve a greater clearance. They will be specific and will be prepared to back 


up this requirement as a defense need. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, what is the next step in the progress of this 
problem ? 

Mr. Srecte. The next step was a request for an extension of the 
estimates of additional costs for increased clearances to include greater 
heights. This came in August of 1958. 

_Mr. May. August 27? 

‘Mr. Srectzr. On August 27, 1958, Mr. Erickson responded by fur- 
nishing me an estimate which in turn I furnished Mtr. Chacey on 
August 28. 

Mr. May. I have a copy of that memorandum, Mr. Siegle, and we 
discussed this previously with Mr. Chacey. You pointed out that his 
copy did not contain certain penciled notations that appear on this 
copy. I notice here it says “Under clearance to 16 feet, 4.1 percent, 
and total cost in millions is 94, $94 million for 16 feet.” 

That would represent the additional cost in going to 16 feet instead 
of building the structure at 14 feet. Is that true, Mr. Erickson ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Srectx. I would like to comment on that figure. This was a 
figure derived mathematically at that time and was put on this memo- 
randum at a later date and was based upon an incidental figure that 
we had included in the March 1958 memorandum of 0.257 of the cost 
of the Interstate System. Now a check was made in September, and 
as Mr. Chacey has already testified, this cost was found greater than 
that and in September it was corrected. This was simply a worksheet 
in which this was a derived figure that was not furnished as such. 
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The Department of Defense, in September of 1958, they under. 
stood what the right figure was for that. 

__Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we present this to Mr. Siegle for 
identification ? 

Is that a true copy of the memorandum, Mr. Siegle? 

Mr. Steetx. This is a true copy of the memorandum I have in my 
yee wee these penciled notations made on it at a date later than 

u 

r. May. Would you let Mr. Erickson see that? Your first esti- 
mate in March was a — estimate drawn up in a day or two to indi- 
cate simply the possible area of costs. Was this a little more detailed 
estimate ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. Yes; considerably more work was done to arrive at 
these percentages of increased structure costs. 

Mr. May. Did this estimate also include all structures throughout 
the system involving an overhead clearance ? 

Mr. Erickson. This. estimate that I prepared at, this particular 
time did not go into the total costs. We were still talking in terms of 
percenta at the Army might apply in their studies of this clear- 
ance problem. 

Mr. May. You mentioned in that memo some 7,000 bridges; would 
you read that notation, Mr, Erickson ? 

Mr. Erickson. This is a notation at the bottom of this letter and 
it reads as follows: 


Does: not include 7,000 bridges over 1,000 feet and 42 tunnels over 500 feet. 


Mr. May. Do you have comment, Mr. Siegle? 


Mr. Smez. I would like to add, preceding that note Mr. Erickson 
read, there is an asterisk which applies to one figure only, also placed 


in pencil on this same memorandum. That figure is 1.57 percent and 
is the figure that came out in a later estimate that we will come to, I 
think, in a few moments, but I just wanted to indicate that this note 
which was taken as well as the figure which applies, was simply a copy 
from a later memorandum. 


Mr. May. Will ba present this to Mr. Siegle? 
_ Mr. Brarnre. his will be exhibit 15 for the record. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
(Exhibit 15 follows:) 
Exuisit 15 
U.S. GovERNMENT, 
BUREAU OF PusBiic Roaps, 
August 27, 1958. 
Office memorandum. 
To: Mr. A. G. Siegle, Chief, Division of Defense Plants and Operations, Office of 
Operations. 
From: E. L. Erickson, Chief, Bridge Division, Office of Engineering. 
Subject: Interstate System vertical bridge clearance. 

Reference is made to your memorandum of March 14 relative to the increased 
cost for grade separation structures, including approaches for underclearances 
in excess of 14 feet. We have previously computed the increased cost for 16- 
foot and 18:foot underclearances: Our estimate has now been extended to in- 
clude the additional cost of increasing the underclearances by 2-foot incre 
ments up to and ineluding 24 feet. 
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The results may be tabulated as follows: 


Total Percent in 
Percent increase crease in cost 
increase (millions) ! | entire Inter- 
state System 
Underclearances: 
4.1 @) 0.25 
16 feet to 4.1_ 
4.9 
18 feet to 9.0__ \ és 214 57 
as 591 31.57 
22 feet to 21.0. | 
24 feet to 24.5 -- iM 


4 Based on total cost of 37.57 billions. 
2 Does not include 7,000 bridges over 1,000 feet and 42 tunnels over 500 feet . 
$94 percent of the cost of a separation structure with a 14-foot underclearance 


ae ar Was another estimate drawn up in September, Mr, 
"Mr, Steoxe, In September, Mr. Chacey asked us to furnish infor. 


mation to complete a memorandum, a rough draft of which he gave 
me dated September 17, 1958, which called for insertion of the figures 
as to the costs for 20-foot vertical clearance and upon sins of that, 
Iasked Mr. Erickson to estimate the dollar figure that would go with 
an increase in costs and this was the first real estimate he made of 
that type. This he furnished me on September 29, 1958. 

Mr, May. What was the dollar figure at that time? 

Mr. Sreerx. He furnished a figure of $591 million for increasing 
the underclearance from 14 feet to 20 feet. And in this same memo- 
randum I might point out is this 1.57 percent figure and also the 
notation that was read by Mr. Erickson a moment ago. : 

Mr. Batpwin. If I ing ask a question, are these the estimates for 
the structures still to be built on the system? Are these estimates for 
the structures to be built in the future as compared with an estimate 
as to any change in structures that have already been built on new 
insterstate highways ¢ 

Mr. Erickson. This estimate did not take into consideration the 
remodeling of any existing work. It was purely based on new work. 

Mr. Batpwin. Secondly, you mentioned in your first estimate that 
it excluded bridges over 1,000 feet. 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Batpwin. Could I ask just out of curiosity the reason for that 
exclusion ? 

Mr. Erickson. Because we had no information available on short 
notice to base an estimate on. 

Mr. Batpwin. So in effect it was only an estimate that applied 
to a portion of the structures. 

r. Ertcxson. That is, it applied to the work that was to be built. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Baldwin, will you yield a minute? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. 

Mr. Mumma. The average bridge over 1,000 feet, there would be no 
vertical clearance involved, would there ? 
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Mr. Erickson. That is only partially correct. What I am talking 
about, when we get into bridges that are over 1,000 feet long, there 
will be numerous of those bridges that will be of the through struc. 
ture type and will be involved with bracing. 

Mr. Mumma. Bracing? 

Mr. Erickson. Overhead bracing. 

Mr. Mumma. I can’t von wt. that. If it would be a removable 
section like a drawbridge, I would see how you would get that. Do 
you know of any that has that? 

Mr. Erickson. Oh, yes; we have lots of them like that. 

Mr. Mumma. Name me one, will you please ? 

Mr. Erickson. You have numerous bridges in the city of Philadel- 
phia that have been built with overhead clearance. 

Mr. Mumma. You mean present design ? 

Mr. Erickson. No; they are already puilt, 

Mr. Mumma. I mean these in the Interstate System, the way you 
start to build them, there are very few of these bridges 1,000 feet or 
more that have any vertical construction on them. Take the turnpike 
bridges at Harrisburg. There has been two or three bridges built 
over the river-—— 

Mr. Erickson. They are all relatively short-span bridges. 

Mr. Mumma. Pretty nearly a mile long. 

Mr. Erickson. Spans are relatively short. Now, at the present 
time, we are building several bridges over the Ohio River and these 
will all have overhead vertical clearance. 

Mr. Mumma. Well, they are suspension bridges. 

Mr. Ertcxson. No; truss bridges. 

Mr. Faxon. Will the gentleman yield? Just on that point, do 
you have knowledge of the vertical height on the spans on the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike? 

Mr. Erickson. On the Pennsylvania Turnpike, I don’t have any- 
thing definite here, but it is my recollection that the clearance that 
they were built to was 14 feet. 

Mr. Fatron. How about the New Jersey Turnpike? 

Mr. Erickson. New Jersey Turnpike is 14 feet plus some little 
allowance for resurfacing. 

Mr. Fatron. The new New York Turnpike? 

Mr. Erickson. The New York Turnpike is also in that same cate- 


ry. 
What is that? 

Mr. Ertcxson. Fourteen feet plus some allowance for resurfacing. 
I think that is the standard clearance in New York. 

Mr. Fatton. How about Ohio Turnpike? 

Mr. Ertcxson. Ohio Turnpike I don’t know. 

Mr. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make this September 29 memo 
which has been identified by Mr. Siegle as exhibit 16? 

Mr. Bratnrx. Without objection, so ordered. 
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(Exhibit 16 follows:) 
ExursiT 16 
U.S. GOVERNMENT, 
BuREAU OF PuBLiIc Roaps, 
September 29, 1958. 
Office memorandum. 


To: Mr. A. G. Siegle, Chief, Defense Plans and Operations Division. 
From: E. L. Erickson, Chief, Bridge Division, Office of Engineering. 
Subject: Interstate System, vertical bridge clearances. 


In accordance with your request, we have made an estimate of the additional 
cost for increasing the underclearance of all structures over the interstate roads 
from 14 feet to 20 feet. 

Because of the incomplete information available (figures used obtained from 
Mr. Foster), the result is, of course, very approximate. Based on a previously 
estimated percentage increase of 15.3 for an increase in underclearance from 14 
feet to 20 feet, we have arrived at a total figure of $591 million. 

Based on a total cost of the Interstate System of $37.57 billions, the cost in- 
crease represents 1.57 percent of the total estimated cost of the system. 

We have estimated that approximately 24,000 separation structures would be 
involved, made up of road crossings, railway crossings, and interchange struc- 
tures. It should be brought out, however, that the 1.57 percent does not include 
approximately 7,000 bridges of which 476 are over 1,000 feet in length and 42 
tunnels over 500 feet long, of which we have no means of estimating the added 
cost for increased underclearances. 

Considering the fact that many large and costly bridges, tunnels, and inter- 
changes have already been built or are under construction to a vertical clearance 
of 14 or 15 feet, it appears that it is almost impossible from an economic stand- 
point to increase vertical clearances to 20 feet on all routes at this late date. 
It may, however, be possible to provide the 20-foot clearance on certain selected 
routes if such clearance is essential to military operations. 


Mr. Ertcxson. Mr. May, there is one comment I would like to make 

with regard to this September 27 memorandum. We say here: 
It should be brought out, however, that the 1.57 percent does not include ap- 
proximately 7,000 bridges over 1,000 feet in length and 42 tunnels over 500 feet 
long of which we have no means of estimating the added cost for increased 
underclearances. 

Now our later information has developed that there is a somewhat 
lesser number of total bridges involved than indicated here. But that 
was the best figure that we had and was put in here to indicate that the 
est ws did not include these stream-crossing bridges and these 
tunnels. 


Then we further brought out in this memorandum— 

Considering the fact that many large and costly bridges, tunnels and inter- 
changes have already been built or are under construction to a vertical clearance 
of 14 or 15 feet, it appears that it is almost impossible from an economic stand- 
point to increase vertical clearances to 20 feet on all routes at this late date. 
It may, however, be possible to provide the 20-foot clearance on certain selected 
routes if such clearance is essential to military operations. 

Mr. May. What was that late date ? 

Mr. Erickson. That was on September 29, 1958. 

Mr. Rosison. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Buatrnik. Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Rostson. Let the record show that some of the highways that 
you have just mentioned, such as the Pennsylvania Turnpike and New 


York State Thruway and so on, were built prior to the so-called start 
of the 1956 act. 
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Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. I was talking to Mr. Fallon a few minutes ago and 
I don’t know whether this is in the record or not. How many struc- 
tures have been built on the Interstate System which involve vertical. 
clearance since the adoption of the 1956 act ¢ 

Mr. Erickson. Well, I think we can give you that figure. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is important. 

Mr. Erickson. Mr. Scherer, according to the latest information 
that we have compiled in the Bureau that were a total of 2,117 bridges: 
built to clearances of 16 feet or less. 

Mr. Scuerer. Sixteen or fourteen feet ? 

Mr. Erickson. Now 1514 feet, we have 1,318; at 141% feet, 502; 
and 14 feet, 331. 

Mr. Scuerer. That have been built on the Interstate System. 
since—— 

Mr. Erickson. Those have been built on the Interstate System be- 
tween July 1, 1956, and October 12, 1959. 

Mr. Screrer. You mean they involve vertical clearances—read that. 
again. The bells were ringing and it was difficult for me to follow. 

Mr. Erickson. These bridges all involve clearances of 16 feet or 
less. That isthe 2,177. Of that 2,177, 331 have been built to a clear- 
ance of 14 feet; 502 with clearance of 1414 feet; 1,318 with clearance: 
of 15 feet ; 26 to 151% feet. 

Mr. May. Would you read that last figure again, Mr. Erickson ? 

Mr. Erickson. Twenty-six to 151% feet. 

Mr. Buatrnrg. Mr. Erickson, how many existing overpasses were: 
incorporated in this system ? 

Mr. Erickson. We estimate at the present time that there are ap- 
proximately 6,000, a little over 6,000 structures. That will include 
not only overpasses but other structures that have clearance restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you have the total number there that do not meet. 
the 16-foot requirement under the latest order? What is the total? 
Have you totaled those ? 

Mr. Erickson. No. 

Mr. Scuerer. You just issued an order a couple of weeks ago that 
there shall be 16 feet in the future. I don’t know how many have been 
built since the 1956 act. 

Mr. Erickson. Since the 1956 act ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Since we adopted the standard which required a 14- 
foot clearance. 

Mr. Ertcxson. I am not sure, 2,177 up to October 12, and 82 from 
October 12 to January 22. That would be 2,177 plus 82, that is 2,259. 

Mr. Scuerer. Am I correct, 2,259 structures since we adopted the. 
vertical standards as a result of the 1956 act which clearances vary 
anywhere from a minimum of 14 feet to 16? 

r. Ertcxson. To just less than 16. 

Mr. Wrieut. Did I understand correctly, sir, that the 2,259 are in 
addition to some 6,000 which you say have been incorporated—— 

Mr. Erickson. Which have been incorporated into the system prior. 

Mr. Wricut. So the total number of overpasses and structures. 
presently in the system, so designated, with inadequate clearances by~ 
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aie preset standards would total something like 8,259. Is that 
right 
r. Ertcxson. About 8,000. 

Mr, Scuerer. We can’t charge anybody at all with any negligence 
on those. 

a Biatnik. No charges are being made—we are just trying to 
find out. 

Mr. Wricut. What the problem is in total. 

Mr. Erickson. That is the only thing that points up the problem. 

Mr. Scuerer. One of the papers here that I read, I have it some 
place in my file, I read it, it indicated we built 8,000, 9,000 bridges 
since the adoption of the standards and it was misleading to us, 

Mr. Batpwin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batpwin. As I understand, of the 6,000 structures, a lot of those 
will be replaced since the Interstate System has taken over and has 
been designed up to this standard of 4 lanes with controlled access 
and divided centerline, so those 6,000, many of them are going to be 
replaced in the course of construction of the Interstate System to new 
standards. 

Mr. Ertcxson. That could be in some instances, but for the most 
part, these structures substantially conform to the present standards. 

Mr. Wrigut. Might I inquire? 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wrieur. Might I inquire of the expert who knows best the 
costs, by your formula, and approximately what would have been the 
additional cost required to have constructed these 8,000 at the mini- 
mum 16-foot standard initially ? 

Mr. Erickson. Say we have approximately 8,000 bridges and the 
typical bridge would cost $140,000, according to my quick arithmetic 
here, it is about $112 million. 

Wait a minute, $1,120 million. 

Mr. Mumma. You ought to have your slip stick. 

Mr. Erickson. $1,120 million. 

Mr. Wricut. Let me be sure I identify what this figure is. This 
figure would represent the cost to have constructed these overpasses 
and bridges at the 16-foot standard, right ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. The figure I have given you is the cost of that in- 
itial construction. 

Mr. Wricut. Of the construction. 

Mr. Erickson. Now, to get to the additional cost——— 

Mr. Wricur. To raise it 2 feet higher? 

Mr. Erickson. To raise this thing to 16 feet you would apply a 

r. Wricut. You would apply a factor of about 5 percent, assum- 
3 initially had been built at 16 foot standards ? 
. Ertcxson. Right. 

Mr. Wricut. Let me ask approximately what it would cost were 
it deemed necessary to go in and reconstruct those overpasses ? 

Mr. Erickson. The factor I have been using for that 1s 55 percent. 

Mr. Wrieut. 55 percent more? 

Mr. Erickson. 55 percent of the initial construction cost. 
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Mr. Wrieut. Therefore, to reconstruct 8,000, were this deemed 
necessary, would probably cost us somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $600 million ? 

Mr. Erickson. $600 million. 

Mr. Wrieut. Whereas to have constructed them at 16-foot stand- 
ard initially would have cost $60 million. 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. Before we go to something else, I said I had this 
clipping from one of the newspapers in my file and I just found it. 
From the testimony just given, it indicates this is clearly wrong 
then. 

The heading reads : 


NEw Bripces Too Low, It Is RuLep 21% YeEARS LATER 


The House investigator said yes, about 90 percent of the 9,000 bridges con- 
structed under the Interstate Highway Act fall short of Defense Department 
specifications. 

That is not so, is it, Mr. Siegle? 

Mr. Srectz. No. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Department of Defense was considering 17 and 18 
foot clearance. 

rena Erickson. It all depends on what clearance you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understood the only official word that we have 
ever heard from the Defense Department, the final one was 16 feet, 
that would take care of Defense Department needs. Is that right? 

Mr. Erickson. That has been their official position. 

Mr. Scuerer. That came through a week ago. 

Mr. Bratntx. Mr. Erickson, I am still not clear on these cost fig- 
ures. I understand these are not total costs, these are the additional 
costs. 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Biarnrx. Some of these 8,000 structures are previously exist- 
ing and subsequently incorporated, thus there were 2,000 some newl 
built overpasses, and if all of these had been built up to 16 feet initi- 
ally, this is somewhat hypothetical, am I correct in saying that the 
added cost is the cost above what it would have been to build 14-foot 
clearance, and to go to 16, the added cost would be about $56 million ? 

Mr. Erickson. The added cost would have been 5 percent, what- 
ever that figures out. 

Mr. Buatntx. About $56 million, is that correct ? 

Mr. Erickson. If that arithmetic is correct, yes. 

Mr. Sreciz. The arithmetic applying 5.2 percent, is $1,112 million, 
I think, and would produce about $53 million. 

Mr. Bratntx. I am trying to do it in my head. 

Mr. Stecte. Let’s change that to $558 million. 

Mr. Erickson. $560 is the figure you come up with. 

Mr. Stecte. This is 5-percent figure. 

Mr. Buatnr. 5 percent of what figure? Let’s start from the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Ertcxson. It would be $56 million. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is, if we had started to build them to the 16-foot 
height as of 1930. 
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Mr. Ertcxson. Way back in 1930-something. That is when some of 
these bridges were built. The Pennsylvania Turnpike bridges are in- 
cluded in that figure. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, so we will be clear on this now, since the 
act came into being in July of 1956, there have been built 2,259 struc- 
tures at a clearance of less than 16 feet. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Erickson. 2,259 structures, according to our latest information. 

Mr. May. Now, if those structures amount to a cost of $1,120 mil- 
lion, using your figure of $140,000 per structure—— 

Mr. Ertcxson. On that premise, we will go ahead. 

Mr. Srrctz. Wait a minute. Do I understand you to say the cost 
of the 2,259 was a billion ? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sircte. That is incorrect. That is the cost of the 8,000 that Mr. 
Erickson gave you. 

Mr. Batpwtn. If I understand you correctly, when you are giving 
us the cost of the 8,000, then you are giving us the cost of structures 
that were built all the way back as far as 1930, and were in roads sub- 

uently brought on the Interstate System; is that right ? 
Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Batpwtn. So you are talking about construction costs in some 
cases as of 1930 costs. 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Batpwrn. So when we say they could have been built with 16- 
foot standard and that is going to cost $56 million, we are applying it 
to construction costs as of 1930 for those bridges. 

Mr. Erickson. Yes, sir. Well, that is not quite correct. 

Mr. Scurrer. Why do we have to go back to 1930? We are trying 
to prove what the loss is since the establishment of the 1956 act. 

Mr. Erickson. The only reason for bringing those bridges into the 
picture at all is to give some indication of the amount of money that 
+ be needed to bring all of these structures up to a 16-foot stand- 
ard. 

Mr. Batpwin. What I am driving at, $56 million is so completely 
hypothetical when we say a bridge built back in 1930, if built to 16 feet, 
would have cost 5 — more, we can’t go back to the construction 


eosts of 1930 and I just do not see why we are going into all these 


completely hypothetical figures. 

r. Scnerer. Actually, what some people are trying to prove here 
is, what did any negligence, if any did exist, cost us by not buildin 
these bridges 16 feet as of the effective date of this Highway Act o 
1956? That is what we are trying to develop. 

p Mr. Erickson. Then you have to confine yourself to this other 
gure. 

Mr. Scuerer. 2,200? 

Mr. Erickson. 2,177 or 2,200. 

Mr. Batpwrin. I would like to ask if any of the witnesses would 
contend anybody in the Defense Department or Bureau of Public 
Roads knew in 1930 we were going to be building missiles which would 
require 16-foot clearance. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, let’s stay with the figure of 2,259 structures 
which have been built since the inception of the program in 1956. 
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‘Using your figure of average cost of $140,000 per structure, we come 
up with a total figure of $316,260,000. 

Mr. Erickson. Total construction cost. 

Mr. May. For 2,259 bridges. 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. May. If it became necessary to go back and revamp structures to 
16 feet, the new vertical clearance standard, it would cost an addi- 
tional 55 percent of the original cost. 

Mr. Erickson. That is the basis we used. 

Mr. May. That comes to $173,948,000. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Counsel, I don’t consider that as a fair figure. 
Nobody could have seen in 1956, when we adopted these standards, 
that we were going to have to raise it some time after sputnik. If you 
really want a true figure of any negligence which might have existed 
it starts from the date we began to understand we had a sputnik and 

‘the need to increase this from 14 to 16 feet. That would a the fair 
way to arrive at any losses that we sustained. 

Mr. Sieeiz. If you wish to confine yourself to 2,259 structures 
rather than 8,000 which you asked Mr. Erickson about, then we can 
give you cost figures of what they did cost rather than an assumed 
cost which he has had to use for the larger number. 

Mr. May. Do you have those available, Mr. Siegle 

Mr. Stecie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. What would actual costs be ¢ 

Mr. Srecie. The actual cost of those 2,259 structures is $374 million. 
_ Mr. Scuerer. You say authorized structures—have they all been 

uilt ? 

Mr. Srrete. No, sir; these are the one underway. Some of which are 
completed but have all been authorized since 1956. Many of them 
can be adjusted. Some of them can be adjusted. 

Mr. Scurrer. Some can be adjusted ? 

Mr. Stecrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. And some have not actually been started yet 4 

Mr. Steere. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerrer. And then to get a true tigure, am I not correct we 
ought to start say in a few months after sputnik, which was the first 
time that anybody could be charged with knowing that these things 
ought to be higher, this clearance ought to be higher than 14 feet. 

ou have no figures then on how many bridges were built or au- 
thorized since that date, do you? 

Mr. Siecie. We could furnish that, sir. 

Mr. Erickson. What was the date of sputnik / 

Mr. Scuerer. October 1957. 

Mr. Buiarnix. October 2, 1957. 

Mr. Scuerer. On October 1, we all agreed that everybody said 14 
feet was sufficient. 

Mr. May. Did we agree to that, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Sir? 

Mr. May. Did we agree nobody should have known about these 
structures prior to October 1957? Didn’t we go through a list of 
equipment yesterday all of which exceeded the 14-foot vertical clear- 
ance standards ? 
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Mr. Scuerer. I think that has been explained. A few ae of 
piece 
of oversize equipment has been refused as of today. That is the 


‘testimony. 


_ Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question on this 
point? I would like to ask Mr, Chacey to answer for me whether the 
155-millimeter gun, the 8-inch howitzer, the 155-millimeter gun M40, 
155-millimeter gun M-53, 155-millimeter howitzer M-52, and the 
8-inch howitzer M-55, are important components of our artillery 


‘forces today? Can you tell us whether they are / 


Mr. Cuacey. I can’t answer that question completely. I do believe 


-you mentioned one item of equipment that while I don’t want to go 


into detail on it, is not considered a principal weapon. Some of these 
others, I am not informed on the priority of importance of these items 
of equipment. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You are not able to tell whether it is important 
that these particular weapons be maneuverable across the country 
today or not? 

Mr. Cuacery. If these are the current standard weapons, it is im- 
portant that we be able to move them effectively. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does one of your assistants here know whether 
these are correct standard weapons that need to be moved across the 
country ¢ 

og TA No, sir. If you will give us the list, why we will be 
glad to check them against standard items of equipment. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, that list that we inserted in the record yes- 
terday is not an all-inclusive list. The military had many other over- 
sized items. 

Mr. Cuacey. Principally in the construction equipment area. 

Mr. May. Is that true, Mr. Chacey, didn’t you have other items? 

Mr. Cuacey. Prinepeny in the construction equipment area. 

Mr. May. Eliminating those, do you have other items besides what 
are shown on the list there in 1957, all of which have exceeded 14 feet 
on a transport ¢ 

Mr. Cuacry. This is identified as a partial list of military equip- 
ment that requires in excess of 13 feet 6 inches for highway transpor- 
tation. Now I don’t know how many more items there are. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, are you not charged with knowing what is 
in the inventory, you, holding your position as Chief of _ isco 
tation Office ? 

Mr. Cuacery. As of a very recent date, we have been charged with 
certain inventory responsibilities. However, that has not been im- 
plemented by regulation and I think we do have a pretty complete list 
in our office. It isn’t on this piece of paper and I can’t remember all 
of those details. 

Mr. May. Do you agree, Mr. Chacey, that the situation in 1956 
should have been handled by the military a little bit more properly 
in regards to the transportation of these items which exceeded 14 
feet? Would you explain as you did to me the thinking of the people 
of the military at that time? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, the thinking of the people in the military in 
1956, I feel, and others may not agree with me, was in terms of the- 
ater of operations as far as our military operations were concerned. 
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Our primary items of equipment in large part come within a size 
“and weight limitation which can be moved in theaters of operations, 

As I explained yesterday, there are two categories: One is our gen- 
eral purpose vehicle, and the other is special combat equipment; and 
the desalination. as to how much time we will sacrifice in transpor- 
tation of those items to get certain of the operational characteristics 
that they feel they need for military operation is a decision that is 
made at a higher level. We advise on the difficulties of transporta- 
tion and the problems involved from a time and capability standpoint 
and if at a higher level it is determined they can sacrifice “X” number 
of days for this transportation potentiality in the interest of more 
effective weapons, I am thinking —— of our armored equip- 
ment, that is the determination at a higher level. 

Mr. May. They determine that they would make the sacrifice, 
You build a $40 billion defense system they would sacrifice and use 
secondary and primary roads for the movement of this equipment? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, primary emphasis was at that time, and it is 
specifically stated in our regulations, primarily we will depend on 
railway transportation for some of these exceptionally oversize and 
overweight items. 

Mr. May. During an emergency? 

Mr. Cnacey. It is clear that at that time it was felt that items of 
this dimension that had to be moved would be moved by rail or we 
would find the alternate route of bypassing occasional obstructions, 

Mr. May. So it was their thinking that, despite the defense system, 
they would use other roads, because it was obvious to move equipment 
which on its transporter would be more than 14 feet, those pieces of 
equipment would not be transported on the Interstate System in 
those areas where a 14-foot structure had been built. 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, it was their determination that they could 
sacrifice the efficiency of this particular move in the interests of keep- 
ing as low a standard and as economical a system as possible. 

r. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should be clear 
that statement of the counsel was that these could not be transported 
over a system with 14 feet, but the testimony that you made yesterday 
was that some of these vehicles, for example, tank carrier, all you had 
to do was run the tank down off the carrier and run it through the 
underpass and put it on the other side and go on, because taking it off 
left a eee of about 11.5 feet instead of 14-some feet; isn’t that 
correct 
7 Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. That can be done and it has been 

one. 

Mr. May. Would you explain to the Congressman how you would 
do that in an emergency, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Of course, one of the things that worried some of us 
was that, in an emergency, you would lose a lot of time in that pro- 
cedure or you would have to use alternate routes. 

Thousands of structures that will be built over a period of 15 or 
20 vears will present more serious problems than we had experienced. 

Mr. Scuerer. You maybe had in mind there were some Congress- 
men would not even vote enough to pay for 14-foot clearance. 

Mr. Cuacey. We were very mindful of the complications and prob- 
lems that had developed with respect to funding the Interstate 
System ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Faxon. Mr. Chacey, isn’t it true that you have to plan these 
alternate routes because the system is not built? We don’t have a 
completed Interstate System so it is necessary for you to plan all 
routes until this system is built. You can’t use it ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is an extremely important point. 

Mr. Fauion. Now, what you are recommending is that in the 
future, on the Interstate po en or any other routes that might be of 
military nature, clearances be raised to 16 feet. 

Mr. Cancer, That is correct, sir. 

Batpwin. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Batpwin. Even further than that, the type of equipment that 
was listed on this list, there are all kinds of equipment primarily used 
in theaters of operations. We never use them actually for operation 
in this country, these types of guns, I understand. You know very 
well when you get over to theaters of operations you are going to have 
them on roads with more inadequate clearance than you have here. 

Mr. Cuacey. Generally, that is correct. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Fation. Yes. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. The question which was just directed about your 
now requiring 16 feet, not only on the interstate defense system, but 
on alternate routes, was I believe answered in the affirmative. Is that 
correct? Is your recommendation extended to any routes other than 
the interstate ? 

Mr. Cuacery. The official recommendation was limited to the Inter- 
state System. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have the feeling that there should be a 
raising of clearance requirements on any roads other than the defense 
system, the interstate defense system ? 

Mr. Cuacry. I have in mind that perhaps as an alternative to in- 
creasing or going back and rebuilding or raising any existing 14-foot 
structure on the Interstate system, that an alternate route on a primary 
_ might be used and thereby be a much more economical proce- 

ure for the occasional outsize movement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Has that been recommended ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Not officially. 

Mr. Bratnix. Mr. Wright ? 

Mr. Wricut. The question was a oman a moment ago as to 
when we first became aware of the probable inadequacy of the 14-foot 
minimum standard. Doesn’t the record of the hearing reveal that 
as early as January 15, 1957, over 3 years ago, and only 6 months 
after the initial adoption of these standards, Maj. Gen. Paul F. 
Yount wrote a letter distributed to the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks of the Navy, to Chief of Engineers for Department of 
Army, Director of Transportation of the Air Force and Chief of 
Ordnance of the Army in which he raised this question as to whether 
or not a 14-foot standard would be adequate and in which he stated 
the primary purpose of his request was to insure that minimum verti- 
cal clearance of 14 feet for bridges and underpasses which might re- 
strict transporting of defense material such as missiles is brought to 
the attention of all concerned? Isn’t that what General Yount wrote 
on January 15, 1957, over 3 years ago? 
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Mr. Cuacry. That is correct. 


Mr. Wricnr. And did he not suggest in that letter also and I quote 


from it in addition— 


It would appear that if an increase in the vertical clearance of overpasses on 
the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways is required, the same 
standards should be applied to the 235,000 miles of Federal-aid primary system to 
insure flexibility in highway transport movements. 


Mr. Cuacey. He made that statement. I want to emphasize that. 


this is an internal Department of Defense paper. 

This was not a recommendation to the Bureau of Public Roads and 
what we were seeking there was to aggravate thinking and considera- 
tion of the various potentialities and the various problems. 

Mr. Wrieut. But the problem was recognized at least that early. 

Mr. Cuacey. Recognized as a potential problem. It was one point 
where General Yount had the eapegallliny for making the deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Wricut. He showed some vision then in pointing it up. 

Mr. Cuacry. The question was in his mind as to whether or not 
this vertical clearance was proper at that time. 

Mr. Coox. Would the gentleman yield ? 

3 Mr. Scuweneceu. I would like to correct that to say over 2 years not 
aa Wricut. This is 1960. The letter was written in January of 
1957. 

Mr. Scuweneer. I thought you said December of 1957. 

Mr. Wrieut. If I said that, I stated it wrongly, because the letter 
was dated on January 15, 1957. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, comment has been made—— 


Mr. Scuerer. Before we move on, Mr. Counsel, something hasn’t 


been cleared up. 

You said that there were 2,250—or what was that figure ? 

Mr. Erickson. 2,259 bridges. 

Mr. Scuprer. You say there were 2,259 bridges authorized since 
the adoption of the standards under the 1956 act. 

You said you don’t know how many of these have been completely 
built, how many are in the process of being built, and how many 
haven’t been started. 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. All we know is that many structures 
have been authorized to go out for bids. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now, is there any way of finding out from AASHO 
or the State highway departments how many of that 2,259 have been 


completely built, how many have been partially built, and how many’ 


have not even been started ¢ 

That is important. Then we are going to get some place and find 
out what loss there is by dereliction. 

Mr. Erickson. No survey of that has been made by us. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand. Can that be obtained, because to me, 
that is the crux of the thing we are trying to determine. 

Mr. Erickson. I don’t know whether it can be made accurately in 
= reasonable length of time. 

fr. Scurrer. I think people from AASHO could get us that in 

a couple of days. It is a pretty good organization at times. May 
I ask that you make an effort to get this information for the record? 

Mr. Ertcxson. Yes, sir; we can make an effort to get that. 
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Mr. Batpwry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scuprer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batpwtn. I would like to ask a further point. When you 
mentioned 2,259 had been authorized and that the Bureau has now 
changed its requirements to 16 feet as of a couple of weeks ago, is the 
Bureau making any effort to go back on those that have been author- 
ized and not yet been put out to bid, actually put out to bid, so those 
are corrected to the new design standards? 

Mr. Ericxson. An effort along those lines is being made. In our 
memorandum instructing the field to proceed on the basis of 16 feet, 
there was a provision to the effect that wherever economically pos- 
sible, the plans should be revised and the work built to the new stand- 
ard. Thismemorandum is dated January 27. 

Mr. Scuerer. The day after, the vertical clearance order came 
through. 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is true. 

Mr. Srecte. The same date we got it. That memorandum went out 
under Mr. Tallamy’s signature and it contains this provision : 

Projects now under design should be revised to conform to this instruction 
unless they can be included by virtue of a routing arrangement described in 
the second paragraph of this memorandum or will result in excessive cost or 
delay. Projects already under construction should likewise be modified to this 
revised standard. 


That is the 16 feet. 


Provided this can be done without excessive increasing costs or delay to the 
project and the revision can be accomplished without the necessity for negotiat- 
ing a supplemental agreement with the contractor for new unit prices or new 
items of work. 

Mr. Batpwrty. Then it is reasonable to state that in effect we are 
not going to build 2,259 structures to the old 14 feet standards, that 
a portion of these being caught in time are actually going to be 
built to the new standards. 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct and that will particularly apply to 
those projects which have been put under contract since last fall and, 
in our recent survey, that indicates that there may be a substantial 
peation of the 82 jobs that were put under way since October 12 will 

taken care of by changes in plan. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chacey, as a result of these hearings, do you think 
the Defense Department will again evaluate its findings and deter- 
mine now whether we should have 17 feet instead of 16 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Insofar as I am concerned—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Would you like to see that happen ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I will not initiate that action. That is more appro- 
priately a question for someone who will follow me. 

Mr. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, Mr. Chacey has testified that he delivered 
General Besson’s draft letter to Mr. Tallamy on January 29, 1959, and 


it was decided at that time that you would attempt to bring about an 
early meeting of General Besson and Mr. Tallamy to consider the 
problem. 

That is true? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. May. A short time thereafter, February 6, 1959, Mr. Erickson 
prepared another estimate and this time he estimated an additional 
cost would be required to build future structures at 17 feet instead of 
14 feet. Is that true? 

Mr. Steerx. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Will you present this to Mr. Siegle? 

Is that a true copy of the memorandum, Mr. Erickson wrote? 

Mr. Erickson , Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, now for the first. time, you eliminated cer- 
tain structures, 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Would you explain that? 

Mr. Erickson. At about the time this memorandum was prepared, 
I did discuss this matter of going through cities and the difficulties 
that we would have in revising vertical clearances within these cities 
or within these urban areas, and I think it is quite obvious to anyone 
who is familiar with the highway problem that, in these urban areas, 
you are involved with complicated interchanges and with a very 
much closer spacing of overcrossing structures. 

Mr. May. GS it was decided to bypass urban areas? 

Mr. Erickson. So, as a result of our discussion, we came up with 
the proposition of eliminating the consideration of those bridges on 
to through the cities wherever it was possible to get a reasonable 

y pass. 

Mr. May. I notice you say in your memo and I quote: 

In this estimate we have reduced the number of urban structures by about 
59 percent because of the possibility of alternate or circumferential routes in 
these areas. 

How did you arrive at 50 percent? 

Mr. Erickson. That is purely a basis of judgment. 

Mr. May. Using that judgment you came up with an estimated 
cost of what ? 

Mr. Erickson. We came up with an estimate at that time for in- 
creasing the height of the vertical clearance from 14 feet to 17 feet 
to $260 million. 

Mr. May. There is another notation on that memo. What does 
that say ? 

Mr. Erickson. That says— 

Erickson said the cost of bridges over 1,000 feet and the 42 tunnels would 
amount to as much as $100 million. 

Mr. May. Which brings the total estimate up to—— 

Mr. Erickson. That brings the total estimate up to $360 million. 

Mr. May. There we are talking simply about structures to be built 
in the future. 

Mr. Exicxson. That is right. We are not talking about going back 
and remodeling these 1930 bridges that Mr. Scherer was talking about. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, what did you do with the draft letter pre- 
sented to you by Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Sreete. Followin. this draft letter, Mr. Chacey and I had some 
discussion on it before I referred it to my superior. I wish to clear 
up one question particularly with him. This was with respect to 
the feasibility of moving his vehicles requiring 17 feet vertical clear- 
ance over Federal-aid primary routes, over a like mileage of Federal- 
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aid primary routes to reach the same points throughout the United 
States, realizing that if we moved them over the primary routes, par- 
alleling the Interstate System, that we would have fewer structures 
which would restrict the movement. And at this time, Mr. Chacey 
told me that the problem was not only a problem of height, but it 
was also a problem of weight and that the weight requirement would 
be such as to require the provision of the heavier bridges that we 
have generally on the Interstate System. In other words, the H-20, 
S-16 bridge regularly used for these movements. 

This also involved the pavement problems as well as the bridge 
problem. 

Mr. May. I present to you a copy of a memorandum dated February 

1959, from Mr. Paul F. Royster to Mr. E. L. Armstrong. 

Who is Mr. Armstrong? 

Mr. Srectx. Mr. Armstrong is the Commissioner of Public Roads. 
Mr. May. Did you prepare this memo for Mr. Royster? 

Mr. Srectr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. I present this memorandum to you. 

Is that a true copy of the memorandum ? 

Mr. Srecie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Would you read the second paragraph, Mr. Siegle ? 

Mr. (reading) : 

In discussing this draft with Mr. Chacey, Mr. Siegle has pointed out if the 
requirement is merely for 17 feet vertical clearance for movement of missiles, 
it would be more economic and quicker to alter structures along 40,000 miles of 
Federal-aid primary routes where intervals between structures are much greater. 

Mr. Chacey’s response is that the missile carriers will ultimately have weights 
and weight distributions requiring H-20, S-16 bridges. Also, the Denartment of 
Defense has supported National System of Interstate and Defense Highways as 
the system of primary importance to the national defense and it would be in- 
congruous to develop a separate system of highways for movement of missiles. 

Furthermore, they do not understand how we might persuade the States to 
undertake alteration of Federal-aid primary routes with 50-50 financing. Dis- 
cussion of this point brought out Mr. Chacey’s strong feeling that the additional 
cost of providing 17-foot clearance in the Interstate System should be financed 
on a 90-10 basis with Federal funds coming from the trust fund. 

This problem has been under discussion throughout the Defense Department 
for more than a year and apparently always on the basis, because the Department 
of Defense had loaned the “defense tag” to the name of the Interstate System, 
they are entitled to such standards as necessary for defense purposes without 
cost to the Department of Defense. 


Mr. May. Would you repeat that sentence, please ? 

Mr. Srecte (reading) : 

This problem has been under discussion throughout the Defense Department 
for more than a year and apparently always on the basis that because the De- 
partment of Defense had loaned the “defense tag” to the name of the Interstate 
System they were entitled to such standards as are necessary for defense pur- 
poses without cost to the Department of Defense. With extreme pressure upon 
them to advance the missile program within budgetary limitations, they would 
resist any curtailment of actual missile development production in order to 
provide missile funds for alteration of highways to permit movement of missiles. 


Mr. Bauowin. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question on this point? 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr, Batowin. This whole thing is a question of investigating how 
much additional cost and how much time would be required to re- 
design the whole highway system, both interstate, and primary, to 
meet the needs of the missiles. 
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Did the Bureau of Public Roads by any chance inquire of the De- 
fense Department how much comparatively it might cost them to 
design some special airplane cargo carriers that could carry these 
missiles, say, from San Diego to Cape Canaveral or vicinity and com- 
pare that cost with the cost of redesigning a couple hundred thousand 
miles of highways ? 

Mr. Stxctx. No, sir, we did not make such a request. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, do you have any comment on that memo- 
randum ¢ 

Mr, Cuacey. Well, it introduces one point that of course requires 
some qualification. These memorandums for records that we write, 
such as that one, are short and to the point. We understand them. 
On some occasions they may leave a little wrong impression. 

This subject of the Department of Defense contribution in this, 
No. 1, as far as I was concerned, the problem was not so much that, 
as it was, what is the right vertical clearance ¢ 

No. 2, this introduces a very complicated problem and one on which 
there has been some comment in the press and other publications 
and which in my judgment is misunderstood. 

The thinking of some that the Department of Defense does not 
contribute to the trust fund is a debatable question. In my judg- 
ment, there are two types of users and they are the users that are 
paying the bill. One is the private owner of a vehicle whether it be 
passenger car or a truck, and the other who employs somebody to 
use the highway and nonce ine a transportation mission, 

The Department of Defense is probably one of the greatest. con- 
tributors to the utilization of highway transportation in the United 
States. We contribute to operators of trucks and buses something 
over $200 million annually and they in turn pay a user tax. 

The Department of Defense officially has taken the position for a 
good many years and on several occasions we have been before this 
committee and refused to discuss two subjects: (1) The source of 
revenue to fund the Federal-aid highway program; and (2) the 
amount of money which the U.S. Government could economically 
put into highway improvement. 

We did so primarily because we felt it was a quite involved area, 
because it was an area in which we had a department responsible 
for this, and that the Department of Defense had plenty to do in 
working out their own problems of that nature without complicati 
and duplicating a recommendation which more appropriately should 
come to Congress from the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am not prejudging the question as to whether the 
Department of Defense should contribute to the trust fund or not, 
but doesn’t it seem to you rather that the amount the Defense De- 
partment does contribute to the trust fund indirectly through user 
taxes paid by people who carry your equipment, is not. proportionate 
to the costs of building these highways to meet defense needs. 

If we decided, as a matter of principle, that. Defense Department 
should contribute something to the trust fund, certainly the tax that 
you now pay indirectly as you have indicated, would not. be sufficient 
when considering the standards that are needed to meet defense 


r. Cuacey. On the contrary, it is my humble judgment. that 
between the funds that are contributed directly—now this $200 million 
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annually that I referred to is Government bill of lading movements. 
When you go back of that and pick up all the contractors that move 
things on their own bill of lading, you add to it terrifically. 

Mr. Scuerer. When you say $200 million, you are not talking about 
tax paid on gasoline and tires. 

r. Cuacey. I am talking about what we spend. 

Mr. Scuerer. Out of that $200 million only a very small part goes 
for gas taxes. 

Mr. Cuacey. I am ve about what we spend as users of the 
public highways. I think this entire problem gets a little—— 

_ Mr. Scuerer. It is complicated. 

Mr. Cuacry. Complicated whenever you try to define what the 
Department of Defense is. 

Mr. Scurrer. But the average Joe could come to hardly any other 
conclusion than that the gas tax 1s a very small part of the $200 million 
expenditure. 

r. Fatton. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. I would like to clear one question in my mind. Did 
the finance part of this subject. have anything to do with your not 
acting more quickly than you did? Were you apprehensive that you 
may be called upon to pay a part in addition to—— 

Mr. Cuacey. As far as I was concerned, the fact that there would 
be an increase in the cost was very much considered and was prob- 
ably the primary reason for the delay in reaching a specific figure 
which to recommend, but again, as far as I was concerned, that was 
not. the problem. The problem was what vertical clearance is required 
to meet future needs of national defense. 

Mr. Fatxon. I know that is the problem, but was the delay caused 
in any way by the apprehension that the Department of Defense might 
be called on to pay the cost of this? 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Additional cost? 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir. I would like to extend this other discussion 
just one step further. First, what we do is primarily from the stand- 

oint of being prepared for a period of national emergency and I 
think, as General Yount commented before this committee some sev- 
eral years ago on this very same subject, that a national emergency 
or a period of war is little other than an expanded national economy. 
During that period, who can decide what is defense and what is not 
and who benefits from it? The Defense Department as individuals 
have no stake in this any different from anybody else in the country, 

Mr. Scuerrer. That is the reason I prefaced my remarks, Mr. 
Chacey, by saying I am not saying that I feel at this moment—I may 
change my mind after we hear the testimony—that the Defense De- 
partment, should contribute to the trust fund, but sunptee we establish 
it as a principle that it is one of the beneficiaries and the beneficiaries 


are to pay for this system. Then I am saying to you that the Defense 
Department, through the tax that is paid on the gasoline that is used 
by vehicles, that transport defense equipment, is a pittance compared 
to the cost of building these highways to take care of defense needs 
as you have been asking us to do here today. 

r. CHacey. Well, it depends on what you classify as defense needs, 
No. 1, I would like to see us not talk about the Department of Defense, 
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but let’s talk about national defense. All of the defense interests 
aren’t consolidated in the Department of Defense. There are many 
defense ramifications in our Federal Government in our overall public 
interest that are not identified in a Department of Defense. 

No. 2, our appropriation in the Department of Defense comes from 
the same general fund that other appropriations come from, so the 
Department of Defense has no money that Congress doesn’t give them 
to doa specific job. 

Mr. Batpwin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chacey, I would like to follow up with a question 
I asked Mr. Siegle a moment ago. Even if the Bureau of Public 
Roads establishes limitations to 16 feet, 17 feet or what, it may be 10 


years before some of these roads go to that length because that is about 


the remaining time to build the Interstate System. 

Mr. Chacey, the question I would like to ask is this: Has the Defense 
Department given some serious study to what could be done from a 
design standpoint and cost standpoint to design cargo-carrying air- 
planes that would be able to carry these missiles from say, San Diego 
to Cape Canaveral ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That subject has been discussed. Initially, I had the 
understanding that the plans were to move the Atlas missile by air. 
It introduces complications and apparently did because we have 
moved them principally by highway. Then there is, I think, an over- 
riding consideration in this. 

Well, let me finish this other point first. With respect to movement 
by air, all of who have had experience, know you don’t move by air 
from origin to destination. You only move by air from someplace 
close to origin or someplace close to destination. Then I think the 
overriding consideration, as far as I am personally concerned, is that 
we don’t know the future complexion of our national defense. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the answer to this whole thing. 

Mr. Cuacey. While we were spending this volume of money for 
a relatively small percent, we should insure that we have a system that 
will meet our potential mobile defense and dispersal requirements and 
not keep putting off the date, we will recognize the fact that, as of the 
beginning of 1958, we have entered a different era from the standpoint 
of national defense. 

Mr. Scuerer. I don’t suppose anybody on this committee on either 
side will disagree with that last. statement of Mr. Chacey. It is just 
commonsense. 

Mr. Batpwrn. Mr. Chacey, the thing that concerns me is this: The 
Defense Department is asking that not only the interstate highway 
system, but all Federal primary and secondary routes be built to new 
standards because you don’t know what the future may hold and I 
think somewhere along the way we certainly have to explore the rela- 
tive costs of handling this problem in some alternate means. Air is 
even faster when you are talking about speed. If we ever get toa 
point where we really need speed in getting these missiles from the 


place they have been built in San Diego to Cape Canaveral, air is 


certainly a lot faster than highways and, somewhere along the way, we 
t down to wrestle with all these costs that will be required in convert- 
ing not only interstate but primary and secondary roads, and arguing 
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with the States whether they should share 50-50 with the Federal 
Government when it is for our defense needs or whether it should be 
90-10. 

Somewhere along here I think we have to take a real serious look 
as to what the alternates would be as to the standpoint of air trans- 
portation and costs and redesign. 

Mr. Cuacey. Let me correct one statement. The Department of. 
Defense has not requested or recommended that the structures on the 

rimary system be built to a higher vertical clearance standard. The 
Interstate System is the only one. Internally we discussed that in the 
Department of Defense but there was no official recommendation to 
the Federal Highway Administrator that structures other than on 
the Interstate System be increased to this vertical clearance. 

_Now one of the problems is to move these things quickly in the minds 
of some people and I hope this isn’t accepted as official policy because 
it isn’t, but in the minds of some, in the future, we must not only pro- 
vide for moving them quickly and efficiently, but we must make pro- 
visions for keeping them moving if we are to be strong. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Maybe not too fast, just so they are not at the same 
place tomorrow. 

Mr. Mumma. Do you think—there was a statement made yesterday 
that it took 9 days to move this missile and they covered 2,700 miles. 
Now that is pretty near 300 miles a day, isn’t it? Do you have your 
slide rule? It seems to me 300 miles a day is a prety good day’s 
work for something that is as clumsy as one of those missiles on a 
tractor trailer. 

Mr. Wricur. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buatnix. We will have more testimony, Mr. Mumma, on the 
operational use of these missiles and the ultimate time. 

Mr. Mumma. Not the operational use of the missile, it was the time 
taken to move the missile. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wriceut. I would like to ask a question of the witness. I am 
not able to see that it makes a very great deal of difference in the long 
run to the taxpayer the extent, if any, to which the Defense Depart- 
ment were to participate out of its appropriated funds in the main- 
tenance or construction of our highways because ultimately it would 
come from the taxpayer anyway, and the taxpayer assumes the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining adequate defense however that may be 

one. But here is the thin het Aces concern me. Perhaps it is inher- 
ent in our system and may be unavoidable in a bureaucracy and I don’t 
use that term in the critical sense, but in an attempt to use it in a defini- 
tive sense. Why is it that on a problem which apparently is as cru- 
cial as this, it takes us 3 years from January of 1957, when it was rec- 
ognized as a problem, until January of 1960 for two agencies of the 
Government to be able to got oa er and resolve it? 

This troubles me a little bit. Please understand that I am not say- 
ing this in a sense of being critical of you, Mr. Chacey, or Mr. Siegle, 
or Mr. Erickson, or of any of those who have testified here, but isn’t 
it frustrating to you at times that with a problem obviously as crucial 
as this, which is involving additional costs as it goes along in the con- 
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struction of overpasses which obviously are inadequate, takes 3 years 
to resolve it? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, it is a problem and there is not any question, 
when you look back at your 3 years, it looks a little unreasonable. 
But I think we are human beings and we have experienced the fact 
that our hindsight is a lot better than our foresight on many occasions 
and I think this is very definitely an example of that. The fact is 
that a good many of us were concerned about it. We have had dis- 
cussions and we have been quite strong in our comments, but the fact 
still remains that we cannot do these things from an individual point 
of view, we have to bring pa and consolidate the views of a 
lot of people before we can speak. | 

For example, before General Besson can speak officially for the 
Department of Defense, he must have official concurrence of all the 
military departments. 

Mr. Buarnik. He got expressions from them on two, maybe three 
different occasions. What is the problem? Getting together the 
people involved and coming to a determination ¢ 

r. Cuacey. There are a good many ramifications in this and some 
of them are pointed out in Mr. Siegle’s memorandum here, alternate 
routes, all of these subjects were discussed. 

Frankly, I think all of us were very much concerned about the 
increased cost of the Interstate System and frankly, if there had not 
been an increased cost element to this, there is not any question in 
my mind—— 

r. Biarnik. That is not the answer you gave to Mr. Fallon to 
the question he asked you, did the cost factor play an important role 
in your determination, and you said no at that time. You were 
giving primary consideration to military requirements? 

Mr. Cuacey. Wasn’t he the one that asked me the question about 
Department of Defense funding rather than the cost? The cost was 
an important consideration. As I recall, Mr. Fallon’s question was 
the fact that the Department of Defense might have to pay for this, 
was that a consideration? It never was to anybody to my Cnowlsdos 
and definitely was not mine. 

Mr. Scuerer. I agree, Mr. Wright, these things are all frustrating. 
For 7 years the Defense Department, since 1952, has been asking 
this Congress to give them legislation to get rid of potential saboteurs 
and espionage agents in defense plants, and this Congress has not 
resolved that issue yet. It is a matter that is far more critical to the 
defense of this Nation than are these vertical clearances. 

Mr. Wricut. Of course, that is very true. I get frustrated some- 
times in Congress. I have tried to pass a bill or two of my own for 
several years and I know you have, too, but this does trouble me be- 
cause it seems to be at the heart of something that is very crucial to us. 
You have said, I believe, that the amount of the extra cost was a 
serious problem and a deterrent and the thing that slowed down your 
decision, but not who was to pay the cost. er that about it? 

Mr. Cuacry. In general, that is correct. 

Mr. Wricut. Why is it, this is the thing that troubles me—— 

Mr. Cuacry. Let me add one more thought to that. I think it had 
the effect of slowing down the decision but it did not have any effect 
on t 
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Mr. Wricur. Ultimate decision itself ? 

Mr. Cuacey. On the ultimate decision itself. 

Mr. Wricur. Why is it now—you are certainly an expert in this 
field, as is Mr. Siegle, as is Mr. Rides whey is it that people at 
the operating level, who are aware of these problems, cannot get their 
message through to the higher echelons of command who make the 
decision ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, that is a problem of communication which I am 
sure exists with all of us on many occasions. I actually have felt 
that I was not during this period. I made the statement that I just 
was not getting over to my people the things that were worrying me. 

Mr. BrarntK. Does that mean you don’t get a chance to talk to 
them as often as you should ? 

Mr. Cuacry. No, sir, it does not. I have never had an occasion 
in which my immediate superiors or anybody in the Department of 
Defense has given me a hard time from the standpoint of meeting 
with them and discussing problems with them. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Well, if you have had no difficulty in meeting with 
them, discussing it with them, what is it? Is it difficult for them to 
understand what you are trying to say ? 

Mr. Cuacey. It is difficult, I think, and my personal opinion is, 
that it has been difficult to get over to the oe a the fact that the 
are entering a new era in which we are going to build many thousands 
of overpass structures and they won’t be able—— 

Mr. Decne You said right from the beginning you knew about 
the system back in 1956, we debated it for 2 years in Congress. 

Mr. Cuacey. The point is, I think it has been difficult for people 
to realize the effect of building thousands of overpass structures or 
the movement of the occasional oversize item, the fact that they have 
always been able to go around and get it there—— 

Mr. Scuerer. You said moving what kind of item? 

Mr. Cuacey. Oversize items; occasional movement of oversize 
items, because they have always been able to go around and get there 
maybe a day late, or maybe 2 days later or a week later, but they have 
been able to accomplish this. 

Mr. Buarntx. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, this may be an indication of difficulty that 
your people encounter. Mr. Siegle, in Mr. Royster’s memo to Com- 
missioner Armstrong, which you prepared there is some indication 
of the fact that an early meeting was desired between General Besson 
and Mr. Tallamy. Isthat the memo? 

Mr. Steate. Yes, sir, that is in the memorandum. 

Mr. May. What does it say? Will you quote the sentence? 

Mr. Steere. First paragraph, I say: 

Attached is a draft of a proposed letter to Mr. Tallamy from General Besson, 
Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army, advocating vertical clearances 
of 17 feet for the Interstate System, a subject which General Besson wishes 
to discuss with Mr. Tallamy in an early meeting. 

I would like, while I have a chance here, to comment further on 
this second paragraph upon which several questions have been raised. 

I would like to make it quite clear first, that the reason that we 
got into this discussion of financing was not any desire on either of 
our parts to discuss the philosophy of financing or how it should 
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be handled, but it came about throvgh a fact that we understand, as 
implied in the memorandum but which may not be so clear to you, 
I would like to explain that when Mr. Chacey spoke of the difficulties 
we may have in getting the States to ie alteration of Federal- 
aid primary routes on a 50-50 basis, I then told him and reminded 
him of the possibility of doing this under what we call our defense 
access road program, and we have a standing procedure where any 
special requirement of the defense requires alteration of a route of 
that importance to handle a special defense need, it can be entered in 
that program and I was simply trying at that time to tell him that we 
could handle this. 

I was answering his question that we could handle this on the 
Federal-aid primary system if weight were not a problem. 

Now, I think also in answer then to Mr. Baldwin’s question, where 
he asked about air transportability, we did not ask about this because 
we were being told here that this was not only a size problem, but 
. weight problem, which would preclude its possibility of transport 

y air. 

Mr. May. Thank you, Mr. Siegle. 

Mr. Bautpwrin. Could I ask one question? You say “preclude its 
transport by air.” How do we know? 

When we are talking about construction of highways over a 10-year 
period in the future, how do we know whether cargo-carrying planes 
can’t be designed in that same period of time that would carry missiles 
of these weights ? 

Mr. Srecte. I cannot answer this because weight, I will say it this 
way, because the weight was pointed out to us as a problem as well as 
size. 

We saw no occasion with our understanding of this problem to ask 
that this kind of a study be made by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Batpwin. If I have understood the testimony on the weight 
of some of these missiles, I have also had occasion at Travis Air 
Force Base, which is the great MATS center for the Pacific coast, 
to get some idea of the weights carried by some of these cargo-carrying 
planes and these weights of these missiles do not seem to impress me 
particularly in comparison to some of the weights of newer type of 
CORRS planes. 

do not know that there is a very great. variation as far as MATS 
capacity. 
r. Srecite. You see, the Atlas and the Titan missiles do not have 
a weight problem, and what he was talking about then was other 
— weapons and weapon systems that would involve the weight 
roblem. 
. He was not discussing the Atlas missile and if this problem per- 
tained only to the Atlas missile, carrently with us it could be solved 
cheaper on the highway by this course t 


February of 1959 which would employ the alternate routes which 
are able to carry this size more economically on the Interstate 
System. 

Mr. Biatnik. Mr. 

Mr. May. We were discussing your difficulties at the operating 
level. We were discussing delays. The memo points out that Gen- 


at I discussed with him in, 
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eral Besson wishes to discuss with Mr. Tallamy the subject at an 
early meeting, the date is February 12, 1959. 

Mr. Chacey is aware of it. You, Mr. Siegle, are aware of it, Mr. 
Paul Royster and Commissioner Armstrong. When was the meet- 
ing between General Besson and Mr. Tallamy finally held ? 

r. Strate. The meeting was May 29. 

Mr. May. May 29, 1959, 

Mr. Buatnrx. What was the reason for that long delay? You 
told me earlier, of course, that within your own agency, your own 
Department, you had no difficulty getting together with your su- 
periors. You all live in the same town. 

Mr. Srecie. I have had no problem in getting in touch with my 
superiors. 

r. Biarnix. Is the problem now getting the superiors together ? 
Is that it? 

Mr. Srecixz. There were problems of this type, yes, sir, that on 
dates that were mutually convenient, it is possible. There were a 
number of people involved. However, I would like to point out be- 
fore coming to that, that there were other things that were involved 
in this study. I did make this report on February 12 to my superior 
oo there was a staff meeting at Public Roads in March on this 
subject. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, we’ll get to that in just a moment. As of 
February 12, 1959, was Mr. Tallamy aware that vertical clearance 
problem existed ? 

Mr. Srectz. I do not think so. 

Mr. May. Here is a situation where you and the other people in 
the Bureau of Public Roads became aware of the problem at least 
as early as March of 1958 and Mr, Chacey was asking for estimates. 
Here we are in January 1959, and apparently Mr. ‘Tallamy is not 
yet aware of the problem. 

Mr. Scuerer. January of 1959? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; we are discussing the period of February of 
1959. 

Mr. Bautpwin. I would like to ask counsel a question. Is Mr. 
Tallamy going to be called ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batpwin. I don’t see why we should ask somebody else the 
question of what Mr. Tallamy may have thought—— 

Mr. BuatniKx. You have a point on a question, but we want to docu- 
ment the procedures and methods used in trying to arrive at a deter- 
mination of a very critical problem. 

Mr. Batpwin. But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say the question 
asked was: Was Mr. Tallamy aware? This is something in a man’s 
mind. I don’t see why in the dickens——- 

Mr. Buarnrx. He just told us he had no difficulty in getting access 
to his superiors, so he would know whether or not they knew. 

Mr. Batpwin. But when you are going to call the witness involved, 
to ask somebody else’s understanding of what he had in his mind, I 
re that is irrelevant. We are going to have the man here. Let’s 
ask him. 
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Mr. May. Congressman, my next question was going to be directed 
to the witness, Mr. Siegle. If this was a grievous problem, why didn’t 
you alert Mr. Tallamy in March of 1958? 

Mr. Srecre. I had referred this to my superiors on February 12. 
During the period following February 12—— 

Mr. May. I think 

Mr. Scuerer. Let him finish. He wanted to say something about 
it before. 

Mr. May. I directed my question to the period of March 1958 when 
you first became aware of the problem. 

Mr. Siecie. We assembled information late in February which 
would be helpful in a staff conference of the type recommended by Mr. 
Royster on February 12. 

Mr. May. That is 1959, Mr. Siegle. 

Mr. Stecie. Why did I not alert him? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stectx. I had told my superior in both March and June of: 
1958. 

Mr. May. But to your knowledge Mr. Tallamy was not aware of it? 

Mr. Steere. I don’t know. 

Mr. May. You did not make sure that Mr. Tallamy became aware 
of it in 1958? 

Mr. Siecie. No, sir; I would not jump channels on a point of this 
type. My channel is through my superior to Mr. Tallamy normally. 

iss May. What took place in March 1959 ? 

Mr. Streetz. In March 1959, the Bureau had a staff conference on 
this subject, on March 16. By that time I was able to get them some 
pictures of what this Atlas transporter looked like from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. We had developed some maps showing the fre- 
+ aren of structures that would be encountered on the Interstate 

ystem and frequency of structures that would be found on_ other 
routes, Federal-aid primary type, which I discussed with Mr. Chacey 
so they could have an understanding and have a picture of the rela- 
tionship. 

Of course, they had the understanding but this was a demonstra- 
tion of quantitative relationship in graphic form. 

Mr. May. Did you prepare some notes for use at the staff meeting 
held March 16, 1959 ? 

Mr. Strate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. I present this to the witness, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you read that—do you call that a note or memorandum? 

Mr. Srectrx. I think of this as a set of notes for the staff meeting. 

Mr. May. Prepared for whose benefit ? 

Mr. Sreciy. This was prepared for Mr. Royster’s benefit so he could 
present the matter at the conference or the staff meeting. 

Mr. May. Would you read those notes, Mr. Siegle? 

Mr. Steere. All right— 

1. General Besson wishes to talk with Mr. Tallamy regarding geometric 
standards for Interstate System. (Also traffic regulation.) 

, be One purpose of Interstate System designation is to serve the national 
nse. 
‘ (a) System designation has been coordinated with Department of De 
ense. 


(b) Name of system changed in 1956 to National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. 
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3. Letters exchanged October-November 1957 to effect that 14-feet vertical 
clearance is adequate. 

4. Proposed letter from General Besson to Mr. Tallamy was circulated to 
Commissioner, and Assistant Commissioner and General Counsel last month: 

(a) New weapons require more clearance. 

(b) Better understanding of restrictive effect of Interstate System. 

(c) Present recommendation of 17 feet based on long and thorough 
study in Department of Defense: 1. Applicable only in rural areas and on 
belt routes (even use primary system around towns). 

(d) Cost net to exceed $360 million. 

5, Discussions with Mr. Chacey re use of primary routes exclusively—unaccept- 
able to Department of Defense: 

(a) Also need H—20, S—16 bridges. 

(b) Incongruous to develop separate system of missile routes. 

(c) Question our ability to persuade States to accomplish with 50-50 
financing. 


(d@) Department of Defense expects financing from Trust Fund. 

6. We are involved right now. Memorandum from Chamberlain reports 
adjustment of interchange design in Wyoming to accommodate Atlas missile 
15 feet, 3 inches high. . 

: nana May. What is meant by the words “We are involved right 
now 

Mr. Srecte. We were involved right now with the problem of 
changing a design of an interchange in Wyoming to provide more 
clearance to permit an Atlas missile to move from its base to its site. 
We have a number of these problems throughout the country. We 
are working with the Department of Defense in another area on 

rovision of access roads between various Atlas and Titan missile 

ases and satellite sites. There are a number of roads involved, as 
many as nine to the Atlas base, and for distances up to as high as 60 
miles and in this particular case one of the routes between the base and 
the site would use the Interstate System. In this particular move, it 
is a desire to move the missile between base and site with these 
verniers on that were discussed yesterday, and it requires the full 
earenee and you can’t get down to this 13 foot 11 or 9 that was dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. May. How much was required ? 

Mr. Stecte. Something that would permit 15-foot, 3-inch passage 
in this case as reported. 

Mr. Scuerrer. Let’s keep this thing in a little perspective, Mr. 
Siegle. Let me ask you this, while you had these discussions and 
were aware that Mr. Chacey and people in the Department of De- 
fense were questioning, and pro ir te the inadequacy of a 14-foot 
vertical clearance, the Bureau of Public Roads couldn’t act until the 
Defense Department finally resolved the issues within the Department 
of sr aaneeg and decided what it needed and what it wanted; is that 
right 

r. Sirete. That is quite correct. Until January 1959 we didn’t 
know whether it was an increase from 14 to 17 or 20 feet or what might 
be asked for. 

Mr. Scurrer. When were you finally advised that the Bureau of 
Public Roads and Defense Department had made up its mind that 
it wanted 17-foot clearance ; when was that ? 

Mr. Sreetz. At the time that Mr. Chacey brought me the letter on 
January 29. 
| Mr. Scuerer. What year? 

Mr. Sreciz. 1959. This was a rough draft, I called it a letter. It 

was a rough draft of a letter. 
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Mr. Scuerer. When was the first time that the Bureau of Public 
Roads knew that the Defense Department had reached a decision on 
which the Bureau could act ? 

October 1, 1959. 

Mr. Scuerer. October 1, 1959. That was shortly before the AASHO 
convention; wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Stecte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Within 12 days Mr. Tallamy presented that to. 
AASHO as he was required to do under the law. 

Mr. Srecte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. He got action. 

Mr. Srecte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. It wasn’t until October 1959 that the Defense Depart- 
ment finally acted officially and requested the Bureau of Public Roads 
i _ some action to increase the vertical clearance from 14 to 17 

ee 

Mr. Srecte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Biatnix. That is what puzzles me, you see, Mr. Scherer, they 
had no difficulty in holding conferences in the Department of Defense, 
notifying each other, reaching their superiors and, in the very final 
phase reaching a determination we have a lapse of over 9 months or of 
about 9 months. 

Mr. Scuerer. While there were these discussions and there may or 
may not be explanations for the delay in the Department of Defense, 
what I am trying to point out is, that it wasn’t until October that the 
Defense Department finally resolved this issue among the various 
agencies of the Defense Department and reported to the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. Buatnik. That is more than 2 years after sputnik. 

Mr. Scuerer. All right. I just want to keep the record clear and 
then we can draw our own conclusions. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make exhibits out of these last 
three documents that have been presented to Mr. Siegle ? 

Mr. Buiatrnix. Without objection, the three documents properly 
numbered and identified as memorandums presented to Mr. Siegle 
and Mr. Erickson will be inserted in the proper place in the record. 

(Exhibits 17, 18, and 19 follow :) 


Exutsir 17 
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U.S. GovERN MENT, 
BuREAU OF PuBLIC ROADS, 
February 6, 1959. 
Office memorandum. 
To: Mr. Arthur G. Siegle. 
From: E. L. Erickson, Chief, Bridge Division, Engineering, Washington, D.C. 
Subject : Interstate System vertical clearances. 

In accordance with your request, we have made an estimate of the additional 
cost of increasing the underclearance of all structures over the interstate roads 
from 14 feet to 17 feet. In this estimate, we have reduced the number of urban 
structures by about 50 percent because of the possibility of alternate or circum- 
ferential routes in these areas. Because of incomplete information (figures ob- 
tained from Mr. Foster), the result is, ef course; very approximate. Based on 
a previously estimated percentage increase of 7.8 percent for an increase in 
underclearance from 14 feet to 17 feet, we have arrived at a cost figure of $260: 
million. 

Based on a total cost of the Interstate System of $37.57 billion. the cost. of in- 
crease represents 0.69 percent of the total estimated cost of the system. 
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It should be brought out that the 0.69 percent does not include approximately 
7,000 bridges over 1,000 feet in length and 42 tunnels over 500 feet in length, of 
which we have no means of estimating the added cost for increased underclear- 
ances. 

On February 11, Mr. Erickson said cost of bridges over 1,000 feet, and the 42 
tunnels could amount to as much as $100 million. 


XHIBIT 18 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps, 
February 12, 1959. 
‘To: Mr. E. L. Armstrong, Commissioner. 
From: Paul F. Royster, Assistant Commissioner for Operations. 
Subject: Interstate System vertical clearance requirements for movement of 
missiles. 

Attached is a draft of a proposed letter to Mr. Tallamy from General Besson, 
Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army, advocating vertical clearance 
of 17 feet for the Interstate System, a subject which General Besson wishes 
to discuss with Mr. Tallamy in an early meeting. 

In discussing this draft with Mr. Chacey, Mr. Siegle has pointed out that if 
the requirement is merely for 17 feet vertical clearance for movement of missiles, 
it would be more economic and quicker to alter structures along 40,000 miles of 
Federal-aid primary routes where intervals between structures are much greater. 
Mr. Chacey’s response is that the missile carriers will ultimately have weights 
and weight distributions requiring H-20 S-16 bridges. Also, the Department of 
Defense has supported the National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways as the system of primary importance to the national defense and it would 
be incongruous to develop a separate system of highways for movement of mis- 
siles. Furthermore, they do not understand how we might persuade the States 
to undertake alteration of Federal-aid primary routes with 50—50 financing. 
Discussion of this point brought out Mr. Chacey‘s strong feeling that the addi- 
tional cost of providing 17-foot clearances on the Interstate System should be 
financed on a 90-10 basis with Federal funds coming from the trust fund. This 
problem has been under discussion throughout the Defense Department for more 
than a year and apparently always on the basis that because Department of 
Defense had lent the “defense tag” to the name of the Interstate System, they 
were entitled to such standards as necessary for defense purposes withovt cost 
to the Department of Defense. With extreme pressure upon them to advance 
the missile program within budgetary limitations, they would resist any cur- 
tailment of actual missile development and production in order to provide missile 
funds for alteration of highways to permit movement of missiles. 

As for the cost, Mr. Erickson has estimated the cost of increasing clearances to 
17 feet for routes referred to in the subject draft letter, at $260 million for 
structures overpassing the system, plus a sum which could amount to as much 
as $100 million for bridges over 1,000 feet and tunnels, or a total not to exceed 
$360 million. 

The 17-foot requirement is one that has been developed by very careful 
analysis in the Defense Department. During their discussions they have con- 
sidered much greater sizes of missiles and have concluded that they can now 
define the optimum height of missile-carrying vehicle, and have in mind breaking 
down their larger missiles to fit this dimension for transportability. 

I propose that this matter be discussed at our next staff meeting prior to 
referring the matter to Mr. Tallamy. 


Exureit 19 
MILITARY NEED FOR ADDITIONAL VERTICAL CLEARANCE, INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


1. General Besson wishes to talk with Mr. Tallamy regarding geometric stand- 
ards for Interstate System (also traffic regulation). 
2. One purpose of Interstate System designation is “to serve the national 
efense”’ : 
(a) System designation has been coordinated with Department of Defense. 
(b) Name of system changed in 1956 to “National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways.” 
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3. Letters exchanged October-November 1957 to effect that 14 feet vertical 
clearance is adequate. 

4. Proposed letter from General Besson to Mr. Tallamy was circulated to Com- 
missioner and Assistant Commissioner and General Counsel last month: 

(a) New weapons require more clearance. 

(6b) Better understanding of restrictive effect of Interstate System. 

(c) Present recommendation of 17 feet based on long and thorough study 
in Department of Defense: 1. Applicable only in rural areas and on belt 
routes (even use primary system around towns). 

(d) Cost not to exceed $360 million. 

5. Discussions with Mr. Chacey re use of primary routes exclusively—unac- 
ceptable to Department of Defense: 

(a) Also need H-20, S-16 bridges. 

(b) Incongruous to develop separate system of missile routes. 

(c) Question our ability to persuade States to accomplish with 50-50 


financing. 
(ad) Department of Defense expects financing from trust fund. 
6. Weare involved right now. Memorandum from Chamberlain reports adjust- 
ment of interchange design in Wyoming to accommodate Atlas missile 15 feet 
3 inches high. 


Marcu 16, 1959. 


Mr. Sizcie. We don’t seem to have that. 

Mr. Scurrer. While they are looking for those exhibits, Mr. Chacey, 
in dealing with the Bureau of Public Roads on this matter which has 
been under discussion, have you had the fullest cooperation from the 
Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Cuacery. As far as Mr. Siegle is concerned the answer is, “Yes, 
we have had full cooperation from the Bureau of Public Roads.” In 
connection with your other question to Mr. Siegle, we had pretty 
much made up our mind in January of 1959 to what we were proposing 
to recommend. 

The coordination that was necessary from that date on until May 
was not entirely a defense problem, it was one internally of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. To clarify this October-January date— 

Mr. Scuerer. You had the problem yourself a pretty long time, 
didn’t you? Didn’t Defense have the problem under consideration a 
long time? 

Mr. Cuacey. We certainly did. 

Mr. Scuerer. The Bureau should have a little time after you made 
up your minds to sort of study it. 

Mr. Biarnrk. Mr. May? 
gue ea Mr. Chairman, could we present this memorandum to Mr. 

legie 

Mr. Siegle, were you present at the staff meeting held on March 
16, 1959? 

Mr. Srecix. No, sir. 

Mr. May. Did you receive any specific instructions as a result of 
that meeting ? 

Mr. Stecte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. What were they ? 

Mr. Steere. On March 16, my superior, Mr. Royster, said Mr. 
Tallamy wanted answers to two questions. T could make this clearest 
— by reading from the answers we gave him later, to save 
time 

Mr. May. Yes, would you, Mr. Siegle, and we will make that an 


exhibit. 
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somewhat over $800 million, does that apply to al 
that have been built all the way back to 1930 that now appear some- 
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Mr. Siecie. On March 23, a memorandum from Mr. Royster to 


Mr. Tallamy. He said— 


In response to two questions you asked March 16: One, the $360 million esti- 
mate covered only the difference in cost of building structures with 17 feet 
clearance in lieu of 14 feet and did not take into account the cost of raising 
and rebuilding structures already completed or underway, nor raising or re- 
building structures on existing facilities incorporated in the system. The total 
estimated cost, including this reconstruction, is $875 million. 

Now that estimate is one Mr. Erickson supplied on March 18, 2 
days after the staff meeting. 

r. Barpwry. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at that point? 
When you mentioned the cost of reconstructing and oN a figure of 


the structures 


where in the Federal Interstate Highway System ? 
Mr. Erickson. Yes, that is correct. 
Mr. Batpwin. In other words, that is not limited at all to the 


number of structures that were built since the 1956 act? 


Mr. Included none. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, can we straighten that matter out; what does 
that figure include? 

Mr. Strecte. This includes—— 

Mr. May. That is limited to future construction, is that true? 

Mr. Srectr. I am sorry, total estimated cost including this recon- 
struction is $875 million. 

Mr. May. Total cost of building the structures in the future and 
gong back and revamping existing structures. 

Mr. Srectr. That is correct. I will correct that, that $875 million 
is the total cost as estimated at that time. 

Mr, Bawowin, Including all the 8,000 structures that have been 
incorporated in the Interstate System, some of which have been built 
as far back as 1930. 

Mr. Steere. Plus those to be built, this is a comprehensive cost 
estimate covering everything. 

Mr. Ropison. May I break in? Mr. Chacey indicated earlier in 
his opinion that not all interstate structures needed to be built to 16 
feet or 17 feet, whichever figure you want to talk about, for the pos- 
sible reason that in urban areas where there are 14 foot structures, 
there are also circumferential routes available, so that for defense pur- 
poses or the missile problem particularly, those circumferential routes 
would suffice. 

I think he also suggested that perhaps certain designated interstate 
or cross-country missile routes might be worked out. I am wondering, 
Mr. Siegle, if in connection with our immediate problem of 2,259 
structures, which is in the figure you just gave us, whether that covers 
all structures or whether any attempt has been made to break it down 
to only those that you and the Army people could agree upon were 
necessary to be rebuilt to 16 feet or 17 feet ? . 

Mr. May. Pardon me, Congressman, if we move to the next item 
which is Mr. Erickson’s estimate referred to in this memo, I think it 
a it very nicely. May we do that? 

. Yes, sir. 
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Do you wish me to read the second paragraph of this other memo- 
randum first and answer two questions or do you want to go to the 
estimate now ? 

Mr. May. Do that and then we will move on to the estimate. 

Mr. Srecie. Second response. In response to the second question, 
the missile carrier now being used could probably be redesigned to 
support the Atlas missile at a slightly lower level. The Depart- 
ment of Defense is making further studies of this matter. However, 
this missile is not the basis for present recommendations for a 17- 
foot vertical clearance. The Department of Defense has studied 
this problem for more than a year and has considered clearances as 
much as 26 feet. The 17-foot clearance is considered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to be as low as they can accept for movement of 
future missiles when transporting in the most efficiently designed 
transporters. 

Mr. May. Thank you. So we know as of this date, at least as of 
the March 1959, Mr. Tallamy was aware of the situation. 

I present another memorandum to you, Mr. Siegle. You may 
peeent this to Mr. Erickson, the estimate drawn up in March by 

r. Erickson. Is that a true copy of your memorandum, Mr. Erick- 
son ¢ 

Mr. Erickson. That is. 

Mr. May. We will make these Exhibits 20 and 21. 

Mr. Biatnrk. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Exhibits 20 and 21 follow :) 


Exursit 20 


BUREAU oF PuBLIC Roaps, 
March 23, 1959. 
To: Mr. B. D. Tallamy. 
From: Paul F. Royster. 
Subject: Interstate System vertical clearance requirements for movement of 
missiles. 

In response to two questions you asked March 16: 

1. The $360 million estimate covered only the difference in cost of building 
structures with 17 feet clearance in lieu of 14 feet and did not take into account 
the cost of raising and rebuilding structures already completed or underway, 
nor raising and rebuilding structures on existing facilities incorporated in the 
system. The total estimated cost, including this reconstruction, is $875 million. 

2. The missile carrier now being used could probably be redesigned to support 
the Atlas missile at a slightly lower level. The Department of Defense is mak- 
ing further studies of this matter. However, this missile is not the basis for 
present recommendations for the 17-foot vertical clearance. The Department of 
Defense has studied this problem for more than a year and has considered 
clearances as much as 26 feet. The 17-foot clearance is considered by the 
Department of Defense to be as low as they can accept for movement of future 
missiles when transported in the most efficiently designed transporters. 


21 
U.S. GoveRNMENT, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Mareh 31, 1959. 

Office memorandum. 
To: Mr. A. G. Siegle, Chief, Defense Plans and Operations Division. 
From: E. L. Erickson, Chief, Bridge Division, Engineering. 
Subject: Estimated cost of increased underclearances on the Interstate System. 

In accordance with your request, we have revised and enlarged our earlier 
estimate of the additional cost for 17-foot vertical underclearances of the In- 
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terstate System to include the raising and reconstruction of structures already 
built under the 1956 act from July 1, 1956, to February 28, 1959, and the cost 
of raising and rebuilding structures on existing facilities incorporated in the 
Interstate System. 


Original estimate $360, 000, 000 
Original estimate (adjusted for bridges completed or underway on 
the system ) 332, 000, 000 
Cost of raising and rebuilding structures already completed or un- 
derway-_- 205, 000, 000 
Cost of raising structures on existing facilities incorporated in 
the system D * 338, 000, 000 
Total 875, 000, 000 


1 ra on toll roads, $72 million. 


—tThe above estimates do not include bridges and tunnels listed on the 108—-D 
eieay “table 109 (toll bridges and toll tunnels). 


Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, would you read that? 
This estimate does become important. 


Mr. Erickson. This memorandum was addressed to Mr. Siegle by 
me, dated March 31, 1959. 


In accordance with your request, we have revised and enlarged our earlier 
estimate of the additional cost for 17 feet 0 inch to include the raising and re- 
construction of structures already built under the 1956 act from July 1, 1956, to 
February 28, 1959, and the cost of raising and rebuilding structures on existing 
facilities incorporated in the Interstate System. 

Original estimate—— 


Mr. May. Excuse me, Mr. Erickson, would you explain what you 

mean rang A existing facilities incorporated into the system 
RICKSON. Those were the facilities—that is the construction 

see had been incorporated into the system. That included such items 
as some of the toll roads. 

Mr. Naat Those are actually the old bridges we have been dis- 

RICKSON. Those were the older construction, the construction 
prior to 1956. 

Mr. May. Would you go on with your estimate? 

Mr. Erickson. Original estimate was $360 million. 

Mr. May. That was the original estimate you drew up on March 6? 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. May. Pardon me, Februa 

Mr. Erickson. February 6, a nal th that was the estimate for building 
all structures in the future. 

Mr. May. To 17 feet. 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is right. The next item in the memorandum 
was: 


Original estimate adjusted for bridges completed or underway on the sys- 
tem—$332 millions. Cost of raising and rebuilding structures already complete or 
underway—$205 million. Cost of raising structures cn existing facilities in- 
corporated into the system, $338 million, or a total of $875 million. 


There is a note here under the item of raising structures on existin 
facilities incorporated in the system, “Bridges on toll roads, $72 
million.” 

Mr. May. Now, we have here your original estimate of February 6, 
1959, that was $360 million for building all fare bridges to 17 feet. 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 
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Mr. May. Now in March of 1959, that original estimate is reduced 
somewhat because—— 

Mr. Erickson. Because some bridges built. 

Mr. May. There have been bridges built, so that is reduced to $332, 
million. 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. . 

Mr. May. Now, for the first time, we get into cost of raising and. 
rebuilding structures already completed or underway on the Interstate 
System and that cost is $205 million. 

Mr. Erickson. Right. 

Mr. May. Those had been built since 1956 ¢ 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. May. Now, we come to old structures or those structures on 
existing facilities incorporated into the system and a total cost of 
$338 million, giving you a grand total of $875 million as of —— 

Mr. Erickson. March 31, 1959. And then there is an additional 
note in this memorandum— 

The above estimates do no include bridges or tunnels listed on the 108 study 
table 109—toll bridges and toll tunnels. 

Mr. May. Any toll bridge or toll tunnel not included ? 

Mr. Erickson. That was in that list and is not included. 

Mr. Rostson. At the same time, Mr. May, his estimate covers all’ 
structures and no attempt is made by Mr. Erickson, as I understand it, 
to weed out those that might not reasonably be required to be raised. 

Mr. May. I don’t believe so, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Ertcxson. This estimate was made after the time when the de- 
cision was made that we could bypass many of the urban areas, so 
it only included a part of the structures that would be included in 
the urban system. 

a Rostson. A part then of the 2,259 figure you gave us a while 
ago? 

or. May. Pardon me, Congressman ? 

Mr. Rostson. A part of the 2,259 figure we had earlier? 

Mr. May. A part of those have been eliminated. 

Mr. May. This is the first time we had a reasonably firm estimate 
and pertains only to those structures that would possibly be affected by 
this problem. 

Mr. Ertckson. By this problem, yes. 

Mr. May. Thank you, Mr. Erickson. Mr. Giegle, do you have avail- 
able with you a memo dated April 15, 1959? I presented a copy to 

ou? 
Mr. Steere. Yes, I have a copy of it. 

Mr. May. Would you read that, please. 

Mr. Streetz. This is a memorandum to Mr. Royster by myself. 

Mr. May. Can we have that made as an exhibit ’ 

Mr. Biatntk. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Exhibit 22 follows:) 


22 
BUREAU OF PuBLic Roaps, 
April 15, 1959. 


To: Mr. Paul F. Royster. 
From: A. G. Siegle. 
Subject: Interstate system vertical clearances. 
On April 15, Mr. Chacey came to my office to express his concern over a report 
he has received that the subject of increased vertical clearances on the Inter- 
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state System has been discussed with the Ways and Means Committee; and that 
the impression has been left with that committee that the trucking people had 
influenced the Department of Defense. The Department of Defense has been 
quite independent of any trucking influence, and has been very sincere and 
objective in its studies of problems of moving missiles. He is under pressure 
of his people to obtain action on the Department of Defense proposal for clear- 
ances adequate for movement of missiles and realizes that delays in resolving this 
problem raises the cost of an ultimate solution. 

He wishes to have expressed to our Administrator and Commissioner his 
concern Over any inference of trucking influence on the Department of De- 
fense, and his anxiety for an early meeting between General Besson and the 
Administrator to discuss the draft of a letter referred to Public Roads more than 
2 months ago. 

Mr. Batpwry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Buatnrk. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Siegle, this does present this problem, does it 
not, that if the Congress deemed it desirable to increase clearances to, 
say, 16 feet or 17 feet or some other feet because of the needs of the 
Department of Defense, this in effect will be a windfall to the truck- 
ing industry in the sense of their competition with the merchant 
marine or railroad because, up to now, what they have been able to 
carry over the highways has been limited to the lower clearances 
whereby after that date they will be able to carry other larger things, 
some of which as we saw in pictures yesterday are not related to de- 
fense contracts or anything else, as a result of increasing limits and 
teancexds on the Interstate Highway. This would be true, would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Siectr. They would benefit by this to the extent that they 
could operate exclusively on the Interstate System. There would still 
be the problem of passage over the other routes. 

Now, the kinds of loads we were looking at yesterday, to begin with 
are oversize loads and require special permit. They are beyond legal 
limits for normal operations. They are beyond Department of 
fense regulations for normal development or vehicles. 

Any vehicles developed by them beyond their re, 
derstand they have no mobility for these and at 
who have to move oversized loads—— 

Mr, Batpwin. But they would be able to function on 41,000 miles of 
Interstate highways. 

Mr. Stecie. They would benefit as they could operate exclusively on 
Interstate but when they left it they would have the same puobledas 
confronting them as they have otherwise and on this question of over- 
sized movements, regardless of what the clearance may be raised to, 
we are always going to have them. 

You don’t eliminate the problem by raising your vertical clearance. 
If it is to the benefit of Department of Defense to develop a vehicle 
of limited mobility, understanding that it has limited mobility, to 
hg greater than any clearance we are building, then this is their 
affair. 

They have this to consider and also the private truckers have the 
same problem and if they can move beyond legal load limits, legal 
height limits, and get permits to do it, they do so. 

Mr. Batowin. Thank you. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, referri ck to that memo which was just 
read, here is the situation as whew, 9 Chacey is expressing his anxiety 
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for an early meeting and this is April. We started on January 29. 
There was an agreement that we must bring together General Besson 
and Mr. Tallamy. On April 15, according to this memo, Mr. Chacey 
was urging that an early meeting be held and once again, when was 
that meeting held? 

Mr. Srecix. The meeting was held May 29. 

Mr. May. Between General Besson and Mr. Tallamy. 

Mr. Steere. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, could you explain the reason for the delay 
from January to May 29% 

Mr. Cuacey. It is my understanding the delay in initial part was 
the desire of the Bureau of Public Roads to do what we asked them 
to do, to study this thing and see how it fitted into their responsibilities 
of administering the Federal-aid highway program. 

Mr, May. Would you explain the reason for the delay from April 
15 to May 29? 

Mr, Cuacey. It is also my understanding, and I do recall on some 
occasions, a date was discussed and conflicts in availability of person- 
a due to travel outside of Washington did cause some delay. I know 

at. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Tallamy had dates that were not 
available and I know that General Besson had some dates that were 
not available because he was out of town and although I recall at the 
time it was my understanding that he made an oversea trip during this 
period, but I checked with his secretary the other day and she advised 
me that trip had been postponed until June, but he had been out of 
town a good many days on travel. I am not aware of the complica- 
tions with respect to Mr. Tallamy. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, that meeting was scheduled for 10 :30 a.m.; is 
that true ? 

Mr. Steete. I found a note here that it was scheduled for 11 o’clock, 
and as I recall it, it was originally 11 o’clock and then a desire, I think, 
at the last minute to advance it to 10 :30. 

Mr. May. What time did Mr. Tallamy arrive? 

Mr. Srecte. Mr. Tallamy was detained ; he could not make the 10 :30 
time, 5 it was finally set up, and it was some time after 11 before he 
arrived. 

Mr. May. Approximately 11:15? 

Mr. Srecie. I don’t recall it accurately. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, did General Beseoks have a 12 noon meeting 
on that day? 

Mr. Cuacey. It is my understanding he did; yes, sir. 

Mr. May. What time did he leave the meeting ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I think we actually left Mr. Tallamy’s office just a 
few minutes before 12. I don’t recall the exact time. 

Mr. May. So the meeting lasted for somewhat less than an hour. 

Mr. Cuacey. I believe that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Would it be closer to a half hour? 

Mr. Cuacry. Sometime between a half hour to 45 minutes, I think. 
Approximately 45 minutes. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, were you satisfied with the meeting ? 

Mr. Srectx. I was disappointed in the outcome of the meeting. 

Mr. May. Why? 
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Mr. Srectr. Mr. Tallamy had asked several questions of General 
Besson during this meeting, one of which concerned this question of 
weight upon which I had many previous conversations and I under- 
stood from General Besson that weight was not a problem, but merely 
vertical clearance. 

This was disappointing to me in view of the exploration I had made 
of this point before, because as I indicated, I felt if it were only a size 

roblem, the matter could be handled and solved more economically 

y alteration of structures on the Federal-aid primary system. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, may I present to you a memorandum from 
you in the file dated June 5, 1959. Do you recognize that as a true 
copy of the memorandum ? 

r. Srecte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Can we have that made an exhibit ? 

Mr. Biatntk. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Exhibit 23 follows:) 

23 
U.S. GOVERNMENT, 
BuREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps, 


June 5, 1959. 
Office memorandum. 


To: Files. 
From: A. G. Siegle. 
Subject: Increased vertical clearance for the Interstate System. 


On May 29 General Besson and Mr. Chacey, Transportation Corps, Department 
of the Army, met with Mr. Tallamy, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Royster, Mr. LaBoon, 
and myself regarding the military proposal for increasing the vertical clearance 
on the Interstate System from 14 feet to 17 feet. Unfortunately other commit- 
ments by Mr. Tallamy and General Besson made it necessary to condense this 
meeting to a point which would not allow as much discussion as would have been 
desirable to have brought out the better points of the military proposal. 

I was very much disappointed by the replies given by General Besson to the 
effect that (1) weight was not a problem but merely vertical clearance, (2) the 
proposal was confined only to the revision of design of the future bridges, and 
(3) high vehicles could “work their way around” limiting facilities already 
completed on the Interstate System. I was also disappointed in the diagram of 
the cross section of the vehicle supplied by Mr. Chacey which showed a 12-foot 
circular object mounted on a trailer body 4 feet from the ground. Also Chacey’s 
reference to the 9-foot dimension as a feasible maximum size for units broken 
down for transportation. These points were particularly disturbing to me 
because I had made the effort earlier in the week to visit Mr. Chacey to review 
with him his presentation, and failing in that, met with Colonel McCauley for the 
same purpose. At that time I was not even shown the diagram Chacey presented 
at the meeting showing the 12-foot circular object on the 4-foot truck body, nor 
had any prior mention been made of the 9-foot unit for transportability. 

On June 2 I told Chacey by telephone that I had felt quite let down by the 
presentation made and suggested that we get together for a postmortem discus- 
sion of the problem. On June 4 Mr. Chacey visited me and over a period of 
several hours we discussed the problem from many different angles during which 
I was able to give Mr. Chacey a detailed understanding of our reaction to the 
presentation and the problems created by the answers given by General Besson 
and by Mr. Chacey’s diagram. 

First, with respect to General Besson’s statement that weight was not a 
problem I reminded Chacey of our telephone conversation back in February 
(which I made a matter of record at that time). We discussed at that time 
the relatively few vertical clearance restrictions on existing transstate routes, in 
comparison with the great number of such vertical clearance restrictions 
occurring on toll roads and on the Interstate System, and I suggested to him 
that if the problem was simply one of moving a load 17 feet high it would be 
much cheaper to do this by modification of structures on the existing net. 
In February Mr. Chacey had objected to this kind of a solution on the basis 
that the vehicles would require H-20, S-16 bridge loadings, and that the cost 
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of modifying all bridges on the parallel primary routes to carry this weight, as 
well as to modify the vertical clearances to accommodate 17-foot vertical clear- 
ance would be as costly as modification of the Interstate System itself. We 
agreed at that time on the basis of the stronger bridges that would be required, 
and I had reported this to my superiors. I am sure that Mr. Chacey now 
understands the reaction we had at the meeting to General Besson’s statement 
that weight would not be a problem. 

With reference to General Besson’s statement that only future bridges would 
be involved and the high vehicles could work their way around existing struc- 
tures I showed Mr. Chacey copies of the maps appearing in the Bureau’s prog- 
ress report on the Federal-aid highway program, copies of which I had sent 
him promptly upon its release. I told him that this was the picture of progress 
and development of the Interstate System that our people had in mind when 
listening to General Besson’s statement. It was this picture that I had in mind 
when during the meeting with General Besson I spoke up to say that such a 
plan would be impractical. I told Mr. Chacey he should not expect Mr. Tallamy 
to go before the Secretary of Commerce, or the President, or the Congress in 
support of the proposal made by the Department of Defense unless a solution 
was offered for treatment of the entire system. He could not go up in other 
words to “bake half a loaf.’ He would certainly be questioned by any com- 
mittee as to how we proposed to treat or bypass existing structures. 

With respect to Mr. Chacey’s diagram of a 12-foot circle and a 4-foot height 
of body vehicle I complained that I had not been shown that diagram during the 
week prior to the meeting. Had it been shown to me, I would have been in a 
position to advise them to revise it to make their presentation more effective. 
I reminded him of Mr. Tallamy’s reaction in March to the picture of the Atlas 
transporter at which time Mr. Tallamy asked if the vehicle could not be rede- 
signed so that the load could be carried closer to the level of the pavement and 
permit its movement through structures having lower vertical clearances. We 
had asked the Department of Defense at that time if they could redesign the 
vehicle and we are still waiting an answer to this question. I did tell him 
that on the basis of the study given by this office in March we had assured 
Mr. Tallamy that the problem was not one of moving the Atlas missile but one 
of moving future missiles on transporters most efficiently designed for the pur- 
pose. I told Mr. Chacey I had never before heard any reference to the 9-foot 
dimension as the optimum size of unit to which the larger loads could be broken 
down. While I understood there was a problem with solid propellant missiles 
in keeping their temperature constant and in cushioning them, I was very much 
surprised to hear any reference to a unit as small as 9 feet and told him we 
could not advocate 17-foot vertical clearances unless it could be demonstrated 
that the size of the units to which large missiles could be broken down abso- 
lutely required such a clearance when moved on efficiently designed transporters. 

During our meeting on June 4 Mr. Chacey inquired as to what I thought 
should be the next step and I reminded him of Mr. Tallamy’s suggestion that 
the Department of Defense develop more supporting information and make that 
information the subject of another meeting on this subject in preference to any 
exchange of correspondence on the matter. Mr. Chacey told me that subsequent 
to the May 29 meeting General Besson had asked him to develop two items; 
first a map of the State of California showing the vertical clearance problem on 
existing highways and on the proposed freeway system, and second, an example 
of the problems involved in transporting a vehicle for some distance over a route 
where it may be necessary at points to work its way around structures having 
limited vertical clearance. With reference to General Besson’s first request I 
showed Mr. Chacey the diagrams of Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania which we 
had worked up in February and which I had described to him by telephone and 
more recently shown to Colonel McCauley just prior to the meeting last week. 
I told him we had developed this information on the basis of the bridge data 
forwarded for routes of military significance, copies of which were in his office. 
We both felt that it would be best if Mr. Chacey would develop from that source 
the first item of information desired by General Besson. Mr. Chacey had in 
mind developing it for both the State of California and Ohio. Discussion of the 
second item revived discussion that I had with Mr. Chacey in December 1958, 
where I suggested to him that as soon as they developed the configuration for 
the transporter for the Minuteman missile that we would be glad to make a 
national study of its mobility to assist them in planning their installations. We 
have not yet received that but will be willing to make a national study as soon 
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as it is available. To meet General Besson’s request for the second item of in- 
formation however, we thought it would be best if Mr. Chacey would develop 
configuration for a hypothetical vehicle, well designed and requiring a clearance 
of 17 feet if they still feel this is the optimum size of vehicle for missile trans- 
portability and request us to check on the kind of a problem that would exist in 
attempting to move it between specific points representative of the general 
problem of moving such a vehicle. We could have our division engineers make a 
study of a particular movement of such a hypothetical vehicle in the same man- 
ner as we have made regular studies for long-distance movements of other un- 
usual vehicles which the Department of Defense has previously wanted to 
move. Mr. Chacey agreed to furnish us with the configuration of such a vehicle 
and its turning radius, etc., and we would find out whether it could be moved, 
and just what would be involved in “working our way around” existing limiting 
bridges. 

As a result of our meeting I feel that Mr. Chacey now has a full appreciation 
of the problem which confronts us jointly if we are to accomplish any change in 
vertical clearance requirements to meet military needs. 


Mr. May. What is the number ? 

Mrs. Kreenry. Twenty-three. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, I will quote from that memorandum. You 
follow me to be sure that I am accurate. If you have any other com- 
ments we will hear them. 

The memorandum says: 


Unfortunately other commitments by Mr. Tallamy and General Besson made 
it necessary to condense this meeting to a point which would not allow as much 
discussion as would have been desirable to have brought out the better points of 
the military proposal. 

I was very much disappointed by the replies given by General Besson to the 
effect that (1) weight was not a problem but merely vertical clearance, (2) the 
proposal was confined only to the revision of design of the future bridges and 
(3) high vehicles could “work their way around” limiting facilities already com- 
pleted on the Interstate System. I was also disappointed in the diagram of the 
cross section of the vehicle supplied by Mr. Chacey which showed a 12-foot cir- 
cular object mounted on a trailer body 4 feet from the ground. Also Chacey’s 
reference to the 9-foot dimension as a feasible maximum size for units broken 
down for transportation. 


Paragraph 3 there states, and I quote: 


On June 2, I told Chacey by telephone that I had felt quite let down by the 
presentation made and suggested that we get together for a postmortem dis- 
cussion of the problem. On June 4 Mr. Chacey visited me and over a period of 
several hours we discussed the problem from many different angles during 
which I was able to give Mr. Chacey a detailed understanding of our reaction 
to the presentation and the problems created by the answers given by General 
Besson and by Mr. Chacey’s diagram. 


On page 2, paragraph 2, I quote: 


With reference to General Besson’s statement that only future bridges would 
be involved and the high vehicles could work their way around existing struc- 
tures I showed Mr. Chacey copies of the maps appearing in the Bureau’s prog- 
ress report on the Federal-aid highway program, copies of which I had sent 
him promptly upon its release. I told him that this was the picture of progress 
and development of the Interstate System that our people had in mind when 
listening to General Besson’s statement. It was this picture that I had in mind 
when during the meeting with General Besson I spoke up to say that such a plan 
would be impractical. I told Mr. Chacey he should not expect Mr. Tallamy to 
go before the Secretary of Commerce, or the President, or the Congress in sup- 
port of the proposal made by the Department of Defense unless a solution was 
offered for treatment of the entire system. He could not go up in other words to 
“bake half a loaf.” He would certainly be questioned by any committee as to 
how we proposed to treat or bypass existing structures. 


Do you have any other comments, Mr. Siegle ? 


* 
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Mr. Stecre. I have no comment at this time. 

Mr. May. Mr. Piagie) did you, due to the lack of time at that May 
29th meeting, feel reluctant to interject yourself into the discussion ? 

Mr. Siectx. I think if the meeting had lasted for a longer period, 
perhaps I would have made comments more than I was able to in 
this period. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, due to the lack of time, did you feel re- 
luctant to interject yourself into the discussion ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I think that it had an influence on the extent to which 
I interjected myself into the discussion. 

Mr. May. Is my statement correct, Mr. Chacey, that people like 
yourself and Mr. Siegle, who had been working with this problem 
and knew all of its ramifications, due to the lack of time, did not 
interject yourself into the discussion and Mr. Tallamy and General 
Besson, who were not as fully aware of all the ramifications, discussed 
the problem for some 30 or 45 minutes ? 

r. Cuacry. In large part it was a discussion between General 
Besson and Mr. Tallamy. 

Mr. May. Is that true, Mr. Siegle ? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. May. What was the outcome, Mr. Siegle, of this meeting be- 
tween General Besson and Mr. Tallamy ? 

Mr. Srecte. I think that this might be answered by reading further 
from the memorandum : 

During our meeting on June 4th, Mr. Chacey inquired as to what I thought 
should be the next step and I reminded him of Mr. Tallamy’s suggestion that 
the Department of Defense develop more supporting information and make that 
information the subject of another meeting on this subject * * *. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, after this particular meeting, what were 
your instructions? What instructions did you receive? 

Mr. Cuacey. General Besson requested that I prepare an appro- 
priate letter to General Schriever, Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, Department of the Air Force, and also a letter to General 
Medaris, who is Commanding General, Army Ordnance Missile 
Command. 

He also requested that we expand the information on the Cali- 
fornia map that we had used to illustrate the effect of construction of 
freeways supplementing the Interstate System on the movement of 
oversize items and to show this California freeway system on a map 
along with the Interstate System. 

He also suggested that we discuss with the Bureau of Public Roads 
and develop with them proposed movements from origin to destina- 
tion to illustrate some of the problems that would be encountered in 
various areas of the country. 

Generally speaking, those were the two or three things that General 
Besson requested me to do. 

I have a memorandum for the record here on this which I am sure 
you have. 


Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, we will discuss this further when we 
reconvene. 


Mr. Buarntx. If there are no further questions, we are aperoennes 
the terminal point and it has been perhaps a tedious but a very 
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necessary record leading up to the requests made by the Department of 
Defense in October of 1950 snd'the AASHO Bédton,. 
There being no further questions, the hearing is adjourned for 
today. We will resume on Tuesday morning, 10 o’clock, on Febru- 
ary 16. 
(Thereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, February 16, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1960 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™iTree or Works, 
SpectaAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Highway Program, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., 
in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John A. Blatnik 
(chairman of the special subcommitte) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Blatnik, Baldwin, Brown, Cook, Fallon, 
Gray, J ohineen, Jones, Kluczynski, Mumma, Robison, Scherer, Smith, 
and Wright. 

Also present: Walter R. May, chief counsel; John P. Constandy. 
associate counsel; George H. Martin, administrative assistant, an 
Kathryn M. Keeney, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Buarnik. The Special Subcommittee of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Program will please come in session and we will continue the 
public hearing. 

The Chair will make two brief announcements. The first order of 
business when the House convenes at 12 noon today will be the resolu- 
tion for the appropriation for the committee, which will be submitted 
by the House administration. The Chair would like to have, if at all 
possible, as many of the members of the committee on the floor as pos- 
sible which will make it necessary for the hearings to recess before 12, 
or shortly after the prewarning bell rings. 

No. 2, we are just a little behind in our hearings. The first 2 days, 
of course, understandably, were somewhat detailed and perhaps some- 
what tedious, but it was necessary to get into the record the many de- 
tailed steps taken in trying to promote the formulation of the matter 
which is thelote the committee, that is, the adequacy of clearances of 
overpasses to meet primarily defense needs, that is, the Department 
of Defense. 

We may proceed somewhat as we originally agreed, to allow the wit- 
ness before us to state his case, and then in orderly procedure, we will 

down and allow each member of the committee an opportunity to 
interrogate. The Chair would appreciate that and thinks we will 
cover ground faster. Many times we ask questions in the early part 
of testimony that are later answered by the witness himself. This 
will give us a more complete statement of the case from each prospec- 
tive witness. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, I agree with that general procedure, 
but sometimes witnesses are testifying and there is a specific point one 
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would like to make in connection with the immediate testimony that 
is lost if we wait until the end of his testimony. 

Mr. Buatnix. That is correct and the Chair recognizes that and 
that was made clear in our agreement that there will arise points 
where, at the moment, a clarification is essential and very Le so 
we will not have a rigid rule, but I don’t want it to develop that we 
have a wholesale interrogation and a yielding of one member to the 
other and begin to meander around somewhat. The chairman agrees 
there will be instances where members will have properly to ask that 
they be allowed to ask a question to clarify the point of the moment. 

e may proceed with the witnesses. As the first witness this morn- 
ing, we are very pleased and privileged to have a man who is well 
known to the committee and to the Chair, known throughout the 
United States here for his outstanding leadership, known in his own 
State, and by his own organization, the State highway officials. We 
call to the chair, Mr. David H. Stevens, the chairman of the Maine 
State Highway Commission, and president of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. Stevens, we appreciate the cooperation you have given us all 
the way through in our preliminary inquiry into this whole area, 

Let the record show that you were present on the initial 2 days of 
the hearings, that you have kindly consented, because of the holiday 
of last week which upset our schedule already arranged, to accom- 
modate us by making a special trip to be back with us this morning. 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you. 

Mr. Biatnix. We ou and thank you. 

Mr. Srevens. I am glad to = it. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID H. STEVENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, AND CHAIRMAN, 
MAINE STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. Buiatnix. Mr. Stevens, do you have a prepared statement with 
ou! 
: Mr. Srevens. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buatn1x. It is obvious that the man knows the material and we 
may proceed with the interrogation. 

Mr. May, will you proceed tt 

Mr. May. Mr. Stevens, to expedite matters somewhat, we might 
refer to the American Association of State Highway Officials from 
here on as AASHO. 

Mr. Stevens, what action did AASHO take leading to the adoption 
of the geometric and construction standards in 1956? 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, Mr. Coun- 
sel, in previous testimony before the committee, reference has been 
made to section 108, paragraph (I) of the 1956 Federal-Aid Highwa 
Act. Inthat paragraph we have the following, referring to the stand- 


ards for the Interstate System : 


Such standards shall be adopted by the Secretary of Commerce in cooperation 
= — highway departments as soon as practicable after the enactment of 
a 
Now, the act itself, as has been testified to here, was adopted June 
29, 1956. The American Association of Highway Officials, and I ap- 
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preciate your allowing us to call it AASHO, that is the common 
name, called a special meeting of its chief administrative officers in 
Chicago on July 12, 1956, approximately 2 weeks after adoption of 
the act. It required that length of time in order to noti e chief 
administrative officers who come from all over the United States to 
assemble in Chicago for this meeting. 

At this meeting in Chicago, the chief administrative officers, speak- 
ing for the States, did approve minimum standards for the construc- 
tion of the Interstate ystem in accordance with the 1956 Federal 
Highway Act. These minimum standards had been considered and 
studied by our Committee on Design and Planning Policies over a 

riod of several years prior to this meeting. The action of the chief 
administrative officers was transmitted to the Secretary of Commerce 
and he in turn adopted the standards as suggested and recommended 
on July 17, 1956. 

I would like to add at this time, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, that this committee which has developed these stand- 
ards is 1 of 20 committees which AASHO has working on standards 
for highway construction maintenance on a continuing basis, recog- 
nizing that these matters will not remain static, and these design 
committees and other committees are made up of the leading authori- 
ties from the member highway departments of AASHO throughout 
the country. 

The Secretary in almost every case comes from the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads which is a member of AASHO. 

Mr. May. Mr. Stevens, at that time, the standards were adopted 
and among the standards there was the minimum standard of 14 feet 
vertical clearance, Do I understand that some States had a standard 
difference of 14 feet and continued to do so after the adoption of these 
standards ? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct, Mr. Counsel. As a matter of sn 
the standard of 14 feet had applied to primary and other Fede 
systems and systems of the State highways over a period of years. 

Mr. Scurrer. Would you talk a little louder, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. May. Would you explain to the subcommittee why some States 

would build at something other than 14 feet? Some States build at 
15, I understand, some at 16. Why would the States do that? 
Mr. Srevens. These standards, which were and had been in effect, 
are minimum standards for clearance and AASHO did not attempt 
to dictate to the States administrative functions in regard to these 
standards, and many States have over the years determined that clear- 
ances other than 14 feet are required for special purposes in those 
States. For instance, we have a sister State in New England which 
has a clearance of 16 feet and they have determined that is necessary 
because they have many vehicles transporting logs which have heights 
above the normal. Some States have oil equipment that they have 
to transport and this equipment is used in the oilfields. Probably 
one of the fundamental reasons for higher clearances is the desire 
on the part of the State er nares § departments to prevent damage to 
ee structures by reason of loads shifting or higher loads than 
normal. 

Mr. May. I understand that in some States where the legal vehicle 
height would be, say, 12 feet, 6 inches, and the standard minimum 
standard would be 14 feet, there is an allowance of a foot and a half. 
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For what particular purpose is this, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Srevens. The allowance is made because it is recognized that 
loads frequently will extend above the legal height of the vehicle, 12 
feet, 1214 feet being the usual height of the ve icle and would be for 
the purpose, as I said before, to prevent damage of the structure where 
we have overhead structures. 

Mr. May. You mentioned New Hampshire earlier having 16-foot 
clearance. Perhaps mainly because of the transportation of lo 
there has to be an allowance made to allow for the shifting of the 
load ; is that true? 

Mr. Srevens. It could be ible. 

Mr. May. Mr. Stevens, when did AASHO become aware that the 
Department of Defense considered the 14-foot minimum vertical clear- 
ance standard a problem ? 

Mr. Srevens. I understand that we were unofficially aware of some 
concern on the Defense Department’s part in the latter part of 1958, 

As a matter of fact, at the annual meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of AASHO, which took place in the latter part of 1958 in 
San Francisco, this item was mentioned very briefly during the dis- 
cussions before the committee, 

No action was taken because we did not have any information which 
would warrant such action. Later on in 1959, Mr. R. R. Bartelsmeyer, 
who was then president of this association, appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Roads of the Public Works Committee of the House, 
and he appeared before that committee on May 6, 1959. 

During the course of his statements, Congressman Blatnik, who was 
the chairman of this subcommittee, asked Mr. Bartelsmeyer if he 
had any idea as to the cost of the Interstate System which would be 
directly related to Defense Department requirements. 

Mr. Bartelsmeyer could not answer the question at that time but 
did file with that subcommittee on May 18, 1959, a statement in which 
he did comment, among other things, on the matter of increased ver- 
tical clearances on interstate routes and did state that AASHO had 
some knowledge, unofficial to be sure, that there was some agitation 
for a minimum clearance for more than 14 feet. 

In fact, the statement indicates consideration might be given to a 
17-foot clearance. 

Mr. May. Would you read what Mr. Bartelsmeyer had to say at 
that time? 

Mr. Srevens. This is item 4 of the statement and there is a sub- 
heading, “Increased vertical clearances on interstate routes.” 

_ Mr. May. This statement was made on what date? 

Mr. Stevens. This statement was filed with the committee, the 
Subcommittee on Roads, on May 18, 1959. It did not become a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Scuerer. May 18, 1959, a statement was filed with the sub- 
committee of the Public Works Committee ? 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buiatnix. That was the reply, Mr. Scherer, to the question I 
raised, what part of the cost of the Interstate System would be whoily 
or in part, as I recall, attributed to the design or engineering require- 
ments necessary to meet whatever requirements were peculiar or nec- 
essary for defense needs, essentially defense needs. 
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He did not have the answer at the time. He said he would have it 
worked up, which he did, and this is the statement to which they are 
referring. Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Stevens. This isa statement by Mr. Bartelsmeyer. 

Mr. Scuerer. You say this was before the appointment of this 
special investigating committee ? 

Mr. Buarntk. Oh, yes, sir; hearings before our regular subcom- 
mittee last spring. 

Mr. Scuerer. And it was filed with the committee then ? 

Mr. Stevens. On May 18, 1959. 

Mr. Bartelsmeyer was appearing before the subcommittee on roads 
and appeared on May 6, 1959, to testify on H.R. 5950, introduced by 
Chairman George Fallon. 

Mr. May. Would you read what Mr. Bartelsmeyer had to say about 
vertical clearance problems? 

Mr. Stevens (reading) : 


We have heard some discussion, unofficially, as to the probable desirability of 
increasing vertical clearances on the Interstate System above the 14-foot pro- 
vision as contained in the official interstate design standards that were de- 
veloped jointly by the State highway departments and the Bureau of Public 
Roads in 1956, in compliance with the law. 

Since the time interstate design standards were promulgated, there has been 
unprecedented development in the field of weaponry, and mobile defense con- 
cepts. It is our understanding that within the past 3 years, missile development 
is now going in to the third generation, and sizes have been developed that make 
it necessary to move some equipment by highway. 

There has been some discussion, unofficially, that vertical clearances between 
the roadway elevation and overhead bridges on the Interstate System will have 
to be in magnitude of 17 feet instead of 14 feet in order that missiles might be 
transported by highway vehicles. The Interstate System, of course, is to be 
of controlled access expressway design, and these features require no crossings 
at grade, so therefore a multiplicity of overhead structures are involved. 

In case the Nation might need the additional vertical clearances for its pro- 
tection, and they were not provided, then a system of interstate highways that 
would be ultramodern for civilian needs might suddenly be obsolete for defense 
needs. 

These high vertical clearances would not affect the entire mileage of the 
Interstate System, as it is our understanding that the major portion of the 
urban interstate networks, other than the circumferential routes, would not 
require additional clearances. Of course, if they are needed, all rural sections 
of the Interstate System would have to be provided with the possible 17-foot clear- 
ance requirement. 

At the present time and until we are approached officially on the matter, and 
until we know that additional clearances might be required, we are not in a 
position to make an accurate estimate as to what the additional cost might be 
for higher clearances, and possibly we might find that the increased clearances 
might be justified from the viewpoint of civilian economy. 

This, of course, is dependent upon the answers we get out of the AASHO test 
road project and related data. It is possible, however, that any increased cost 
resulting from higher clearances probably will not be a major item percentage- 
wise, when compared to the total cost of the Interstate System, but we do need 
to know if the clearances are to be increased before we get much further along 
with designs and construction. 

Inasmuch as the estimate for the total of bridge structures on the Interstate 
System is 30 percent of the total construction cost for the system, and since only 
those separation structures over the main roadways of the rural and urban 
circumferential interstate routes are involved, except for those major bridges 
of the through-truss type where portal bracing clearances have to be increased 
to 17 feet. it appears that the cost of increasing highway clearances as outlined 
from 14 feet to 17 feet would amount to only a small fraction of the total 30 
percent of the cost of the Interstate System that is reflected in bridges. 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we consider inserting this in our 
record at this pois, since it never did appear in the report of the other 
subcommittee 

Mr, Buatnix. The supplemental statement of Mr. R. R. Bartels- 
meyer at that time, president of AASHO, will be included in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Scuerer. Could I see it first ? 

_Mr. May. That was in May 1959, Mr. Stevens. Did any other 
significant events take place in relation to this problem thereafter ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I still have not straight- 
ened out in my own mind how this supplementary statement arose. 
Was it when Mr. Bartelsmeyer was on the stand testifying that he was 
asked about this ? 

Mr. Buatnix. I asked the question to which he did not as of that 
moment have the answer. He asked for an opportunity to look 
further into the matter and would present what information he did 
have for the committee’s files. That is the supplementary statement 
filed in response to a question I raised at the time of the hearing before 
the Public Roads Subcommittee of this committee. 

The date was approximately early May ? 

Mr. Stevens. May 6, sir. 

Mr. BuatniK. 1959. 

Mr. Scuerrer. And then this was submitted to the Public Works 
Committee here for the records in compliance with Mr. Blatnik’s 


uest ? 
ae Stevens. Yes, sir; submitted on May 18, 1959. I think, Con- 
gressman, if you will read the first two paragraphs of the front page 
of the statement, it might be explanatory. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did it arrive too late, then, Mr. Chairman, to have it 
incorporated in the printed hearings? 

Mr. Buatntx. I am not familiar with the technical things, but I 
did ask for the information, the information was submitted in writing, 
and that is the information which you are looking at and that was in 
our committee files. 

Mr. May. Could we make that an exhibit ? 

That will be exhibit what? 

Miss Twenty-four. 

(Exhibit 24 follows :) 


24 
May 18, 1959. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF R. R. BARTELSMEYER, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS BEFORE THE PUBLIC WorkKS Com- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES ON DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS INOOR- 
PORATED IN THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Gentlemen of the committee, at the time I was privileged to appear before 
you on May 6, 1959, and testify on H.R. 5950, introduced by Chairman George 
Fallon, and on the status of the Federal-aid road program, we were requested by 
Representative Blatnik of your committee to set out such items of cost of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways that are chargeable to 
national defense. 

We promised to furnish such information if it were available and assessable. 

We presume that at the time the cost allocation study requested by section 210 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 is submitted to the Congress by the 
Department of Commerce in 1961, that all beneficiaries from the highway pro 
gram will be spelled out in detail and that if possible, a monetary value may 
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be placed upon that portion of the Interstate Highway System that is demanded 
solely by and chargeable directly to defense. 

At the present time, however, we submit the following, based on the best infor- 
mation that we have available to us: 


1. Bridge structure design requirements 

On certain bridges of the spans from approximately 15 to 40 feet in length 
or on more complex bridge structures where the floor system is supported on 
stringers of the above lengths, the highway department checks stresses that 
would be induced by two 24,000-pound axle loads spaced 4 feet apart, and if 
this loading creates stresses in the floor or in the floor system of the structure 


in excess of those developed from applying the standard H-20—S-16 bridge 


loading, the floor or floor system is designed for the heavier loading. 

This concession primarily is for defense loads, however we are not able to say 
at this time that it might not be indicated for commercial vehicle loadings by the 
time we niake a complete analysis of the results of the AASHO test road research 
project, where we expect to determine what loads give the public the optimum 
balance between the best highway use and the maximum highway life. 

It appears from the best estimates that we have available at this time that 
the cost of any additional construction required from the above heavier axle 
loading, amounts to only a small fraction of 1 percent of the cost of building the 
Interstate System. 


2. Roadway design requirements 


It is our understanding that it has been the transportation policy of the De- 
partment of Defense since early in the 1920’s to so design their vehicles that 
they will be compatible with and integrate into highway networks that are de- 
signed for civilian and commercial requirements. 

It is our understanding that this is done so as not to limit the mobility of 
military vehicles to a limited network of roads, either in this country or abroad. 

From the best information that we have now, it is our understanding that 
defense vehicles are being designed with tire sizes, tire pressures, springing, 
axle spacings, and wheel spacings in such a manner that they will not exceed 
the roadway design requirements of normal commercial traffic. 

We will undoubtedly have more subject on this matter, also at the time that 
we complete the AASHO test road project. 

Also, please bear in mind that in many instances it is indeed difficult to dif- 
ferentiate between commercial truck transport and military transport for, in 
a great many instances, the materials and components going into military manu- 
facture are transported regularly on the public highways in commercial vehicles. 


8. Urban circumferential route additions 


It is our understanding that at the time additional routes were being officially 
designated as part of the official Interstate System in 1957, that certain sug- 
gestions from the Department of Defense were considered by the Department 
of Commerce in making the designations. This is particularly true for the 
additions of some circumferential routes for some of the larger urban areas 
that originally did not include a circumferential routing in their proposed 
interstate network. 

It is our further understanding that these circumferentials were suggested 
by the military to transport men and materiel in case of a national emergency 
and keep the traffic out of downtown sections of interstate expressways, where 
the highway might be easily blocked or serious traffic congestion occur. 

It appears that these added circumferential routes can be fully justified from 
the viewpoint of the civilian economy, when one analyzes the future civilian 
traffic projection that will likely use the route, and which traffic is on the basis 
for the development of the geometric design of these routes. If the Interstate 
System were located from the military viewpoint, it is highly probable the 
routings would miss urban centers by some 10 to 20 miles. 


4. Increased vertical clearances on interstate routes 

We have heard some discussion, unofficially, as to the probable desirability of 
increasing vertical clearances on the Interstate System above the 14-foot provi- 
sion as contained in the official interstate design standards that were developed 
jointly by the State highway departments and the Bureau of Public Roads in 
1956, in compliance with law. 

Since the time the interstate design standards were promulgated, there has 
been unprecedented development in the field of weaponry, and mobile defense 
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concepts. It is our understanding that within the past 3 years, missile develop- 
ment is now going into the third generation, and sizes have been developed 
that make it necessary to move some equipment by highway. 

There has been some discussion, unofficially, that vertical clearances between 
the roadway elevation and overhead bridges on the Interstate System will have 
to be in the magnitude of 17 feet instead of 14 feet in order that missiles might 
be transported by highway vehicles. The Interstate System, of course, is to 
be of controlled access, expressway design, and these features require no cross. 
ings at grade, so therefore a multiplicity of overhead structures are involved. 

In case the Nation might need the additional vertical clearances for its pro- 
tection, and they were not provided, then a system of interstate highways that 
would be ultramodern for civilian needs might suddenly be obsolete for defense 
needs. 

These high vertical clearances would not affect the entire mileage of the 
Interstate System, as it is our understanding that the major portion of the 
urban interstate networks, other than the circumferential routes, would not 
require the additional clearances. Of course, if they are needed, all rural 
sections of the Interstate System would have to be provided with the possible 
17-foot clearance requirement. 

At the present time and until we are approached officially on the matter, 
and until we know what additional clearances might be required, we are not 
in a postion to make an accurate estimate as to what the additional cost might 
be for these higher clearances, and possibly we might find that the increased 
clearances might be justified from the viewpoint of the civilian economy. 
This, of course, is dependent upon the answers we get out of the AASHO test 
road project and related data. It is possible, however, that any increased cost 
resulting from higher clearances probably will not be a major item percentage 
wise, when compared to the total cost of the Interstate System, but we do need 
to know if the clearances are to be increased before we get much further along 
with designs and construction. 

Inasmuch as the estimate for the total of all bridge structures on the Inter- 
state System is 30 percent of the total construction cost for the system, and 
since only those separation structures over the main roadways of the rural 
and urban circumferential interstate routes are involved, except for those major 
bridges of the through-truss type where portal bracing clearance would have 
to be increased to 17 feet, it appears that the cost of increasing highway clear- 
ances as outlined, from 14 to 17 feet, would amount to only a small fraction of 
the total 30 percent of the cost of the interstate that is reflected in bridges. 

In conclusion, we are unable to point definitely, at this time, to any sizable 
costs in building the Interstate System of Highways that are chargeable directly 
and solely to national defense. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. R. BartevsMEYER, President, AASHO., 


Mr. May. What significant events took place thereafter, Mr. 
Stevens ? 

Mr. Srevens. On June 11, 1959, AASHO had its annual summer 
meeting of the executive committee that took place in Chicago. In- 
cluded on the agenda for that meeting was an item in regard to mini- 
mum vertical clearances of structures on the Interstate System. 

At that time, Mr. B. D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator, 
who represents the Federal Bureau of Public Roads in AASHO, and 
who was a member of the executive committee, indicated that he had 
asked the Defense Department for additional justification in regard 
to the possible increase of minimum vertical clearances to 17 feet. 
No action was taken by AASHO at that meeting. 

On October 10, 1959, at Boston, at the annual meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of AASHO, which takes place 2 days prior to the 
annual convention of AASHO each year, the matter of minimum 
vertical clearances was again discussed by the executive committee. 

At that time, Mr. Tallamy made a request to the executive com- 
mittee that he consider increasing the minimum vertical clearances on 
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structures in the Interstate System from 14 to 17 feet, indicating to 
the committee that the Defense Department had so requested such in- 
creases through the Bureau of Public Roads. ; 

Mr. May. ‘What action did the executive committee take at that 
time ? 

Mr. Stevens. The executive committee voted unanimously to rec- 
ommend to the chief administrative officers meeting the next day, to the 
chief administrative officers of AASHO, that the clearances be in- 
creased from 14 to 17 feet. That is reflected by the following which 
is an excerpt from the minutes of the executive committee meeting 
at Boston on October 10, 1959, on the subject of the 17-foot clearance 

uest in the Interstate System. 
his is the excerpt—— ; 

Mr. May. Mr. Sevens, could we hold that just a moment? We will 
quote the excerpt in a letter in just a moment. Who were the mem- 
bers of the administrative committee ? ; 

Mr. Stevens. You are referring, Mr. Counsel, to the executive com- 

Mr. May. Who makes up the executive committee ? 

Mr. Srevens. The executive committee of AASHO consists of the 

resident, vice president, and regional vice president from four dif- 
Teoit regions and also certain members elected at large consistin 
entirely of 20 members, including a representative from the Bureau o 
Public Roads. 

Mr. May. They approved this proposal and submitted it to the ad- 
ministrative committee ? 

Mr. Stevens. They did, sir. 

Mr. May. Who were the members of the administrative committee ? 

Mr. Stevens. The members of the administrative committee are the 
chief administrative officers of the member highway departments of 
AASHO; in other words, a representative from each of the now 
a States, District of Columbia, Bureau of Public Roads, and Puerto 

ico. 

Mr. May. So at that point, the proposal to raise the standard to 17 
feet was submitted to representatives of all the States? 

Mr. Stevens. October 11 was the date following the meeting of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Stevens, in the AASHO meeting, was there ever a 
representative of the Department of Defense that engaged in a 
discussion of the defense requirement as it related to the vertical 
height of bridges? 

Mr. Stevens. There was no representative from the Defense De- 
partment at the meeting of the executive committee, 

Mr. Jones. Was there any request by AASHO to the Department 
of Defense to present their views or discuss the matter? 

Mr. Stevens. There was no request from AASHO to the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Jones. All the negotiations as far as the points that you have 
had under discussion today in the relationship between AASHO and 
ee of Defense was carried on through the Bureau of Public 
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Mr. Srevens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Were you supplied at that time with the reports of 
the Department of Defense, the findings of the Department of 
Defense ? 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Tallamy did have with him a letter dated October 
1, 1959, this letter being addressed to him as Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator, written by General Besson of the Defense Department, setting 
forth the request for 17-foot minimum clearance and the reasons why 
that clearance should be approved. 

Mr. Scuerer. Then when AASHO acted at its convention in Oc- 
tober it was aware of the fact that the Department of Defense at that 
time had requested a 17-foot clearance, and the reason therefor ? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. That information was passed on to you and your 
executive committee by the Highway Administrator ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. May. What action did the administrative committee take? 

Mr. Stevens. The administrative committee voted unanimously to 
recommend to the Secretary of Commerce that the clearances be in- 
creased, minimum clearance be increased from 14 to 17 feet. All of 
the States were represented except three and those three were absent 
at the time the rollcall was taken. 

na May. Mr. Stevens, I have here a letter. Would you identify it, 
ease ¢ 
: Mr. Stevens. This is a letter under date of October 23, 1959, written 
to Hon. 8. D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator, by Mr. A. E, 
Johnson, executive secretary of AASHO. 

Mr. Buiarntx. Without tileetion, the letter will be exhibit 25 at 
this point in the record. 

Mr. May. Would you read that letter into the record, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes [reading]: 


EXHIBIT 25 
Hon. B. D. TaLiamy, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. TattaMy: The executive committee on October 10, 1959, at the 
recent Boston annual meeting of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, acted unanimously to recommend that chief administrative officers in 
meeting on October 11, 1959, act favorably on the following: 

“In order to meet the revised policy of the Department of Defense and its 
recent request for a change in the design standards relative to vertical clearance 
of overhead structures on the National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, all future projects, including those on which the design can be altered 
without excessive cost or delay, the minimum net vertical clearance, after any 
subsequent pavement resurfacing shall be 17 feet, zero inches, over the entire 
roadway width, including the usable width of shoulders. 

“This policy shall apply to all rural interstate highways. In urban areas, this 
policy shall apply to one route, preferably a belt route, selected with the approval 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, so as to most economically connect the rural 
sections of the interstate and defense highway routes.” 

Forty-five State highway departments and the District of Columbia Highway 
Department officially voted for the proposal. As per policy the Bureau of 
Public Roads did not vote, nor did Puerto Rico which has no Interstate System 
routes. Neither does Hawaii, but that State asked to be recorded as voting in 
favor of the proposal. No State present voted against it; however, when the vote 
was taken representatives were not in the meeting from Alabama, Montana, 
Nevada, and Oregon. 
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’ Since over two-thirds of the member departments voted in favor, we now 
officially submit the proposed change in the official geometric design standards 
for the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways for the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce, in accordance with section 108(i) of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, Public Law 627, 84th Congress, 
Yours truly, 
A. E. Jonnson, Executive Secretary. 

Mr. May. You might notice that this letter speaks of future con- 
struction. 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. May. And this official action on the part of AASHO took place 
less than 2 weeks after the Boston convention. Mr. Stevens, work 
relating to structures continues almost daily within the various State 
highway departments. Is that true? 

r. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. May. What action did you take upon your return to Maine 
from the Boston convention ? 

Mr. Stevens. In our State, which of course is a relatively small 
State from the standpoint of the overall interstate highway construc- 
tion program, we had three bridges which were under consideration 
which we thought we should give consideration to in the matter of 
17-foot clearance if and when it became official. 

We had a conference of our people and decided that those three 
bridges should be redesigned to 17-foot clearance. We had been using 
14 feet 6 inches in our State, and we asked the consulting engineers 
who were responsible for the a of these particular three struc- 
ea give us an estimate of the cost of making this design or 

esign. 

One of these bridges had been awarded to contract but no work had 
been started in the field. The other two were in the design stage. 
The consulting engineers gave us that estimate and we authorized 
them to redesign these three structures to provide for 17-foot mini- 
mum clearance. 

Mr. May. Do you have available with you the cost of revising the 
plans from 14 feet to 17 feet ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir; the actual cost as billed to us by the con- 
sultants who did the redesign work, in the case of one bridge, $398.44; 
the second bridge, $626.86; the third bridge, $533.48; an average of 
about $500 per bridge. 

Mr. May. So any time the State highway department revises its 
plans up or down, it costs money. Mr. Stevens, at the request of the 
staff of this subcommittee, did the main office of AASHO forward 
to the various State highway departments a questionnaire ? 

Mr. Stevens. We did. 

Mr. May. When was that submitted to the States? 

Mr. Srevens. The letter was dated January 5, asking for tele- 
graphic reply. 

Mr. May. What questions were put to the State highway depart- 
ments at that time? 

Mr. Srevens. The questionnaire which was enclosed with a letter 
read as follows: 


American Association of State Highway Officials, vertical clearances over 
State highway, January 1, 1960-—— 


Mr. Scuerer. What was the date of this inquiry, Mr. Stevens? 
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Mr. Stevens. The questionnaire was dated January 1, 1960. The 
letter that was sent out—— 

Mr. May. Mr. Stevens, I think that letter was dated December 30? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir; January 5, 1959. 

Mr. May. 1960. 

Mr. Stevens. Obviously, the date is wrong on the letter. The let- 
ter which I referred to dated January 5, 1960, was a subsequent letter, 
It did not have anything to do with the questionnaire. The question- 
naire was dated January 1, 1960. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do I understand that was an AASHO questionnai 
or is that a questionnaire sent out by the Maine highway department 

Mr. Srevens. This questionnaire which I am about to read, was 
sent out by the main office of AASHO at the request of the staff of 
this subcommittee. In other words, Mr. Johnson, Washington office, 

Mr. Scuerer. I had “main” confused with “Maine.” 

Mr. Stevens. Washington, D.C., office, Congressman. 

Mr. May. What were the questions contained on that question- 
naire, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Stevens. The questionnaire read as follows: 

“American Association of State Highway Officials: Vertical Clear- 
ance of the State Highways, January 1, 1960. 

“First question: What vertical clearance do you provide for cur- 
rently (net after possible future resurfacing and in effect prior to 
Boston AASHO meeting.” And the reply was requested in feet. 

The second question: “What is your legal vehicle height?” Again 
the reply to the question was requested in feet. 

No. 3: “Then, what net vertical clearance have you been providing 
Interstate since the Boston national meeting?” The answer being 

uested in feet. 

o. 4: “Since the Boston national meeting, has your program 
been delayed due to the delay in formalizing an Interstate System 
vertical clearance?” 

No. 5: “Has the Bureau of Public Roads allowed you to go ahead 
on 14 feet? 17 feet? 

“Tf not, has the action been at division or regional level?” 

No. 6: “How many existing overhead clearances do you have on 
the Interstate System on rural and outer circumferential routes that 
are less than 16 feet ?” 

“Return one of these and retain other for your files.” 

There is opportunity for the State to identify itself and the signa- 
ture of the individual sending the material by title and date is pro- 
vided for on the form. 

Mr. Scnerer. Was any question asked as to how many bridges 
were built since the adoption of the 14-foot height as a result of the 
1956 act? Was that question asked ? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. It seems to me to be the most important question 
that could have been asked. But, let’s go ahead. : 

Mr. May. May I point out here that this last question relating to 
the number of existing overhead clearances on rural and urban cir- 
cumferential routes that have less than 16 feet would be those struc- 
tures involved in this problem. If a decision is made to raise all 
clearances, all affected structures to the new minimum standard of 
16 feet—— 
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Mr. Scuerer. Yes, sir; I think the thing I would want to know 
and the thing we have been driving at is how many have been built 
since the adoption of the geometric standards following the 1956 
act? That would tell us how much our loss is. ; 

Mr. May. Congressman, perhaps the representative of the Bureau 
of Public Roads whom we will hear later in the day may have some 
answer to those. Mr. Stevens, based on the answers by the States 
to this questionnaire, certain information was developed. Could you 
relate to the subcommittee some significant information ? 

Mr. Srevens. The questionnaires indicated that there had been 
3,964 structures built on the Interstate System on rural and circum- 
ferential routes with less than 16-foot overhead clearances according 
to replies received from 48 States involved. 

Mr. May. That would be 3,964 structures on rural and urban cir- 
cumferential routes with less than 16 feet according to the States? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct; according to the results from the 
questionnaire. : 

Mr. Scuerer. Those structures may have been built any time be- 
tween 1930 and the date that you submitted in the questionnaire ? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct, Congressman. 

Mr. May. Would you go on, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Stevens. Five States—Alabama, Colorado, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, and Oklahoma—replied that the vertical clearance stand- 
ard in their States prior to the AASHO meeting in mid-October 
1959, had been 16 feet and that no structures had been built on the 
Interstate System on rural and urban circumferential routes with less 
than 16-foot overhead clearance. 

Mr. May. I think later on, did not New Hampshire revise their 
figures somewhat and indicate that 17-foot structures now exist on the 
Interstate System in New Hampshire on rural and urban circum feren- 
tial routes? 

Mr. Stevens. If they did so, I do not see it here on this report at 
this time. 

Mr. May. I might comment, Mr. Chairman, we received later in- 
formation from Mr. Johnson which indicated New Hampshire has 
17 such structures. Would you goon, Mr. Stevens? We might point 
out there, and this becomes important, as of the time of this question- 
naire five States said that they did have a 16-foot standard, just five, 
and that one more that we will speak of now—will you go on, Mr. 
Stevens? 

Mr. Stevens. One State, New Mexico, replied that vertical clear- 
ance standard in that State prior to the AASHO meeting had been 
16 feet. However, New Mexico had built 10 structures on the Inter- 
state System on rural and circumferential routes with less than 
16-foot overhead clearance. 

Mr. May. Now we have six States stating they had a 16-foot stand- 
ard; however, two of those States do have structures of less than 16 
feet on the affected portions of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Scuerer. Built since when ? 

Mr. May. We don’t know from this questionnaire. 

Mr. Srevens. Fourteen States replied they had been using a 15-foot 
standard prior to October 1959. ose States are as follows: Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
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braska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, and 


ee May. Fourteen States with a 15-foot standard. Would you 
on 

: Mr. Srevens. One State, Georgia, replied it had been using 1534- 
foot standard prior to October 1959. One State, Vermont, replied 
it had been using a 15-foot, 3-inch, standard prior to October 1959 
and 26 States replied they had been using a standard between 14 
feet and 1434 feet prior to October 1959. 

Mr. May. Would you name those States, those 26 States, please? 

Mr. Srevens. Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, Delaware, Lllinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl. 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Mr. May. I think there is one error; it was Arizona, Arkansas, and 
Connecticut. I think you said “Kentucky.” 

Mr. Stevens. Sorry. 

Mr. May. What ‘did the States provide in the way of vertical 
clearance after the AASHO meeting in Boston in mid-October? 

Mr. Srevens. They reported that 20 of them used regular clear- 
ance, 16 used 17-foot clearance, although in that 16, one State, 
Florida, provided a 17-foot clearance on overhead sign structures 
only, not on bridge structures. Five reported using both clearances, 
regular and 17 feet, and eight reported they were unable to proceed 
with either regular clearances or 17-foot clearance. 

Mr. May. After the Boston convention, 20 States used their regular 
clearance, 16 used 17-foot clearance, and we mentioned Florida used 
it on overhead sign structures only, 5 States used both the regular 
and the 17-foot clearance, 8 States were unable to proceed with the 
regular or 17-foot clearance. 

Mr. Batpwrn. Could I ask a question just to be clear? 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwiy. What. does it mean when you list, for example, the 
State of California “(b)” and just nothing, does that indicate they 
just never replied to indicate whether they were being allowed to 
go ahead at 17 feet or what happened in that State? 

Mr. May. That is right, Congressman. 

Mr. Batowin. How many States replied that their program had 
been delayed ? 

Mr. Stevens. Twenty-one States indicated their program had been 
delayed. I think, however, when one speaks of delay in this respect, 
it is perhaps a relative thing and the questionnaire was not so worded 
that the word “delay” itself was defined and so consequently when 
21 States indicated they were delayed, we had no knowledge as far 
as this questionnaire is concerned as to the extent of that delay in 
each of these States. 

Mr. May. We do not know to what degree their program is delayed. 
Would you name the 21 States? 

Mr. Srevens. Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Mr. May. Now, when the States answered this questionnaire, some 
States volunteered some extra information. What did the State of 
Iowa report at that time ? 

Mr. Srevens. They reported as follows, and this is an excerpt from 
the letter which was received by the AASHO-Washington office : 

On October 28, we received a memorandum from the Bureau of Public Roads 
which advised us to immediately go to 17-foot vertical clearance. It further 
advised us to make changes in projects under contract to provide this 17-foot 


clearance. 
A quotation from this memorandum follows— 


this is a quotation : 


“Examining the feasibility of undertaking such changes, full weight should 
be given to the fact that the correction will need to be made later unless included 
in the present construction.” 


The reply to the questionnaire went on further to say : 


On the basis of this memorandum, we stopped several contractors from doing 
further work on the structures. We immediately started revision of all projects 
under contract in which construction had not progressed to such a point as to. 
make changes impractical. Before these revisions had been completed we were 
advised by the Bureau of Public Roads that they could not approve such changes 
and structures should be constructed with 14-foot clearance. Too many changes 
had progressed to the point where it seemed more desirable to complete with 
17-foot clearance. On these two structures, we have recently been advised 
the Bureau of Public Roads cannot approve on the basis of 17-foot clearance. 
We are presently redesigning these structures for 14-foot clearance. Much delay 
has been caused by the clearance question. 


In further reply they said as follows: 


We have 97 bridges presently constructed or under construction which were 
designed for 14-foot clearance. In addition, we have 15 structures on which 
design is complete but contracts have not been awarded providing only 14-foot 
clearance. We are currently preparing plans for 21 additional structures on 
the basis of the 14-foot clearance requirement. 

Mr. May. I notice in Iowa’s report, they pointed out that, after the 
AASHO convention in Boston, the Bureau of Public Roads directed 
them to take immediate action and go to a 17-foot clearance. And 
before the revisions could be made or had been completed, they were 
advised by the Bureau of Public Roads that they could not approve 
such changes and the structures should be constructed at a 14-foot 
clearance. 

Later, on two structures, they were advised the Bureau of Public 
Roads could not approve the 17-foot clearance and they were rede- 
signing the structures for a 14-foot clearance. What would the mini- 
mum vertical clearance be in Iowa today? 

Mr. Stevens. I expect it would be 16 feet, as per advice from the 
~onely of Public Roads which we received in our State on February 

1960. 

Mr. May. So they did have a 14-foot clearance, went to a 17-foot 
clearance, back to a 14-foot clearance and now they will have to 
redesign to a 16-foot clearance. ; 

What did Montana have to say ? 

Mr. Stevens. Prior to the questionnaire, Montana stated as follows: 

After the Boston meeting, the regional office of the Bureau of Public Roads 


requested all plans for structures over the interstate be revised to provide for: 
17-foot vertical clearance including two structures already under contract. 
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Now neither division office or regional office of Bureau of Public Roads can 
approve structures over interstate to have more than a 15-foot vertical clearance, 
Mr. Wricut. What was that last sentence? I did not understand. 

Mr. Stevens (reading). 

Now neither the division office nor regional office of Bureau of Public Roads 
can approve structures over interstate to have more than a 15-foot vertical 
clearance. 

Mr. Buartntx. Let’s see if I have that correct, Mr. Stevens. 

In Montana, after the Boston meeting, the division office of the 
Bureau of Public Roads from Montana requested that all plans for 
structures already in the Interstate System be revised for 17-foot 
clearance, is that correct ? 

Mr. Stevens. Now—— 

Mr. Buatnrx. Now— 
neither division office or regional office of Bureau of Public Roads can approve 
structures over the Interstate System to have more than a 15-foot vertical 
clearance. 

Can you explain the contradiction ? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir, I can only read what the State of Montana 
reported in the questionnaire. 

r. May. Now, of course, the minimum clearance in Montana would 
be 16 feet ? 

Mr. Stevens. I expect so, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. May. What did Nebraska report? 

Mr. Stevens. Nebraska indicated : 

The Bureau at regional level has permitted plans which were revised to 17-foot 
vertical clearance to be processed for letting. However, this is with the under- 
standing that increased cost to provide this additional clearance must be small 
and, therefore, approval is limited to minor rural separation structures. 

Mr. May. In Nebraska the regional office under certain circum- 
stances did allow Nebraska to move to a 17-foot clearance. 

What did New Hampshire report ? 

Mr. Stevens. New Hampshire on its toll roads designed bridges 
with 16-foot vertical clearance. On the Interstate System it designed 
bridges with 16-foot vertical clearance. Requested in 1959 by Bureau 
to reduce to 15-foot clearance. Asa result of Boston meeting, changed 
to 17-foot clearance with Bureau approval. At present, design is with 
17-foot clearance. 

Mr. May. That is an interesting situation. This is a quote from 
the telegram sent by the State Highway Department of New Hamp- 
shire, is that true? 

Mr. Srevens. In answer to a questionnaire; that is correct, Mr. 
Counsel. May I quote: 

New Hampshire on its toll road designed bridges with 16-foot vertical clear- 
ance. On Interstate System designed bridges with 16-foot vertical clearance. 
Requested in 1959 by Bureau to reduce to 15-foot clearance. As a result of 


Boston meeting, changed to 17-foot clearance with Bureau approval. At present, 
design is with 17-foot clearance. 


What would the minimum clearance be in New Hampshire today? 

Mr. Stevens. Again I expect it would be 16 feet. 

Mr. May. Here is a situation where New Hampshire had been 
building at 16 and the Bureau requested them to go to 15. They 
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moved up to 17 after the AASHO convention. Now they have to 
back to 16 where they started from. 

What did North Dakota report ? 

Mr. Srevens. Since information was received that the 17-foot clear- 
ances may be eventually required, we have made a change-order chang- 
ing four bridges under construction to 1714 feet. All interstate bridges 
are now being designed for 1714 feet vertical roadway clearance. 

Bureau of Public Roads did approve the change-orders mentioned at our 
request. The Bureau has not taken official action on 1744-foot clearance. How- 
ever, we are designing future structures for 1714-foot vertical clearance. It is 
believed that the higher clearance will be required by the time the structures 
are placed under contract. 

Mr. Wrieut. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question so as to clarify 
in my mind just how this works? 

Mr. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Stevens, do I understand correctly that the States 
submit plans to their division offices for their regional offices of the 
Bureau of Public Roads for approval, and that approval then must 
be given by the Bureau of Public Roads prior to construction or 
letting of bids for this work? Is that standard procedure and has 
it been standard ? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct, Congressman. 

Mr. Wricut. Now, I am confused as to the reason for the wide 
variance among these States. Do they lie within different regions of 
administrations so far as the Bureau of Public Roads is concerned ? 

Mr. Srevens. These States that we have quoted excerpts from, 
oe mame. are in more than one region. How many regions, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Wricut. Well, you wouldn’t be expected to know just how the 
Bureau of Public Ronde breaks down its administrative structure, but 
apparently the regional offices of the Bureau of Public Roads were 
not following a uniform standard in replying to the States during this 
period. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stevens. I think, Congressman, that at the annual meeting of 
AASHO in Boston, when Mr. Tallamy presented the request of the 
Defense Department to the executive committee of AASHO, and sub- 
sequently approved on the basis of 17 feet the following day by the 
chief administrative officers of AASHO, that everyone expected that 
the Secretary of Commerce would be in a position to adopt the 17- 
foot minimum clearance without delay. Believing that matter would 
be forthcoming within the very near future, it was only natural that 
the various State highway departments would begin to make an 
evaluation of the status of their designed plans for these structures 
in an effort to cooperate with what we expected to be an expeditious 
decision on the matter of the 17 feet. Some of this misunderstand- 
ing, which is apparent, could come from the expectation of the State 
highway departments that this decision would be forthcoming. In 
my own State, as I have slants testified, we arranged to change de- 
sign on three bridges. We did that without any official action on 
the part of the Secretary of Commerce in the way of adopting this 
17-foot standard. 
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- On the other hand, we believed that action would be forthcoming 


in the near future. I expect that the Bureau of Public Roads repre- 
sentatives believed that also. | 

There was a period in here from October until January when there 
was not an answer given to the recommendations of the chief ad- 
ministrative officers of AASHO on 17-foot clearance and these ex- 
cerpts we have just quoted from here stem from that misunderstand- 
ing that occurred during that period. 

r. Wrieut. I believe you testified earlier that at your meeting in 
Chicago on July 12, 1956, the administrative officials of your organ- 
ization, and your orga):ization itself, speaking for the States, had ap- 
proved the minimum standard originally * * * July 12. 

Mr. Srevens. Of 14 feet, right. 

Mr. Wricur. And that those were then approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce on July 17 of that year, is that correct ? 
Mr. Srevens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. So that only a matter of 5 days had elapsed in that 
instance between your recommendations and the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricut. Consequently, you felt you had reason to expect that 
immediately upon your submission of this recommendation to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the standards would be raised to 17 feet. 

Mr. Srevens. I believe that is a fair statement in that the State did 
expect it would be done expeditiously. 

fr. Wrient. Here is the thing I don’t understand. Why it is 
different in different States? Whereas in Iowa, the representative 
of the Bureau of Public Roads had first authorized them to proceed 
at the 17-foot basis and then later reversed this position and told 
them to go back to 14 feet, while in other States, the representative 
of the Bureau of Public Roads apparently had permitted construction 
of some at 17 feet and in North Dakota, apparently at 1714 feet. 
Is this all part of the same picture of this period of confusion where 
nobody knew exactly what was going to happen ? 

Mr. Srevens. I would expect so. I can only speak with authority, 
of course, on what happened in my own State. 

Mr. Wricur. Of course, but as representative of AASHO, I am 
just trying to get a picture of what was happening nationally. So 
there was a lot of confusion among the States during this period 
because nobody knew exactly what the standards were? 

Mr. Srevens. I think the States were making an effort, as I indi- 
cated earlier, not to go ahead with these designs on the basis of mini- 
mum clearance of 14 feet because they realized, of course, to do so 
might mean the expenditure of much larger sums of money in the 
future. The confusion which you indicate stemmed from their efforts 
re anticipate the change in the minimum clearance of 14 feet to 17 

eet. 

Mr. Wricut. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuprer. Let me ask, do we have any evidence, other than 
from your analysis of the answers to this questionnaire prepared by 
our staff, that the different regional offices of the Bureau of Public 
Roads did issue conflicting instructions during this period? 
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Mr. Srevens. I can only state what has been contained in the replies 
that I read to the questionnaire, Congressman. 
Mr. Scurrer. Is it reasonable to suppose that some State highway 


departments might interpret the questions asked differently ¢ 


Ir. Srevens. On the questionnaire? 


Mr. Scuerer. Yes, 
Mr. Srevens. It is possible. On the other hand, I think that the 


questions for the most part are readily answerable on the basis of the 


experience that we have had. 

Mr. Scurrer. Some of them were not answered, though, were they ? 
Mr. Baldwin just asked a question about a number of States, I believe, 
that did not answer certain questions. 

Mr. Srevens. I believe they all answered the questions, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. May. Congressman, they did answer. For <r Alabama, 
when we asked them did the Bureau of Public Roads allow you to go 
ahead on 14 feet, they did not answer that; but when they asked them 


did the Bureau of Public Roads allow them to go ahead on 17 feet, 


they said yes. They went ahead at 17 feet instead of 14 feet. 

Mr. Scurrer. The next one right under that I have is North Caro- 
lina, where they did not answer either A or B. 

Mr. Buarnix. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buatnix. Will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Scuerer. May I pursue this a little further? Let us take 
Tennessee, for instance. The question was asked, “Has the Bureau 
of Public Roads allowed you to go ahead on 14 feet or 17 feet” and 
their answer was yes at 14 feet, but it does not say when. Naturally 
they allowed them to go ahead at 14 feet any time from 1956 up until 
October of 1959. And that would be true with reference to most of 
the States. 

The question is, when did they allow them? Obviously, the Bureau 
of Public Roads allowed them to go ahead between 1956, when the 
geometric standards were adopted, until October 1959, at 14 feet. The 
failure to ask the proper question may be the reason why we have this 
confusion. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I might mention we will have consider- 
able testimony hereafter from representatives of the Bureau of Public 
Roads relating to the actions taken by the various regions and divi- 
sions after the American Association of State Highway Ofiicials’ 
convention. 

Mr. Scuerer. All right. I do not know that, and the only reason 
why I am raising this question is I am trying to keep the record clear 
as we go along. Did the Bureau of Public Roads set out this particu- 
lar question? I do not mean the Bureau of Public Roads, but rather 
did you in the American Association of State Highway Officials set 
out this particular question? Ifso, what was the question? It is only 
summarized here on my sheet. I can’t tell what the question was. 
What was the full question ? 

Mr. Stevens. The fourth question ? 

Mr. Buatnik. The last question. 

Mr. Scuerer. The fifth question. 
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Mr. Srevens. The fifth question on the questionnaire reads as 
follows: 

Has the Bureau of Public Roads allowed you to go ahead on 14 feet _____; 
17 feet _---__ ; if not, has the action been at the division or regional level? 

Mr. Scuerer. Just what I said. It does not say when they allowed 
you to goahead. Naturally, the Bureau of Public Roads allowed them 
to go ahead from 1956 all the way through 1959. 

Mr. May. Mr. Stevens, do we have available the letter which en- 
closed this questionnaire to the States ? 

Mr. Stevens. That is the letter that I thought was January 5. I do 
not havea copy of the letter here. Iam sorry, Congressman. 

Mr. May. Mtr. Johnson is available in the room. Perhaps he has a 
copy of that letter. 

Mr. Wrieut. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question while we are 
awaiting this? 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut. The question that immediately preceded that question, 
Mr. Stevens, asked whether the program had been delayed since the 
AASHO meeting in October, did it not? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct, Congressman. 

Mr. Wricut. All right. And immediately following that ques- 
tion you then asked whether or not the Bureau of Public Roads 
allowed them to go ahead on 14-foot standards or on 17-foot stand- 
ards. The whole context of this entire inquiry, all that we are talking 
about, is what has happened since the AASHO meeting, is it not? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricut. So there has not been any question in any of this 
about what has gone on before that, has there ? 

Mr. Stevens. The answers which were tabulated to question five 
indicated on the tabulation with a heading as follows: 

After Boston meeting, 1959, States have proceeded as follows: And 
there is where I testified previously that 20 had proceeded with regular 
clearances, whatever they were—14 or 15 feet, or whatever it might 
have been. Sixteen of 17-foot clearance including one in Florida 
with overhead sign structure. Five with both regular and 17-foot 
clearances, and eight were unable to proceed with either regular or 
17-foot clearance. 

Mr. Johnson handed me a letter which went out to the chief admin- 
istrative officials in connection with this questionnaire. It is a letter 
dated December 30. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you have that letter, Mr. Wright? Is that the 
letter you were reading from there, may I ask? ; 

Mr. Wricur. No. yl was reading back in memory from his testi- 
mony concerning the order in which the questions were asked. I have 
no copy of the letter, no, sir. But it seems to me that the letter and 
the entire point of the letter deals solely and exclusively with what has 
happened since October 1959 at the AASHO convention. Isn’t that 
correct? The purpose of the inquiry was to find out what happened 
since the October meeting. ir 

Mr. Srevens. That was the general purpose of the inquiry, in my 
opinion. 
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Mr. Wricut. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuerer. But they do not always ask the question in a wa 
to bring about the desired results. If I saw the letter I might not as 
so many silly questions, but we do not have the advantage of seeing 
these letters. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Will you proceed, Mr. May ? 

Mr. May. Mr. Stevens, what did Ohio report ? 

Mr. Stevens. Ohio reported as follows: 


Since the Boston meeting the division office has reluctantly approved only the 
one urban expressway project for detail design preparation. This project, 
which is being designed for over standard 15-foot vertical clearance, will connect 
a major structure over the Ohio River for which a 17-foot clearance has been 
requested by the Bureau. Our program has been delayed because of their re- 
luctance to give approval. 

The division office has not been willing to proceed with site inspections or 
approve the preparation of detailed plans until the vertical clearance question 
has been settled at the regional level. This involves 4 projects now in Public 
Roads hands, comprising 20 structures. 


Mr. May. So in that situation, Ohio could not get approval of the 
plans that were drawn up. What did Virginia have to say ? 


Mr. Stevens. Virginia replied: 


Immediately following the AASHO action in Boston in October, we took steps 
to increase the clearance on some structures not let to contract to 17 feet. We 
were well along with this when we were advised about November 23 that 17 
feet had not been approved by the Bureau of Public Roads and we returned to 
the 14-foot clearance. This delayed structural design on the Interstate System 
over 1 month and the entire program at least 2 weeks. 

We were advised by the division engineer following a Bureau of Public Roads 
meeting in Miami prior to the SASHO (Southern Association of State High- 
way Officials) that the whole matter was as yet unsettled and they would not 
approve 17 feet until it was settled, but would continue to give us aproval of 
14 feet. The division office was giving us approval of 17 feet for the period be- 
tween the AASHO meeting in Boston and the SASHO meeting in Miami (late 
November 1959), however. 


Mr. May. And finally was Wisconsin. What did they report? 

Mr. Srevens. Wisconsin: 

Regional office instruction to division highly desirable to suspend design 
on structures over Interstate. Division advises it is not possible for them to 
approve plans involving 14 feet 6 inches clearance over Interstate. Also, pro- 
posed work to modify designs for higher clearance should not be initiated. 

Mr. Biarnix. We have the same problem in the State of Minne- 
sota. ‘There is some uncertainty and there is variation in the district 
offices and regional offices of the Bureau of Public Roads all over the 
country. 

Can we read a copy of a letter—— 

Mr. Screrer. We have the letter now. Now what I would like 
to see is the copy that accompained that questionnaire. May I see 
that? Iam sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buarntx. May I proceed with the situation in the State of 
Minnesota ? 

Here is a copy of a letter dated December 30, 1959. It is sent by our 
commissioner of highways, Mr. L. P. Zimmerman. The letter is ad- 
dressed to the two Senators from Minnesota, Hubert H. Humphrey 
and Eugene J. McCarthy, and to myself, John A Blatnik. 
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The letter reads as follows: 


ExHIsIT 26 


GENTLEMEN: The following telegram was sent this date to A. BE. Johnson 
executive secretary of the American Association of State Highway Ofiicials, 
Here is the telegram : 

“On basis of action taken at Boston relative to 17-foot bridge clearances on 
the Interstate and the anticipated approval by Secretary of Commerce, region 5, 
of the Bureau of Public Roads on October 22, 1959, directed States to provide 
for such 17-foot clearances even to the extent of modifying design of most proj- 
ects already under contract. Minnesota immediately complied with this directive 
and designs and on most projects were changed accordingly. 

“On December 18, 1959, we were advised verbally that region 5 had taken pre- 
mature action and that the Bureau of Public Roads at this time will not approve 
any plan which provides for bridge clearances of 17 feet. It is our understand- 
ing that if the Secretary of Defense concurs in the position of the Secretary of 
Commerce we may be required to provide the 17-foot clearances.” 

This uncertainty is creating havoc with our ability to place Interstate work 
under early contract and is seriously retarding design progress. We will greatly 
appreciate anything you can do to expedite early resolution of this impasse. 

L. P. ZIMMERMAN, 
Commissioner of State Highway Commission, 


2 eae Mr. Stevens, I have here three letters which you might 
identify. 

Mr. Srevens. The first letter is dated January 4, 1960, addressed 
to Mr. A. E. Johnson, executive secretary of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, by Mr. B. D. Tallamy, Federal Highway 
Administrator. 

Mr. May. Could we make that exhibit 26—A, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brarnrk. Without objection it is so ordered. 


EXxHIsBit 26—-A 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., January 4, 1960. 
Mr. A. BE. JoHNSON, 
Ezvecutive Secretary, American Association of State Highway Officials, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear AF: In response to your letter of October 23, I recommended on Octo- 
ber 27 to the Secretary of Commerce that he approve the change in vertical 
clearance standard for the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
requested by the Department of Defense October 1 and acted upon by AASHO 
October 10 and 11, 1959. 

Subsequently there was an exchange of correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of Defense dealing with budgetary aspects 
of this matter. As a result of this exchange the Department of Defense now 
states that although a 17-foot minimum vertical clearannce is desirable, justifi- 
cation exists for only a 16-foot minimum vertical clearance to meet presently 
foreseen requirements. 

The AASHO action was essentially an expression of willingness to meet verti- 
eal clearance needs of the Department of Defense, and seems to imply a will- 
ingness to meet any increase which does not exceed the 17 feet considered. I 
would appreciate your advising me if you concur in my interpretation of the 
AASHO action, as I would like to make a further recommendation to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce in the light of the recent action of the Department of 
Defense. 

Sincerely, 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 


Mr. Srevens. The second letter is dated January 5, 1959, which 
obviously should be 1960. I think that was the source of my confusion 
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earlier, Mr. Counsel. It was written to the chief administrative of- 
ficers of the American Association of State Highway Officials by Mr. 
A. E. Johnson, executive secretary of the AASHO. 

The third letter is dated January 8, 1960, written to the Honorable 
B. D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator, by Mr. A. E. John- 
son, executive secretary of the AASHO. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, could we make that second letter indi- 
cated by Mr. Stevens, 26—-B, and the third letter, 26—C ? 

Mr. Biarnrk. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents seneed to were marked “Exhibits 26-B and 
26-C,” respectively, for identification.) 

Mr. May. Mr. Stevens, this action becomes important in the hear- 
ings. Would you read the first letter, please ? 

Mr. Stevens. The first letter is dated January 4, 1960. 

Mr. May. So in that letter Mr. Tallamy points out on October 
27 he recommended that the Secretary of. ommerce approve the 
change in standards to 17 feet, and thereafter there was an exchange 
of ag eae between the Secretary of Commerce and the Secre- 

of Defense dealing with the budgetary aspects of this matter, 
and, as a result of the exchange, the Department of Defense now states 
that although 17-foot minimum vertical clearance is desirable, justi- 
fication exists for only a 16-foot minimum vertical clearance to meet 
presently foreseen requirements. What action did Mr. Johnson take 
thereafter ? 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Johnson wrote to the chief administrative officers 
of the American Association of State Highway Officials under date 
of J setae dl 5, 1960, indicating that the letter was important and 
requires telegraphic reply. The letter reads as follows: 
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26-B 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1960. 
Re important, requires a telegraphic reply 
To the Chief Administrative Officers of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 

GENTLEMEN: The following is a letter received from Administrator Tallamy 
today on the matter of the 17-foot clearance on certain connected sections of 
the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways: 

“January 4, 1960. 
“Mr. A. E. JOHNSON, 


“Haecutive Secretary, American Association of State Highway Officials, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Ar: In response to your letter of October 23, I recommended on 
October 27 to the Secretary of Commerce that he approve the change in vertical 
clearance standard for the National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways requested by the Department of Defense October 1 and acted upon by 
AASHO October 10 and 11, 1959. 

“Subsequently there was an exchange of correspondence between the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of Defense dealing with budgetary aspects of 
this matter. As a result of this exchange the Department of Defense now 
states that although a 17-foot minimum vertical clearance is desirable, justifica- 
tion exists for only a 16-foot minimum vertical clearance to meet presently 
foreseen requirements. 

“The AASHO action was essentially an expression of willingness to meet 
vertical clearance needs of the Department of Defense, and seems to imply 
a willingness to meet any increase which does not exceed the 17 feet considered. 
I would appreciate your advising me if you concur in my interpretation of the 
AASHO action, as I would like to make a further recommendation to the 
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Secretary of Commerce in the light of the recent action of the Department 
of Defense, 
“Sincerely, 
“B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator.” 


Inasmuch as the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 requires that the standards 
be developed by the Secretary of Commerce in cooperation with the State 
Highway Departments, Administrator Tallamy wants to be sure of the intent of 
the States’ action at the Boston convention. It is my interpretation that the 
States were agreeable to extending the official minimum vertical clearance, 
ya ate needed resurfacing from 14 feet to and not to exceed a similar minimum 

Please wire me at once if this is your feeling on the subject. 

Yours very truly, 
A. E. Jonnson, Executive Secretary. 

Mr. May. With this action Mr. Johnson asked the States whether 
they agreed with Mr. Tallamy’s interpretation of the previous action 
of October of the Boston convention ? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. May. What is the next step ? 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Johnson received his telegraphic answers from 
the State highway administrators, and on January 8, 1960, he wrote 
to the Honorable B. D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator, 
Washington, D.C., as follows: 


Exnursit 26—C 


My Dear Mr. Tacttamy: In answer to your letter of January 4, 1960, on the 
subject of vertical clearance over the roadway of the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways, please be advised that replies received from the 
State highway departments concurring in your interpretation of the AASHO 
action on the subject on October 10 and 11, 1959, exceed the required 36 required 
for official action on the part of AASHO. 

On this basis the States concur in the 16-foot clearance now deemed adequate 
for defense needs by the Department of Defense for the interstate system. 

Yours truly, 

A. E. Jounson, Evecutive Secretary. 

Mr. May. So on January 8, Mr. Johnson advised Mr. Tallamy that 
the States were willing to approve the 16-foot minimum vertical 
clearance standards. 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. May. Mr. Stevens, would you briefly describe the AASHO 
road tests now being conducted at Ottawa, IIl., and state their 


r. Stevens. The AASHO road test research project, currently 
under way in Illinois, was originally conceived by the State highway 
officials to answer some important and pressing economic and engi- 
neering questions posed by current transportation needs, and the 
ys sg of getting the maximum public return from the highway 

lar. 

' The test, which is being administered by the Highway Research 
Board of the National Academy of Science at the request of the 
AASHO, is a cooperative operation of the State highway depart- 
ments, the Bureau of Public Roads, the Department of Defense, and 
certain segments of industry. 

_AASHO requested the Highway Research Board to take on the 
project in February 1955. Construction, instrumentation, organiza- 
tion, and assembly of equipment started thereafter. Test traffic 
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started in October 1958 and current plans are for it to stop June 30, 
1960, with some special tests thereafter. 

The project consists of five two-lane traffic loops and one nontraffic 
loop, each consisting of flexible type asphaltic pavement and rigid 

rtland cement concrete pavement of various thicknesses and design. 

ach lane is traveled by one axleloading only and the axleloadings 
vary from 2,000 pounds to 50,000 pounds. 

The project was launched by the highway officials to yield data on 
the effect of certain axleloadings on the various test sections of the two 
major types of pavement to be used in developing Ao en scien- 
tific structural design procedures for pavements for modern loadin 
and to develop the optimum balance between the best road life an 
the maximum road usage for each highway dollar. 

From the test we hope to develop the space dimensions, the gross 
weight, and the weight distribution of the maximum size vehicle which 

ives this desirable balance. 

After the dimensions of the vehicle have become known, then the 
vertical clearance requirements of the vehicle could also be deter- 
mined. This, of course, is determination for the normal civilian trans- 
port needs. It is for this reason that we have delayed action on any 
and all requests for increased vertical clearances for possible future 
civilian requirements. 

The last recommended weight and size policy adopted by AASHO 
is as of April 1946 and recommends the maximum height for motor 
vehicles of 12 feet 6 inches. 

In the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, the Congress also took 
cognizance of the AASHO road test and recognized its potential im- 
portance and called on the Secretary of Commerce for certain studies 
and data that will be predicated to a large extent on the outcome 
of the project. The reports are to be submitted to Congress in January 
1961. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Are there any questions from the members? Any 
questions on my right ? 

Mr. Kiuczynski. We have heard from all of the other States. Let 
us hear from the great State of Illinois, the land of Lincoln, and also 
the State of the former president of the association, Mr. Bartelsmeyer. 
What did he answer to the questionnaire ¢ 

Mr. Srrvens. I have no excerpt from the questionnaire from Illi- 
nois, Congressman. 

Mr. May. Mr. Congressman, I have here the results of the ques- 
tionnaire rem by the State of Illinois. Illinois did not volunteer 
additional information, as some of the other States did, but Tlinois 
did say that the standard minimum vertical clearance in Illinois prior 
to the AASHO meeting in mid-October 1959 was 14 feet and 9 inches. 

Mr. Kiuczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. May. And the maximum legal vehicle height is 13 feet 6 inches. 
After the AASHO meeting Illinois maintained that 14-feet 9-inches 
vertical clearance. Illinois did volunteer that actual construction had 
not been delayed through this problem, but design work and acquisi- 
tion of right-of-way had been delayed. 

Illinois also stated that there were 168 structures involving overhead 
clearances on the urban circumferential routes and rural routes of the 
Interstate System with less than 16 feet. 
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Mr. Gray. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. I would like to say Mr. Bartelsmeyer was here on the 
opening day of our hearings and told me that in accordance with the 
16-foot order of the Bureau of Public Roads he was notifying all con 
tractors to hold, and they were revising all their plans in Illinois to 
the 16-foot standard. 

Mr. May. Sixteen or seventeen ? 

Mr. Gray. Sixteen feet. To comply with the recent order of the 
Bureau of Public Roads for a 16-foot minimum on all Interstate Sys- 
tem roads, both in planning and those that had already been let, and 
I think 116 bridges. 

Mr. May. I might say I also talked with Mr. Bartelsmeyer in this 
connection and he pointed out after the AASHO meeting at Boston 
that Illinois did revise some of their designs to the 17-foot clearance, 
and now they are revising them back. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Biarnix. Are there any questions? Mr. Scherer? 

Mr. Scuerer. No questions, except if it has not already been done 
I would ask that the questionnaire from the American Association of 
State Highway Officials dated January 1, 1960, to the various State 
nighway departments, together with the accompanying letter, be 
included in the record in full. 

Mr. Briatnix. Without objection, it is so ordered and those docu- 
ments will be copied in the record at this point in full. 

(The documents referred to as exhibit 27 are as follows.) 


EXHIBIT 27 
VERTICAL CLEARANCES OVER STATE HIGHWAYS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STaTE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, 
January 1, 1960. 
1. What vertical clearance do you provide for currently (net after 
possible future resurfacing and in effect prior to the Boston AASHO 
meeting) ? feet. 


2. What is your legal vehicle height? _..-- feet. 
8. What next vertical clearance have you been providing on the interstate 
since the Boston AASHO meeting? _.. feet. 


4. Since the Boston AASHO meeting, has your program been delayed due to the 
delay in formalizing an Interstate System vertical clearance? 

5. Has the Bureau of Public Roads allowed you to go ahead on 14 
feet ; 17 feet ; if not, has the action 
been at the division or regional level? 

6. How many existing overhead clearances do you have on the Interstate 
news! on rural and outer urban circumferential routes that are less than 

eet 

N.B.—Return one of these and retain the other for your files. 


Name Title 
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DeEcEMBER 30, 1959. 
To the Chief Administrative Officials of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 

GENTLEMEN: This office has just been visited by the Blatnik committee in- 
vestigators and hearings are planned on the matter of overhead clearances for 
the Interstate System in 2 or 3 weeks at the most. 

The information asked for on the attached sheet was requested by the 
investigators. 

After AASHO acted on the Transportation Officer’s 17-foot request at the 
Boston meeting, the matter has appeared to be far less settled than we thought 
and I believe that who would furnish the money has gotten the Commerce and 
Defense Departments and the Budget Bureau into the act since that time. 

The committee investigators are wondering why the matter has taken so long 
to be resolved since 1956, why there is no record of formal acceptance of the 
interstate standards, routes, etc., in the records of the Defense Department, and 
if there is sufficient interagency liaison in the Federal Government to protect 
the national interest. 

The investigators seem to think that AASHO did proper in taking the action 
that it did on the clearance matter, and that if AASHO had not taken this action 
the matter might not have been resolved until thousands more structures might 
have been completed and the charge might be made later that the States failed 
to build a system that could be used for defense. It does not appear that the 
investigators are at all critical of the Bureau of Public Roads but mainly of 
the Defense Department. 

I told the investigators that the highway departments wanted to know at 
the earliest time if increased clearances were needed or not, and early enough 
to correct as many in the design stage as possible, and that we would be ex- 
tremely happy to return to a 14-foot minimum if Defense needed nothing more, 
and we would prefer it. 

I have not yet seen the official letter that is in transit to the Commerce De- 
partment. I do, however, understand it will say that 16 feet is all that is 
presently needed. 

It is possible that there might be a move to develop higher clearance on some 
primary routes with 50-50 funds where so many interchanges and separations 
will not be involved. Such routes would actually be the main defense trans- 
a. routes for large military loads. This is only speculation and rumor 
at this time. 

Please return the completed attached sheet at your earliest convenience. We 
are in a hurry for the information. 

Over 40 States furnished the information promptly that was requested by 
the investigators as to overheight permits. They were impressed by the number 
of overheight movements and the promptness of the highway departments in 
complying. 

Two or three States indicated it would be too difficult to furnish the informa- 
tion, and did not comply. The others came in late. 

President Stevens has suggested that failure to furnish requested information 
promptly and completely could hurt the State position in a program of this kind 
where the attitude seems to correct all nonuniformity or shortcomings with Fed- 
eral control or regulations. 

Yours very truly, 
A. BE. Jounson, Executive Secretary. 


Mr. Brarntk. Following this, may we have a tabulation of the 
results of the AASHO questionnaire, dated January 1, 1960. With- 


out objection, that will be put in the record at this point. 
(Exhibit follows :) 
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(The addendum to the questionnaire referred to is as follows:) 


ADDENDUM 
IOWA 


On October 28 we received a memorandum from the Bureau of Public Roads, 
which advised us to immediately go to 17-foot vertical clearance. It further 
advised us to make changes in projects under contract to provide for this 
17-foot clearance. A quotation from this memorandum follows: 

“In examining the feasibility of undertaking such changes, full weight should 
be given to the fact that the correction will need to be made later unless in- 
cluded in the present construction.” 

On the basis of this memorandum, we stopped several contractors from doing 
further work on the structures. We immediately started revision of all proj- 
ects under contract on which construction had not progressed to such a point 
as to make changes impractical. Before these revisions had been completed, 
we were advised by the Bureau of Public Roads that they could not approve 
such changes and that the structures should be constructed with the 14-foot 
clearance. Two interchanges had progressed to the point where it seemed 
more desirable to complete them on the 17-foot clearance. On these two 
structures we have recently been advised that the Bureau of Public Roads 
cannot approve them on the basis of 17-foot clearance, and we are presently 
redesigning these structures for 14-foot clearance. Much delay has been 
caused by the clearance question. 

We have 97 bridges presently constructed, or under construction, which were 
designed for 14-foot clearance. In addition, we have 15 structures on which 
design is complete, but contracts have not been awarded, providing only 14-foot 
clearance. We are currently preparing plans on 21 additional structures on 
the basis of the 14-foot clearance requirement. 


MONTANA 


After the Boston meeting the division office of the Bureau of Public Roads 
requested that all plans for structures over the Interstate be revised to provide 
for a 17-foot vertical clearance, including two structures already under con- 
tract. Now neither the division office nor the regional office of the Bureau of 
Public Roads can approve structures over the Interstate that have more than 
a 15-foot vertical clearance. 

NEBRASKA 


The Bureau at the regional level, has permitted plans, which were revised 
to 17-foot vertical clearance, to be processed for letting. However, this is 
with the understanding that the increased cost to provide this additional 
clearance must be small and, therefore, approval is limited to minor rural 
separation structures. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Since the information was received that 17-foot clearances may be eventually 
required, we have made a change order changing four bridges under construc- 
tion to 17.5 feet. All Interstate bridges are now being designed for a 17.5-foot 
vertical roadway clearance. 

* * * The Bureau of Public Roads did approve the change orders mentioned 
* * * at our request. The Bureau has not taken official action on the 17.5-foot 
clearance. However, we are designing future structures for 17.5-foot vertical 
clearance. It is believed that the higher clearance will be required by the time 
that the structures are placed under contract. 


OHIO 


Since the Boston meeting, the division office has reluctantly approved only the 
one urban expressway project for detail design preparation. This project, 
which is being designed for over-standard 15-foot vertical clearance, will connect 
a major structure over the Ohio River for which a 17-foot clearance has been 
requested by the Bureau. Our program has been delayed because of their 
reluctance to give approvals. 

The division office has not been willing to proceed with site inspections or 
approve the preparation of detailed plans until the vertical clearance question 


a ore 
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has been settled at the regional level. This involves 4 projects, now in Public 
Roads hands, comprising 20 structures. 


VIRGINIA 


Immediately following the AASHO action in Boston in October, we took steps 
to increase the clearance on some structures not let to contract to 17 feet. We 
were well along with this when we were advised about November 23 that 17 feet 
had not been approved by the Bureau of Public Roads and we returned to the 
14-foot clearance. This delayed structural design on the Interstate System over 
1 month and the entire program at least 2 weeks. 

We were advised by the division engineer following a Bureau of Public Roads 
meeting in Miami prior to the SASHO (Southern Association of State Highway 
Officials) that the whole matter was as yet unsettled and they would not approve 
17 feet until it was settled, but would continue to give us approval of 14 feet. 
The division office was giving us approval of 17 feet for the period between the 
AASHO meeting in Boston and the SASHO meeting in Miami (late November 
1959), however. 

WISCONSIN 


Regional office instruction to division highly desirable to suspend design on 
structures over I Division advises it is not possible for them to approve plans 
involving 14-foot 6-inch clearance over I. Also, proposed work to modify designs 
for higher clearance should not be initiated. 

Mr. Buarnix. Are there any further questions at this time? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Buarnrk. The Chair will ask the hearings be recessed at this 
point to allow the members to be on the floor by 12 o’clock. The first 
order of business will be the resolution asking for the appropriation for 
the investigation of this subcommittee. 

We will reconvene at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, may I make 
this statement to the witness: You represent one of the greatest or- 
ganizations in this country and you are doing a marvelous job. I per 
pen to have had the good fortune to be one of the members of the 
committee who have gone out into Illinois and witnessed this. You 
are doing a fine job and I think if the Bureau of Public Roads and 
some other agencies would follow your recommendations we would 
save the taxpayers many millions of dollars. 

Mr. Srevens. Thank you, Congressman. May I say to you, that 
AASHO and all of its member departments certainly wish to cooperate 
with this subcommittee in its work and I think perhaps our activities 
to date have indicated that. We are only hopeful that when the final 
results of our investigations are evaluated and analyzed, that you 
will be able, and I am sure you will be, to give credit to the many fine 
highway administrators we have in this country, and the efforts that 
they are putting into this program. 1 

While a program of this size naturally may result in some wrong- 
doing, although we think that is going to be very isolated, we do expect 
you are going to find the State highway departments cooperating with 
the Bureau of Public Roads in carrying on a program in an advantage- 
ous and satisfactory manner, 

Mr. Buatnik. Mr. Stevens, the Chair expresses in behalf of the com- 
mittee our due appreciation for the most helpful and cooperative as- 
sistance we received from you and your officers, and your able executive 
secretary, and your fine organization. Thank you most kindly.. 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Scurrer. Before we adjourn, there are two things I want to say 
and, of course, I speak for the minority when I say that we concur 
in the sentiments expressed by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr, 
Kluczynski, and our chairman, Mr. Blatnik. 

I want to ask you just one question: You indicated you want to 
cooperate with this committee. You have worked well with the Bureau 
of Public Roads over the years and you have received good cooperation 
from <i Bureau of Public Roads, have you not? In your organ- 
ization 

Mr. Stevens. The relationship between the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the State highway departments with the AASHO has been very 
good over the years. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Scurrer. One more thing before we adjourn: Are we going 
to meet tomorrow afternoon ? 

The only reason why I asked is, the Governors’ Conference on 
Roads, to which I believe you have been invited, is starting at 2 
o’clock tomorrow in the Ways and Means Committee room, and some 
of the members of this Subcommittee on Roads have been invited to 
attend the Governors’ conference because they want to ask us some 
questions. 

Mr. Buatnrx. I will have to check that. I do not recall being in- 
vited, but I may have been. 

Mr. Scuerrer. I am sure you have been. Mr. Fallon has been. It 
is highly important that some of us be there. 

. Buatnix. Yes, I think it is important. I will check on how 
many agreed to be there. If at all possible, we would like to continue 
with the hearings in order to catch up on the time we lost last week, 
and so that we can conclude the hearings this week. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the hearings were recessed until 2 p.m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Buatrnix. The subcommittee investigating the Federal-aid 
highway program will please come to order. 

e are continuing the public hearings of this morning. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Alex Whilldin, Chief, Trans- 
portability Branch, Office, Deputy Chief of Transportation for Trans- 
portation, Department of the Army. Mr. Whilldin, will you please 
take the witness chair ? 


STATEMENT OF ALEX WHILLDIN, CHIEF, TRANSPORTABILITY 
BRANCH, OFFICE, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. Brarnrx. Thank you. Mr. May, will you please proceed with 
the interrogation ? 

Mr. May, Mr. Whilldin, how long have you held your present 
position 

Mr. Wuttiprn. Since 1952, sir, with 1 year out. 

Mr. May. How long have you been associated with the Department 
of the Army ? 

Mr. Wutuprn. Since the start of the war, sir, 1942, with the ex- 
ception of 1 year. 


0 
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Mr. May. What did youdopreviously? 

Mr. Wuuxpr1n. I was with the Pennsylvania Railroad in the clear- 
ance department. 

~-s y. You were clearance engineer for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Mr. Whilldin, I will ask you, who had the following 
thoughts in August 1955, 1 year before the Interstate System was 
established? I will read them to you: 

Modern design engineering pertaining to military and commercial items has 
tended to increase the size and weight of many items to meet user requirements. 
Many Government contracts are being awarded in some instances for the manu- 
facture of large military items without apparent regard to the engineering diffi- 
culties of movement from the manufacturing site. ; 

Mr. Wuitipr. I did, sir. 

Mr. May. Who had these thoughts in 1955 ? 


There has been a tendency on the part of military planners and surface trans- 
portation agencies to use experience of the past for current and future planning. 
From the transportation aspect this type of planning is no longer practical, due, 
in fact, to the volume increase in numbers of large military and commercial 
items, the near static condition of surface path of movement barriers, and the 
fact that another war will be one of quick movement demanding fluid supply 
lines. 

Mr. I did, sir. 

Mr. May. Who had these thoughts in 1955 ? 


The current situation is that the military services now are designing, pro- 
curing, and having in stock thousands of items of excessive dimensions and 
weight, which if a world war were to start today, may cause adverse conditions. 

Mr. Wuitiprn. Well, I did that. 

Mr. May. Who had these thoughts in 1955? 


Increased transit time in shipment or movement may cause the arrival of the 
item at a destination too late to accomplish the purpose for which the item was 
designed. 

Mr. Wuuwprn. I did, sir. 

Mr. May. Who had these thoughts in 1955 ? 

Limiting rail and highway routes to one-way traffic would reduce the forward 
flow of all mobile troops, equipment and freight moving behind an excessive 
width item, to the slow speed required for movement of the item and will cause 
traffic moving to the rear to be routed over other rail and highway routes thereby 
reducing the forward and rear channels of supply. The results to the field army 
could be disastrous. 

Mr. Wuittprn. Well, I did, sir, and that was in connection with Mr. 
Gass of the AER. 

Mr. May. Who had these thoughts in 1955 ? 

This reads: 

Disassembling an item for shipment will expedite movement of the item from 
origin to destination, but until reassembling is accomplished the item is of no 
value to the user. 

Mr. Wuittp1n. Again, from the same paper, sir, I did. 

Mr. Batpwin. Excuse me. What paper is this? 

Mr. What, sir? 

Mr. Batpwin. From the same paper again ? 

Mr. Staff study. It was unofficial, sir. 

Mr. Baipwin. Staff study ? 
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Mr. Wuttxprin. Staff study which I tried to get out of the Chief, 
Transportation Office, an unoflicial paper. 

Mr. Batpwin. You say “unofficia) paper.” You mean it simply 
remainedin your office ; is that it ? 

Mr. Wuitiprn. It was never signed by the Chief of Transpor- 
tation, sir. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. May. Mr. Whilldin, do you know if you were alone in your 
thinking in 1955, or did other personnel and officials of the Army 
Transportation Corps also share your opinion ? 

Mr. Wuuxpr. I believe that opinion was shared, sir. 

Mr. May. So these problems were faced by the military in 1955? 
Some of your manuals set forth the dimensions of certain equipment. 
Could you explain that as these es of equipment come off the 
assembly line, they might vary, the dimensions might vary ? 

Mr. Wurtip1n. Well, the dimensions did vary, sir. 

Mr. May. Could you cite a couple of examples ? 

Mr. Wun. Well, one of them I believe was on the tanks. They 
were constructed in three different places, Chrysler, Ford, and Fisher, 
in that the heights of the tanks varied. 

Mr. May. By how much? 

Mr. Wuixiprn. I cannot tell you that, sir, but just enough to hit 
a bridge in Europe. 

Mr. May. Could they vary as much as, say, 8 inches off the same as- 
sembly line ? 

Mr. Writtipr. I do not believe I could answer that, sir. There is 
a variance on the castings, I believe, but that was something that the 
Ordnance Corps would have to answer. 

Mr. May. Mr. Whilldin, you had considerable experience as a clear- 
ance engineer for the railroad and other experience in working for 
the Army; will you explain to the subcommittee some of the problems 
involved when oversized items are transported by the railroad ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Counsel, before we leave the subject of this re- 
“ae from which you have been reading excerpts, could we clarify a 

ittle bit how this report originated ¢ 

Mr. Wuitprn. Yes, sir. Let’s see, back just after World War II 
sir, I had been clearance officer for the Army and had moved, of 
course, these large objects primarily by rail around the United States 
and to the ports. 

Now, during the war we could not effect reductions in size and 
weight of those particular items and had to take them as received. 

The railroads had to detour, the highways the same thing. In sev- 
eral cases, we used combinations of rail, highway and water to arrive 
at destination. 

At the end of the war another staff study was written. That one 
was primarily rail in which we attempted to get the research and de- 
velopment agencies of the military departments to either effect reduc- 
tions or make them easy to move either by disassembly or some other 
means. 

That particular paper was signed out by, I believe, General Heile- 
man. It went to the Secretary of Defense and it came out or rather 
a directive came out, on rail clearances. That asked the R. & D. 
people to work with the transportation people. 
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Mr. Scuerer. What is the R. & D. people? Lal 

Mr. Wuttuprn. Research and development, and that would be be- 
fore the fact, not after the item wascomplete. That particular direc- 
tive did not do the job intended and actually it was only for rail. 
I might say that the directive that came out applied to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr Scuerer. This was a directive that came out and said, “Don’t 
plan or build objects that cannot be moved.” 

Mr. Wuittpr1n. This one said research and development agencies 
of the military services would work with the transportation people 
prior to the development of the item. 

Mr. Scuerer. To see if it could be transported, that was the pur- 
pose of the directive? 

Mr. Wuitipin. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. When you say “work with the transportation peo- 

at A ey mean the transportation people of the Department of 
ense 

Mr. Wuitxpr1n. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. That was in 1955? 

Mr. Wurtxprn. No, sir; that was previous to that, that was about 
1952, I believe. I don’t remember the exact date on that. Later on 
we felt that we perhaps could gain more if we could get the recent 
engineering part of DOD into the picture to replace the one that 
came out of the supply and logistics organization. 

This paper we are talking about, the 1955 paper, is the second staff 
study that was written to attempt to, well, we will say, get a more com- 
plete working arrangement between research and development agen- 
cies and military departments. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did this paper you are talking about now, this sec- 
ond paper, is that the one that you wrote? 

Mr. That is right, sir—which never-—— 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the one from which the quotes are coming? 

Mr. Wuiuprn. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is that full report of yours, the staff study, avail- 


Mr. Wuttrprn. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Scuerer. Is that full report available from which these ex- 
cerpts are taken ? 

Mr. Wuitiptn. Counsel, I believe, has it. 

Mr. Scuerer. You headed that staff study ? 

Mr. Wuttxpry. I wrote the staff study, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. You wrote the staff study ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scurrer. You are a civilian employee of the Army, Depart- 
ment of Defense? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. When did you say you came to the Government, dur- 
ing what year? 

Mr. Wuitxptn. I came in December 1942, in the Army, in the mili- 
tary service. I went out of the military service in 1946, I believe. 

o car You were away from Government then between 1946 
and 1952 
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Mr. Wuxi. No, sir; I went back to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
approximately in 1947 and returned to the Government in the early 
part of 1948, I believe. 

Mr. Scuerer. 1948 ? 

You have been with the Government steadily since 1948 then? 

Mr. Wun. I believe that is the date, sir. re 

Mr. Scuerer. Now before we get away from this staff study, evi- 
dently it was blocked some place along the line, that is what you are 
trying to tell us, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Wuitiprn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now who was it that blocked it ? 

Mr. Wuttprn. I honestly don’t know. It went to the executive 
officer, several times. The problem I think was in the writing of it. I 
don’t think there was any feeling that it was wrong. I think the 
feeling was that it was a good paper but it was a matter I believe more 
of format than anything else. 

Mr. Scuerer. How far above you did it get? Without giving 
names, how far above you did it get ? 

a Wau. Unoflicially, sir, it got to the Secretary of Defense’s 
office. | 

Mr. Scuerer. Unofficially ? 

Mr. Wuttxpin. Unofficially; yes, sir. I might straighten that one 
out, sir. There had been a meeting, I don’t remember the dates, there 
had been a meeting between of the Army, Navy 
Air Force, and Marine Corps, which sta that staff study. We had 
discussed the high and wide problems of all four services and we 
had invited to that particular meeting representatives of the Secretary 
of Defense. That was again an unofficial meeting. 

Mr. Scuerer. What year is this now, approximately ? 

Mr. Wuuprn. I don’t know, sir; I would say it was about 1954, 
somewhere around in there, either 1953 or 1954. 

Mr. May. Mr. Whilldin, this problem was resolved by a directive 
later on, was it not ? 

Mr. Wutipr1n. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. May. The point we were attempting to establish, this was the 
thinking within the Transportation Corps in 1955? 

Mr. Wuitiprn. It was the thinking within the Department of De- 
fense, I would say, Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. May. They did realize that there was a problem in transporting 
this oversize equipment and the vertical clearance structures on the 
highways that contributed to the problem. 

Mr. wna As I remember the testimony from the other day, 
somebody testified from the Department of Defense that after the 
geometric standards were adopted in 1956, in which the Department 
of Defense did not participate, that subsequent to the adoption of these 
standards, there was a survey made in the Department of Defense, a 
survey made by the Navy, by the Army, by the Air Force and, as a 
result of that survey, a directive was issued in which Defense said, 
“We agree that 14 feet clearance is sufficient.” 

Mr. Wuiiprn. I can’t answer that question, sir, I don’t know. 

Mr. Scuerer. You know that happened though, don’t you? 

Mr. Wuuupr. I know it now, sir, but I didn’t know it then. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? 
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Mr. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut. I would like to inquire for clarification. You men- 
tioned a paper which was signed by General Heileman. 

Mr. Right. 

= Wrieut. Are you referring to the 1952 paper or the one in 
1955 
Sag Wuutupin. I believe it was 1952, a staff study very much like 

is one. 

Mr. Wricut. So the problem was one that had come under the 
surveillance of the appropriate officials in the Department of the Army 
and Department of Defense that early ? 

Mr. Wurttpin. That was primarily on rail, sir, it was not on high- 
way. Yousee, a lot of the traffic during the war was on the railroads, 
especially heavy and high-wide items. We didn’t have the truck- 
ing industry that we have today. So that the—well, going back—natu- 
fully, I was from the railroad, so that the problem to me was very 
serious on the railroads. So that first one was absolutely a railroad 
directive, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. Now in 1955, when you prepared this paper which 
unoflicially reached the Office of the Secretary of Defense—— 

Mr. Wuitiprn. Well, it did, sir, and let me clarify that. The two 

ntlemen that attended, again, the unofficial meeting that we had 

iscussing the problem, asked for a paper, if we could get one out, and 
in the clearance matter, it is a very heed problem to get one out. The 
thinking primarily—— 

Mr. Scuerer. I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Wutitipry. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scurrer. In the clearance, you say it is very hard to get one out ? 

Mr. Wuttiprn. It is very rent to have people understand, sir, in 

acetime years, well, it isn’t important until someone of importance 

as a large item, let’s say, then it becomes very important. But gen- 
erally speaking the peacetime use of clearances is not considered too 
important. 

hen you get into the changing of, well, bridge heights and tun- 
nels and various other things, considering a war, that is a hard prob- 
lem to make people understand. We are trying to correct things in 
peace to prepare for war and it is a very hard job to sell that to 
anyone. 

r. Wricut, Back to my question, in 1955, this paper which unoffi- 
cially reached the Secretary of Defense, was one in which you were 
pointing out that there were in stock and in the process of develop- 
ment thousands of items of oversized dimensions which might give 
us trouble in an effort to transport them. 

Mr. Wuuxpin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. Were you referring in that paper exclusively to the 
a or were you referring both to rail and highway transpor- 
tation 

Mr. Wuitxprin. Actually, sir, I was talking about all modes of 

transportation, rail, highway, water, and air. 
_ Mr. Wricur. And in 1955 there were several thousand items, both 
in inventory and in the process of development which would give us 
trouble moving them because of their outsize dimensions either by 
highway or by rail; is that correct? 
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Mr. Wun. Partially so. It was not only size but weight. You 
have to take both of them into consideration. It would i be the 
movement by air, water, rail, and highway. It was all four of them. 

Mr. Wrieutr. But in consideration of all of these avenues of 
movement, there were at that time in inventory and in process of 
development several thousand items which it was anticipated would 
give us trouble? 

Mr. Wuuxprn. I would say so, yes, sir. 

Mr. ‘ea We would have trouble moving them by any available 
means 

Mr. WuHILip1n. Not necessarily, sir. That again comes back to what 
we desire to see in time of war. The feeling of the Chief of 'Transpor- 
tation, I am sure, and a lot of us that are in this particular field, is that 
we use all modes of transportation and not any one of them. So that 
your thousands might apply very well to air, whether we have the 
cargo aircraft to take it, it could apply to water, if we had to depend 
we will say on the ships booms and not shore cranes to lift it on, con- 
ene, there we are limited say to the capacity of the boom. 

n rail, of course, you have the same story on bridges and tunnels 
and on the highways you know the problem, I think. 

Mr. Wrient. I don’t want to get ahead of the story, but you are a 
man with considerable background in rail clearances. 

Mr. Wuttip1n. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. There are items that we have been discussing in the 
last several days which have given us cause for concern as to whether 
it an ee them over the highways. Could those items be moved 

rail ? 
Mr. Wuuuprn. Some of them could, sir, not all. 

Mr. Wricut. Do we not have an additional problem with rail trans- 
portation of lateral clearances as well as vertical clearances? 

Mr. Wuttprn. Yes, sir; you have that on most all forms of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Wricut. There has been some talk to the effect that where we 
have trouble moving military items by highway, well, there is no 
problem, just put them on the railroads. Does this, in your mind, 
present a quick and easy solution ? 

Mr. Wuixprn. I don’t think so, sir. I believe—maybe it is a per- 
sonal opinion—but I believe that all forms again should be used for 
that. There are items which are wide, we will say, beyond the capa- 
bilities of the railroads. 

In that particular case a highway can do it perhaps where the rail- 
road could not. It depends on the location. If the location is, we 
will say, out in the Middle West or out west of the Mississippi, con- 
ditions out there are certainly a little different than they are in the 
industrial areas and in the mountain regions, so it is a—I don’t know 
how to put it, sir, except that you do find objects which aren’t actu- 
ally too wide for the rail. They may be too high for them. In other 
cases the rail can take them. It depends on the location and desti- 
nation. 

Mr. Wricut. You have to tailor make your solution to the prob- 
lem ? 

Mr. Wuuitip1n. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Wricutr. Now on vertical clearances, what is the minimum 
vertical clearance for rail transportation throughout the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Wuitip1n. That is a hard one to answer, sir, because there is 
no limit so long as you can hold it on a car. It depends again on the 
location. Actually in this, and this may sound strange for this par- 
ticular meeting, but if the Washington Monument could be loaded on 
a rail car you could move it for a short distance. 

Mr. Wricur. I am talking in terms of feet. How many feet would 
constitute the minimum vertical clearance for the rail transportation 
network throughout the country ¢ 

Mr. Wuitipin. Mr. Wright, that is a very hard question to answer 
because the condition on the railroad is exactly the same as it is on 
the highways. We will say this, that every railroad has probably a 
different height. Again it depends on where you are going. 

Mr. Wricut. What would be the lowest height existing on the main 
trunkline railroads ? 

Mr. Wuttipin. Offhand I can’t say, sir, but it probably would be 
under a trolley wire and just as a guess, I can’t give you an accurate 
statement. I would imagine about 15 feet. 

Mr. Wricur. About 15 feet ? 

Mr. Wuitip1n. Wait a minute, the height, about 15 feet, 4. 

Mr. Wricur. About 15 feet and 4 inches? 

Mr. Wuiiprn. That is correct, but that is from the top of the rail 
and not from the car. Now as far as the overall height on the rail, I 
know that we have taken items that were 19, approximately 19 feet, 
2, 19 feet, 6 inches in height from the rail, but again it is the location. 

Mr. Wrieut. From the rail, now 19 feet in height from the rail? 

Mr. Wuittpin. For 19 feet, you would have to reduce the car that 
you put it on. For instance, the 19-foot shipment, as I remember i 
was on a pressed center car or a well car, in which the item coul 
be dropped down within about 6 inches of the rail. 

Mr. Wricut. Then we have to move the flat bed within the rail, 
within the wheels, don’t we ? 

Mr. Wutiprn. In a well hold car, that is true; it between the 
side sills of the car, which is nothing more than a well on a deck of a 
car. So in that particular case the item can be dropped down so it 
is near the truck but clears the grade crossings. 

Mr. Wrieut. When you do that, this limits the lateral dimensions? 

Mr. Wuitiprn. It does very much. That would be for a—we will 
call it a high narrow load. 

Mr. Wricut. You could conceivably, assuming the lateral dimen- 
sions were narrow enough, transport an item as tall as 19 feet ? 

Mr. Wuitxiprn. In a certain location, sir. Again, you can’t do 
that all over the country. Once you get into mountain areas or into 
industrial areas where you are limited by, we will say, low structures, 
then, naturally, you can’t take that height. In that particular case, 
I would say the highways would have to take it. 

Mr. Wrieut. Asa vale of thumb, what would you say would be the 


minimum vertical dimensions of an article to be conveyed by rail that 
we could safely say could be transported over most of the railroads of 
the country ? 
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Mr. Iam afraid I can’t answer, sir. 
‘Mr. Wrient. How high isthe average flat bed off the rail ? 

Mr. Wuup1n. The commercial cars will run in flatcars from ap- 
proximately 3 foot 5 to 4 foot 2. 

Mr. Wricut. Three foot five to four foot two? 

Mr. Wut. That is correct. 

\- Mr. Wriecut. So that anything we transport on a flatcar must take 
into account the subtraction of 5 inches to 4 feet 2 inches? 

Mr. That is right. 

‘Mr. Wricur. From this 19 feet that we have been talking about? 

Mr. Wuituprn. The 19 feet I gave you was a wing, I believe, of a 

lane, and in that particular case we did not use the flat type of car. 

e used, as I say, a well hold car with a depressed center. The higher 
the load gets, naturally, the lower the cargo on it should be. 

In the case of width we are talking about, excessive width shipment 
which is not too high, there you would use the flatcars I spoke of, and 
probably the low flatcar, the 3 foot 5, which is certified to carry con- 
eentrated weight. So it varies. 

Mr. Wricut. So that if we say there is a clearance available in some 
pets of the country of 19 feet above the rails, we must translate that 

or purposes of any commodity that has to be carried on a flatcar to 
somewhere between 14 feet 10 inches and 15 feet 7 inches. Is that 
essentially correct ? 

Mr. Wuitip1n. Will you repeat that, sir. 

Mr. Wrienut. I believe you have said that the flatear is somewhere 
between 3 feet 5 inches and 4 feet 2 inches off the rail. 

Mr. Correct. 

Mr. Wrieut. Therefore, using the illustration you mentioned a 
moment ago of the possibility of transporting commodities in certain 
parts of the country at a height as great as 19 feet off the rail, if we 
are to consider commodities that must ride on a flatcar, then we would 
reduce that 19 feet by somewhere between 3 feet 5 inches and 4 
feet 2 inches which would give us an outside dimension in height 
for the commodity itself of somewhere between 14 feet 10 inches and 
15 feet 7 inches? 

Mr. Wuiiiprn. That is correct. 

- Mr. Wricut. That is the biggest you could hope to transport—— 

Mr. Wumxprn. I wouldn’t say the biggest. I remember that par- 
ticular shipment. But I could imagine in the wide open country 
where you do not have bridges or overhead wires or anything like 
that, you could go higher. 

Mr. Wricut. Fora certain distance in a certain part of the country? 

Mr. Wurxprw. For ashort distance, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. But for cross-country shipment you couldn’t do it, 
sir. You have no rule of thumb for cross-country shipments? 

Mr. Wunittprn. The only one I can give you, sir, and the largest I 
can remember from the east coast to west coast was 17 foot 6 inches, 
oe I would imagine, although I am not too sure, that was on a 3 foot 

car. 

Mr. Wricut. That is 17 feet 6 inches above the rail ? 

Mr. Wumupr. That is right, and that is only one railroad in the 
United States. 
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Mr. Wricut. Could you, for instance, take a 19-foot item by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from Washington to New York? 

Mr. Wutpin. No, sir, you could not. 

Mr. Wrieut. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jonrs. Under the 1946 Highway Act, as I recall it there, the 
whole assumption of that act was based upon the consultation of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the State highway departments, and the 
Department of Defense. 

n their promulgation of the designation of the highway, the gen- 
eral specifications of its construction, did the Department of Defense 
collaborate in those early erent! meetings ¢ 

Mr. Scuerer. You said 1946 Highway Act. Do you mean 1956? 

Mr. Jones. The 1946 act was the first designation, if my recollec- 
tion is right. Well, under the 1956 act, I think the highway, well the 
1944 act then—— 

Mr. Wuu.p1w. What was your question, sir? 

Mr. Jones. Did the Department of Defense participate in the dis- 
cussions of the designation of Interstate Highway in 1944? 

Mr. Waskaterts 3 believe you will have to ask Mr. Chacey that 
question ; I do not know. 

Mr. Jones. Has there been any discussions in the last 6 months with 

our agency of the Department of Defense with the Bureau of Public 
Roads with respect—— 

Mr. Wuuupin. Not with our office, no, sir. That is not with the 
transportability office—correction on that. 

Mr. Jones. Now the various missiles that are now being produced 
by the various agencies, are you capable of transporting those missiles 
by rail? Can you transport them? Can you transport the ATLAS ? 

Mr. Wuixprn. I believe there is a possibility of doing that, again, 
in the West. I do not believe that could be transported in the East, 
that is, the Middle West, not the far West. 

Mr. Jonrs. The JUPITER? 

Mr. Wuuxpin. The JUPITER? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuiiprn. I believe it could be transported if it were not for 
sensitivity. It is not size and weight but a sensitive problem. 

Mr. Jones. And the TITAN, could you transport it? 

Mr. Wuitpr1n. That I don’t know, sir; I don’t know enough about 
that particular missile. 

Mr. Jones. What about the SATURN that is now—— 

Mr. Wuittp1n. The SATURN, sir, as it exists, the last we have 
heard of it, water transportation is about the only form there, I be- 
lieve, that could be used. 

Mr. Jones. And SATURN could not be transported over the high- 
ways, could it? 

_ Mr. Wubi. Well, I think there might be a possibility of it, sir, 
if again, you would not go under a bridge. 
r. Jones. If you can’t get under a bridge you can’t get very far? 

Mr. Wuitprn. I don’t know, you may be able to detour some of 

them on short distances, not long distances. 
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“i long distance, I would say no, on short distance you might be 
able to. 

Mr. Jones. For general deployment purposes then, you could not 
Pra “" highway travel and place them strategically over the United 

tates 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 

Mr. May. Mr. Whilldin, just briefly, will you explain the difficul- 
ties involved in shipments of oversized items on the railroad? I am 
thinking now of speed and width and special routing? 

Mr. Wubi. Well, in that, sir, we will have to do the same 
thing. There are certain railroads which are more restricted than 
others. Those in the East, with the exception of perhaps, well, the 
Erie, I don’t like to name names here, but there are about two rail- 
roads in the East which have very good clearances. 

On those where the intertrack distance is close, that would restrict 
them to probably 25 miles an hour on one particular carrier, no passing 
of trains or cars on adjacent tracks and there is a possibility of day- 
light only. I would imagine that there are quite a few railroads 
when that exists. 

vt pean It might cause the adjacent tracks to be cleared of all other 
trailic ¢ 

Mr. Wuxi. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, we wanted Mr. Whilldin to establish 
two points: One, the difliculty in moving some of these items over the 
railroad, and, secondly, the difficulty in moving oversize items via 
all modes of transportation—railroad, highway, air or water—was 
known and seriously concerned the Chief of Transportation’s office 
in 1955 prior to the adoption of the standards in 1956. 

Mr. Mr. Scherer? 

Mr. Scuerer. In your 1955 paper, that we have been talking about, 
did you make any recommendation as to vertical clearance ? 

Mr. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Scuerer. Were you called upon to make a recommendation 
after the adoption of the geometric standards following the passage 
of the 1956 Highway Act? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you know who made those recommendations for 
the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. No, sir; I donot. 

Mr. Scuerer. Should you have been consulted ? 

Mr. Wuuprn. I don’t believe so, sir. It is a case that we in the 
transportability must live with whatever is established. 

Mr. Scuerer. Were the proper parties in the Department of Defense 
consulted before the Department of Defense approved the 14-foot 
height as had been adopted about a year before by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Association of State Highway Officials? 

Mr. Wuitiprn. I can’t answer, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now the oversized items that we have been talking 
about, they constitute what percentage of the total amount of military 
equipment and materiel that is shipped ? 

Mr. Wumip1n. That is something we would have to check. I do 
not know. 
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Mr. Scurrer. Would it be an infinitesimal part of the total amount? 

Mr. Wuiipr1n. It would be a small part, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. It would be a still smaller part of the total amount of 
materiel, commercial and military, shapped over our highways and 
railroads each year, would it not? 

Mr. Wubi. I would imagine it would be. 

Mr. Scuerer. It seems most people are agreed that 17-foot clearance 
is going to take care of our needs. What do you think about that 
now? Do youthink that is high enough ? 

Mr. Wuitxprn. I think that is a very hard question to answer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I agree with you; I think it is a hard question to 
answer. Isn’t it a fact that if we build them 17 feet today, that maybe 
the Defense Department is going to come out next year with equip- 
ment that will require 20-foot clearance—some weapons will require 
20-foot clearance ¢ 

Mr. Wuyi. That could well be. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will not private industry and commercial trucking 
then find a way to carry something or want to carry something at 
least that requires a clearance of 18, 19, and 20 feet? Mustn’t there 
be some limitation placed upon these clearances and these geometric 
dimensions for our highways and railroads, otherwise somebody is 
always going to find something bigger to carry ? 

Mr. Wir. I think, sir, there is an answer to that story and 
you will find it, I believe, again in that staff study. 

There are two points and recommendations, if I remember them. 
One is, we will say, to control, if it is possible at all, the sizes and 
weights of items. The other side of it—and there is always a second— 
is to control, if you can, the height or the opening that the item must 
go through. So the building, we will say, of a small tube, is a good 
example of it—— 

Mr. Scuerer. A what? 

Mr. Wuixprn. A small radio tube, they are getting very, very 
small, but the machinery to build that tube may have to be quite large. 
That is the thing you are up against, I believe, in the commercial 
world. Thereisno hold on that one. 

Now on the military, we would like to see it, but I do not think 
we ever will. We have transformers which are large and getting 
larger. There are certain items of military equipment you could not 
reduce if you wanted to and that is solid pieces, let’s say that. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now, suppose today, we Members of the House who 
have listened to this testimony, come to the conclusion from the testi- 
mony of you experts, and that is all we have to go by, that 17 feet 
or 18 feet is sufficient. 

How do we know that there is not some white paper lying around 
some place that says we ought to build to 20 feet ? 

Mr. Wuitiprn. That could very well be, sir. I hope this never 
happens, but, if I have to go back as clearance officer again for the 
Army in another, we will call it war, I would like to see no bridges, 
no tunnels, no nothing, it would be a wide open system. 

Now the reason for that is this: that in order to win a war, you 
have to start fast. Transportationwise, if you get there too late, you 
can’t win a war, sir. So, by starting out fast and not having to R he 
down, you can win. If, on the other hand it is a slow start, that will 
continue right straight through. 
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Mr. Scurrer. They tell me we don’t need to worry about slow starts 
now, because I am told a nuclear war is going to be over in 2 days 
and all of the movements in advance of an attack will be moderately 
slow, because we do not know when it is coming and we don’t need to 
move anything after the attack comes. 

Mr. Wrieut. I don’t think—you are saying that in jest; you are 
not saying this seriously ¢ 

Mr. Scuerer. What ? 

Mr. Wricut. We don’t have to be concerned with ability for rapid 
movement? I think this is a reductio ad absurdum type line of 
inquiry. 

tienes, I am only referring to what an expert told me, I 
don’t know. I am looking for light, that is all. I just talked to 
some man who is supposed to know. He said that this thing will be 
over in a day or two. We won't have to worry about highway move- 
ments of oversize objects after it starts. It will be too late. 

Mr. Mr. Robison ? 

Mr. Rostson. Sir, would not the question of whether or not the 
railroads can transport these outsized items depend, in great part, 
on the engineering concept adopted by the contractor and the par- 
ticular branch of the service for which the items are being produced 
determining whether or not these items are to be shipped assembled or 
disassembled 

Mr. Wuyi. That is partially true, sir. 

Mr. Rosison. Now can you tell me whether or not you know if the 
railroads have been transporting in a disassembled condition the 
Redstone missile, for instance ? 

Mr. Wuiiprn. The Redstone missile was shipped, that is the shell 
of the missile, was shipped by rail. 

Mr. Rosison. Isn’t that shipped in three segments? 

Mr. Wuittprn. It normally is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rostson. How about the Polaris missile, if that is or has been 
shi by rail? 

r. WHILLDIN. Only from hearsay on that one. I believe it has. 

Mr. Ropison. My understanding is it has been shipped in a dis- 
assembled shape. Seer about the future weapons of tomorrow that 
we mentioned here the other day, including the so-called Minuteman, 
if that is its proper title, and perhaps you cannot even tell me about 
it, I don’t know, but I have in front of me a page out of Railway 
Age magazine of September 14, 1959, showing a missile defense sys- 
tem wane railroad cars as mobile launching platforms which proposal 
somerens y was shown at an Air Force Association meeting in Florida 
ast fall. 

Here you any thoughts about this as a partial answer to our present 

roblem ? 
Y Mr. Wuxi. Well, I would prefer, sir, that you ask the Air 
Force about that particular item. 

M. Scuerer. I think you are right, that is in keeping with the new 
theory that we must keep these launching sites movable. 

Mr. Rosison. Well, quoting from the article, it does say the mobil- 
ity of the 218,500-mile route of the American railroad system would 
make this system almost impossible for an enemy to wipe out in a 
sneak attack. 
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I suppose this is the theory. Well, would it not be your opinion 
that as these missiles of the future are developed, with solid fuel pro- 

llants instead of liquid fuel propellants, that they will become, I 
think the Pentagon uses the word “more sophisticated,” which to my 
mind means more streamlined, more readily mobile? 

Mr. Wuttip1n. That could be from a military sense, sir, but then I 
believe in the solid missiles, you find that increases the weight. 

It may reduce the size. However, I do not think that statement 
could be exactly true from the standpoint of space vehicles and of 
course, we may not move those in war, I don’t know, but we certainly 
may move them before long and if they are not, well, it is a good possi- 
bility that it could not be shipped completely assembled and would 
have to be disassembled. But again, I think it is anybody’s guess what 
the size of that thing would be. 

Mr. ScHERER. What height do you recommend now, that is what we 
are going to try to decide here. Back in 1955, you had some idea that 
it should be over 14 feet and somebody up the line did not go along 
with you. I want to try to be halfway right now. 

Mr. am afraid I would have to— 

Mr. Scuerer. If the experts do not know we surely don’t know ? 

Mr. Wuuxprn. Well, the only statement I could say, it is personal 
opinion again, that if the clearances are too low, and this is not an 
answer to you I don’t think, if they are too low, and the trend on some 
of these items gets a little too big, then we are licked. 

Mr. Scuerer. Won’t you go along with me, that no matter how high 

you make these clearances, unless we have what you would like, no lim- 
itation clearances at all, and I can’t visualize that, somebody will want 
to build something bigger to carry on our highways. 

Mr. Wutxpr. I think that is generally true unless it can be con- 
trolled, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is what we are trying to do now, find some way 
to control these things, if possible. 

Mr. Buiarnix. If there are no further questions—Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wricur. May I ask just these few questions? 

The line of inquiry has been established, first of all, concerning the 
relative volume of the materials which you are called upon to trans- 
port which are oversized and I believe you answered a moment ago 
that it is a relatively small percentage of the total amount of ati 
that you transport. 

Would you say that it is unimportant because of its relative small- 
hess as a percentage of the total amount of goods? 

Mr. Wuuxpin. I would not, sir, I would say it is very important. 

Mr. Wricut. Therefore, the fact that me A a small percentage of 
the proposed shipments are too large for our standard modes of trans- 
portation, does not render this problem unimportant, does it ? 

Mr. Wun. No, sir; it certainly does not. 

Mr. Wricut. Obviously we ship more nails than we would ship 
missiles, but that does not mean that it is not important for us to 
determine the means of shipping missiles or other oversized pieces of 
hardware across the country, does it ? 

Mr. Wuttip1n. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Wricut. Now the second line of questioning is in-—— 
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Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield, because evidently he drew 
that inference from the question I asked. I did not want you to draw 
that inference, that was not my purpose in asking the question. [ 
must explain my purpose. My purpose is to show that it is afi in- 
finitesimal _ of the total shipments across these highways and we 
might do it by air some day. 

Mr. Wricut. We might inquire when the Air Force gets here about 
that, maybe wecan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Scuerer. Maybe I am wrong, but that is the reason I asked 
the question, not that I thought it was unimportant. 

Mr. Wricur. In other words, regardless of what percentage it may 
be of the total overall shipments that are conveyed by rail and high- 
way and other methods of transportation, when we need them where 
we need them it is pretty important, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Wuitxprn. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. Now the second thing involves this question of dis- 
mantling materials and sending them. I believe you anticipated that 
problem too in * sec 1955 paper wherein you said that in certain in- 
stances we could expedite a shipment by dismantling it and reassem- 
bling it at the other end of the line, but you went on to point out 
that it was not any good to us at all until it had been reassembled. 

Mr. Wuiipr1n. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wrieur. It is not the policy of the Department of the Army 
to send do-it-yourself tank kits? 

Mr. No, sir. It is not the policy. 

Mr. Wricnrt. It is not, all things being equal, desirable to send a 
commodity in a dismantled state to its final destination and rely upon 
the people on the ground there to be able to put it back together; 
is it? 

Mr. Wutiuipin. Well, there is an exception there. I believe that 
in the missile field, sir, that missiles probably would be shipped dis- 
assembled and assembled at the site, but the item for combat use, or 
immediate combat use, if it were disassembled, it would be one that 
is easily disassembled and reassembled, that is, in shortness of time. 

Mr. Wrieut. I have heard some stories about a shipment of tanks 
which were said to have been shipped to Korea during the Korean 
war, arriving in a disassembled state and therefore never actually 
capable of being put into use. Are you familiar with that ? 

r. WuitipIn. I am from hearsay, sir; yes, sir. The tanks were 
shipped from the middle of the United States to the west coast and 
in order to expedite the tanks, the transportation officer at the instal- 
lation thought that he would have to reduce it and did. He, I believe, 
took off the tracks, the driving pocket, and the sand shield. When 
it got to the west coast, it was loaded directly aboard ship and sent 
to Korea. 

As far as I know, those 50 were never used but there were another 
100 sent. Those particular 100 were not disassembled and the rail- 
roads set up two special trains and ran them out at approximately 
the same speed. ey, I believe, could have been used. They were 
up to the northern part of Korea when we withdrew. 

Mr. Wrieut. Fifty had arrived earlier than the 100? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricur. They were there at a time when we could have used 
them had they been in one piece? 
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Mr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricur. They were not in one piece and therefore, so far as 
you know, were not used ¢ 

Mr. Wuixprn. As far as I know, the reports I have heard, they 
were still in the port when the war was over. 

Mr. Wricut. Now there is just one more questiop and then IT am 
going to be through, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your patience 
with my questions. 

Section 2 of the act of 1948 directed the Commissioner of Public 
Roads to invite the cooperation and suggestions of the Secretary of 
Defense and National Security Resources Board as to their indicated 
or potential needs for improved highways for national defense. I 
believe your chief was designated in 1953 to maintain this liaison with 
the Bureau of Public Roads and other agencies. Vertical clearances 
were at that time known to be a problem. 

I am just wondering, why wasn’t the Department of Defense ready 
with a firm recommendation when the act of 1956 was passed ? 

Mr. Wuiuprn. Well, again, Mr. Wright, that is a very hard de- 
cision to make. I can’t speak for my chief at all, but I would say 
that, just as the gentleman over here asked me, it is hard to determine 
what height is right. The 14 feet might sound perfectly normal. On 
the other hand, there are indications in a way that certain items may 
grow. ‘They have been growing since World War IT and there are 
some of them that haven’t stopped growing, so consequently, the 14 
feet may have sounded aboslutehy right at the time. 

Again, 16, 17, 20, whatever the figure might be would sound better 
and certainly again, if I were routing that kind of traffic during the 
war, | would certainly like to see the best we can get, so it is purely 
a case of living with what the carriers or the interstate people give us. 

Mr. Wricnr. To your knowledge, was your chief consulted im- 
mediately following the act of 1956 in the establishment of the 
standards ? 

Mr. Wuitxprn. I really don’t know, sir. I didn’t work for him at 
that particular time. 

Mr. Wrieut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Buarntx. Thank you very much, Mr. Whilldin. 

Mr. Coox. Mr. Chairman, one question, please. 

Mr. Biarntx. Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Coox. Mr. Whilldin, as I understand the Highway Act, it re- 
quires those responsible for setting these limits to do so on the basis — 
of the traffic for 1975; isn’t that your understanding ? 

Mr. Writ. Again, I think you will have to ask Mr. Chacey 
that question. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cook. If I tell you that is the fact, isn’t it true that there was 
ample evidence in the Defense Department in 1955 and 1956 and 
later, when the 14-foot level was set, that would have indicated these 
modern warfare machineries were growing at a rate that, certainly 
by tl 5. 14 feet would be much too low on our Interstate Highway 
System ? 

Mr. Wuitiprn. I am not too sure of that question, sir. We in the 
Army have attempted in working with the research and development 
people to get the combat ype of equipment and combat support type 
of equipment small. We have had some success and other places 


we have not. Now, there are other items which are not, well, we'll say 
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they are more the missile type of thing, which I don’t believe you 
would know and I know I don’t, whether the item is going to grow 
or be smaller. But I have an idea from the past that it might be 
bigger. The missile systems are not only the missile itself but the 
trailers and various other items that go to make up that particular 
system. 

Certainly under new concepts the supporting equipment might be- 
come bigger. In fact, I think there is a trend toward that already, 
Just how important that is, I don’t know. Now that could very well 
turn right around and go in other directions, so I should say it is 
awfully hard to determine whether someone was right when the 14 
feet was thought of for 1975 or whether somebody thin king in 1965 
could hit what it should be in 1975. It is very hard to see. 

Mr. Coox. There was testimony offered here that there were many 
ictures of Army equipment, guns, that were too high for the 14- 
oot level at the time the 14-foot level was established. 

Mr. Wuuip1n. That is true; but in the case of any transportation 
system, whether it is rail or highway—I don’t know too much about 
water except I would imagine it might happen there—there are 
methods of detouring. Now if going back to a railroad, and stay- 
ing away from the highway for a minute, if the railroads have set 
a certain height, which would stop the detouring that is possible, we 
would be in an awful shape. Now that could happen, I think, as far 
as the highways are concerned. 

If the country were dotted with enough small heights around the 
country, which would stop the alternate routing, there you would 
have troubles, sir. On the other hand, if they are higher, certainly 
you can get around the smaller bridges. Does that answer you? 

Mr. Coox. Not exactly. As I understand your testimony then, 
the Defense Department was in effect gambling that Armed Forces 
equipment was going to take a trend toward being smaller than 
higher in the next 15 years. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wuuup1n. I can’t say that; no, sir. 


Mr. Coox. What I am getting at, there is a chart here which we 


don’t seem to be bringing out in a lot of the witness’ questions. 1975 
is the target date, not 1956 or 1957 or 1960, and I find it hard to be- 
lieve that the experts in the Defense Department sincerely felt that 
even though they had abundance of ria ogee which couldn’t get 
under a 14-foot bridge when they made this requirement of 14 feet, 
that things were going to get smaller during the next 15 years. 
That seems incredible. 

Mr. Wuuipin. Well, it may seem that way, sir, but that is part 
of the trouble we all have; I believe. 
p “a Coox. Why didn’t we recommend a higher bridge than 14 
eet 

Mr. Wutip1n. Well, again, that question has been asked me, what 
height would you go? I don’t know. I have been handling clear- 


ances, as you know, for quite a long time. I couldn’t tell you where 


to go. 

Mr. Coox. What would you recommend based on 1975 ? 

Mr. Wuittprn. I wouldn’t recommend, sir. I wouldn’t know. I 
don’t know that any more than I would say that the gentleman in 
here would know what is going to happen in the space age. 
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Mr. Cook. As a clearance officer though, shouldn’t you have some 
recommendations ? 

Mr. Wuitiptn. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Coox. How are we ever going to ascertain from the experts, 
as Mr. Scherer says, how we should gage this national defense high- 
way when the experts don’t have an opinion ? 

Mr. Wuiupin. At the present time, if you use that, and Mr. Cha- 
cey probably can give you a much better story on it than I can, I think 
you will find that in the 16 feet it takes, I would say, probably the 
majority of the items which are in the system today. Now the question 
is, What are we talking about; today or tomorrow ? 

Mr. Coox. We are talking about 1975. 

Mr. Wuitprn. All right; now the item that is in the system to- 
day and this is 1960, will probably be in the system for another 10 
or 15 years. So, I can’t answer you as far as that height is concerned. 
I admit that I am a clearance officer but I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Buarntx. Mr. Chacey is the next witness. Thank you, Mr. 
Whilldin. We will call again on Mr. Chacey of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Mr. Siegle and Mr. Erickson, are these gentleman 
here’ Mr. Erickson and Mr. Siegle, will you please accompany 
Mr. Chacey ? 


STATEMENTS OF D. K. CHACEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION FOR TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY; ERIC L. ERICKSON, CHIEF, BRIDGE DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF ENGINEERING, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS; AND 
ARTHUR G, SIEGLE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF DEFENSE PLANS AND 
OPERATIONS, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS—Resumed 


Mr. Biatrnrx. Are you ready to proceed, Mr. Chacey? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, at Congressman Scherer’s request, we are 
including these items as an exhibit at this time: The letter from Mr. 
Baldock will be exhibit 1-A. The Navy’s answer to General Yount’s 
letter of January 1957, which is dated February 7, 1957, will be made 
2-A. The answer from the Ordnance Department, April of 1957, will 
on ay The answer from the Air Force, dated April 5, 1957, will 
be 2-C. 

Mr. BLatnix. Without objection, so ordered. 

(Previously inserted at pp. 16, 18, 19, and 20.) 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, we interrupted the chronological story of 
the events leading to the recent change in standards to hear Mr. 
Stevens this morning and Mr. Whilldin this afternoon. 
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When we last spoke with the three gentlemen before us, we had dis- 
cussed the May 29, 1959, meeting between General Besson and Mr, 
Tallamy, at which the vertical clearance problem was discussed. 

Mr. Chacey, we did not make mention of the fact that on February 
26, 1959, you discussed this problem with Mr. C. T. Milne, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, Mr. McGuire's 
assistant, and Mr. Earl B. Smith, Director of Transportation Policy, 
Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics. 

What did you tell those gentlemen at that time, February of 1959, 
Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief qualification I should 
like to insert in the record with respect to a map which was introduced 
a few days ago. 

Mr. May. Could we wait just a moment? Could you answer that 
question and then make your qualifications ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir. This was an informal briefing that was 
given to Mr. Milne and Mr. Smith covering the Federal aid to high- 
ways program, and many matters which were of interest to the De- 
partment of Defense. It was a general briefing. Included in this 
briefing was reference to this vertical clearance problem. 

Mr. May. So Mr. Milne was aware of the vertical clearance problem 
as of this particular date, February 26, 1959 ? 

Mr. Cuacey. He was aware of the fact it was a problem being given 
consideration with the Department of Defense. 

Mr. May. You have some qualifications ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply 
and Logistics. I don’t know whether it was Tuesday or Wednesday 
there was introduced into the record a little sketch map showing a 
rail clearance map for the T-43 and T-48 tanks and items approxi- 
mating 12 feet, no inches wide. This map represented the official 
position of the majority of the railroads at the time it was prepared 
in 1952. However, since that date, many of the railroads have taken 
action to either eliminate the physical restriction or adjust their oper- 
ating procedures so that they will now accept, on certain of their lines, 
movement of this dimension. That is all. 

Mr. May. The general problem of moving oversized pieces of equip- 
ment on the railroad remains, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. There remain problems with respect to the movement 
of these items on railroads. Yes. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, after the May 29, 1959, meeting between 
eye -veery and Mr. Tallamy, what did General Besson instruct 

ou to do 
Mr. Cracey. I testified on that the other day. I think one of the 
things he requested me to do was to prepare an appropriate letter to 
General Schriever, Department of the Air Force, and General 
Medaris, Army Ordnance Missile Command. 

He also suggested that we develop further a map that we had used 
showing the freeway systems in the State of California and the Inter- 
state System. 

He also suggested that we try to work out something with the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads to better illustrate or identify the problems 
that we might experience in the movement of items around struc- 
tures on the Interstate Svstem. 
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I believe that those are the three principal things. 

Mr. May. I would like to cover those just briefly. 

The map of California was published, or you had developed the 
map of California previously and used it in the May meeting. 

Mr. Cuacey. We had used the map which was the official publica- 
tion of the State of Californ’a showing their freeway system. 

Mr. May. Which indicated, as the freeway system was built, it 
would cause more restrictions, so that eventually very few oversize 
items could be moved around the State of California. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Except as the Interstate System was able to accommodate 
them ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Well, the assumption was that, with the existing 
standards, the Interstate System and the supplementing freeway sys- 
tems would all have the same vertical clearance standard. 

Mr. May. You wrote to General Schriever and General Medaris on 
June 17, 1959? 

Mr. Cuacry. General Besson’s letter was dated June 17, 1959. 

Mr. May. What did General Medaris reply ¢ 

Mr. Cuacry. Sir, do you wish me to read the entire letter? 

Mr. May. No. Justin essence. 

Mr. Cuacry. On July 2, 1959, General Medaris replied: 


I cannot state that the limiting factors removed by an increase from 14-foot 
clearance to a 17-foot clearance will have general significance in the Army 
missile program. 


Mr. May. This was at a time when the Army had lost jurisdiction 
over some of the larger missiles to the Air Force. Is that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. They had—yes, sir. That is true. 

Mr. May. So they were not concerned with large missiles, and so 
they were not concerned with the 14-foot vertical clearance. 

Mr. Cuacey. That was the significance of the Army missile, or the 
words “Army missile program,” I believe. 

Mr. May. General Schriever’s answer might be more significant. 
What did he reply? Would you read the entire letter? Mr, Chacey, 
I will read it to you and if I make an error, will you correct me? 

Mr. Cuacey. All right. 

Mr. May. It reads: 


Dear GENERAL Besson: 1. Your letter of June 17, dealing with the problem 
of clearance restrictions on future defense highway systems, has been thor- 
oughly reviewed by my staff and I fully concur with increasing the 14-foot lim- 
itation to 17 feet. 

2. Although the trend on ballistic missile weapon systems appears to be toward 
smaller physical dimensions, there are certain present requirements which will 
need a 17-foot clearance. For example, the F—1 rocket engine, when loaded on 
a flatbed trailer, will easily exceed the 14-foot limitation. 

3. The impact of development of propulsion systems in the one- five- ten-mil- 
lion pound range cannot be evaluated at this time. Present state of the art 
does not clearly indicate whether such propulsion systems will take the form of 
larger individual units or clusters of smaller units. 

4. It appears that since it is virtually impossible to accurately visualize overall 
clearance requirements during the next 50-year period, a 17-foot clearance might 
benefit the Nation, especially in planning new underpass construction. Although 
forecasting is extremely difficult in this dynamic area, our staff is available for 
consultation with your Mr. Chacey with regard to the possible clearance problem. 
Basic missile planning is accomplished at Ballistic Missile Division, Inglewood, 
Calif. I would recommend that Mr. Chacey contact this headquarters to 
arrange for his trip to the west coast if it is your desire to obtain further detail. 
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So with this letter General Schriever concurred in the decision to 
raise the standard from 14 feet to 17 feet. Did you make that trip 
to the west coast, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacery. I did not, sir. 

Mr. May. May we make this exhibit 28, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Buatnix. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(Exhibit 28 follows :) 
28 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Arr RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND, 
U.S. Arr Force, 
ANDREWS AIR F’orcE BASE, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1959. 


Subject : Vertical clearance restrictions on defense highways. 
To: Department of the Army (Maj. Gen. F. 8. Besson, Jr.), Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL Besson: 1. Your letter of June 17, dealing with the problem of 
clearance restrictions on future defense highway systems, has been thoroughly 
reviewed by my staff and I fully concur with increasing the 14-foot limitation 
to 17 feet. 

2. Although the trend on ballistic missile weapon systems appears to be toward 
smaller physical dimensions, there are certain present requirements which will 
need a 17-foot clearance. For example, the F—1 rocket engine, when loaded on 
a flatbed trailer, will easily exceed the 14-foot limitation. 

3. The impact of development of propulsion systems in the 1-, 5-, 10-million 
pound range cannot be evaluated at this time. Present state of the art does not 
clearly indicate whether such propulsion systems will take the form of larger 
individual units or clusters of smaller units. 

4. It appears that since it is virtually impossible to accurately visualize overall 
clearance requirements during the next 50-year period, a 17-foot clearance might 
benefit the Nation, especially in planning new underpass construction. Although 
forecasting is extremely difficult in this dynamic area, our staff is available for 
consultation with your Mr. Chacey with regard to the possible clearance prob- 
lem. Basic missile planning is accomplished at Ballistic Missile Division, Ingle- 
wood, Calif. I would recommend that Mr. Chacey contact this headquarters to 
arrange for his trip to the west coast if it is your desire to obtain further detail. 

j Sincerely, 
B. A. SCHRIEVER, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, 
Commander. 


Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, I have here a memo from C. H. Perry, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Transportation, to the Honorable Ellis 
Armstrong, Commissioner of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, dated August 11, 1959, and I will read this. 

Do you have a copy in front of you? 

Mr. Cuacey. I do, sir. 


Mr. May. It reads: 
29 


Dear Mr. ARMSTRONG: Reference is made to telephone conversation of this 
date between Mr. Siegle of your office and Lieutenant Colonel McCauley of 
this office concerning vertical clearance restrictions on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. 

Attached for you information is copy of letter dated August 1, 1959, from 
Lt. Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander, Air Research and Development Command, 
to Maj. Gen. F. 8. Besson, Jr., Chief of Transportation, on the subject cited above. 


So with this letter there was forwarded to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, General Schriever’s answer and his recommendation of in- 
creasing the vertical clearance to 17 feet. 

Can we make that exhibit 29, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Biatnix. Without objection it is so ordered. 
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Mr. May. In August of 1959, General Besson, at the request of 
Congressman Fallon, forwarded a letter to the Congressman. Who 
composed that letter, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I assisted in its composition. 

Mr. Scuerer. What is the date of that letter ? 

Mr. May. August 7, 1959. I don’t think we need to take the time 
to read the entire letter, but we might note—perhaps we had better 
read it. This was in 1959 and the vertical clearance standard was 
still 14 feet. I will read what you forwarded, or what General Bes- 
son forwarded to Congressman Fallon at that time. 


30 


Dear Mr. Fatton: This is in response to your request of August 6, 1959, 
for the current views of the Department of Defense on the importance of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

Rather than review extensively the many aspects of highway needs for na- 
tional defense, I should like to refer you to the testimony presented by Maj. Gen. 
Paul F. Yount on behalf of the Department of Defense in 1955, which is still 
valid. This letter will briefly expand that testimony to emphasize how the 
more important technological advances have affected these needs. 

It is clear the Russian offensive capability has been increasing faster than 
anticipated. As a result, our vulnerability is growing, and this is reflected in 
the rapid evolution of new offensive and defensive concepts. There are four 
general defense concepts, namely: Active antiaircraft and antimissile defense, 
hardening of sites, dispersion, and mobility of defensive and retaliatory 
weapons. 

All of these concepts require efficient transportation. However, greater dis- 
persion and greater mobility in the United States can be attained only to the 
degree that our transportation facilities are capable of supporting them. While 
these needed transportation facilities include all modes of transportation, it is 
imperative that dispersion and mobility exploit fully the flexibility of highway 
transportation. 

The speed with which these defense concepts are moving is illustrated by the 
technological advancement in missiles from the German V-2 of World War II 
to the present ICBM. With the potential that space vehicles have for obtaining 
greater geodetic control for improved missile accuracy, the vulnerability of any 
stationary target on earth will be increased by many orders of magnitude. De- 
fensive and retaliatory weapons must have the greatest mobility that can be 
developed if they are to retain their effectiveness. The Interstate System, with 
its uniform characteristics, will provide arterial routes for the development 
of this mobility. 

Because of the military pressures generated by the rapid evolution in weapons 
systems, the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, a relatively 
small system of controlled-access arterial highways, interstate in character, is 
of greater importance to our national defense now than ever before. 

I trust the views expressed above will prove helpful. 

Sincerely, 
F.S. Besson, Jr., 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Transportation. 


May we make this exhibit 30, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Biarnix. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. May. When you helped to compose that letter, Mr. Chacey, did 
you have in mind the 14-foot vertical clearance? 

Mr. Cuacey. I did, sir, and I think the evidence we have presented 
here indicates we were. That was August 7, 1959, at which time we 


were very actively trying to resolve some specific dimension to recom- 
mend to the Federal Highway Administrator. 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, I have here a memo prepared by you directed 
to Paul F. Royster. It is dated September 25, 1959. I wonder if 
you would read that to the subcommittee. 
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Mr. Srecitr. What was your request with respect to reading it, sir? 

Mr. May. Would you read the letter for the subcommittee, or the 
memorandum ? 

Mr. Srecte (reading) : 

On September 25 Mr. Chacey telephoned me stating that he felt 

Mr. Scuerer. This is a letter from whom to whom ? 

Mr. May. From Mr. Siegle to Mr. Royster within the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. Srecte. Mr. Royster, the Assistant Commissioner of Opera- 
tions, and my chief. 


EXHIBIT 31 


On September 25 Mr. Chacey telephoned me stating that he felt he was set 
back considerably because of comments being received from State people. In 
one of the States (perhaps Kansas or Colorado) he understood that the bureau 
had refused to approve vertical clearances as great as 17 feet and he understood 
that Mr. Tallamy was telling people that he was waiting to hear from Depart- 
ment of Defense just what Department of Defense wanted. 

I told Mr. Chacey that I could well understand disapproval of clearances up to 
17 feet on a general statewide basis. I pointed out that where specific missile 
movements are involved in the vicinity of some of their missile bases, increased 
vertical clearance has in some instances now been financed with interstate funds 
to provide clearances greater than normal in order to permit passage of the 
missile vehicle. On the other hand until an agreement on policy was reached for 
17-foot vertical clearances I would anticipate disapprovals on ‘a statewide basis 
of any State’s request to provide 17 feet. 

Mr. Chacey asked my opinion as to the desirability of sending a letter to us at 
this time. I told him that at any time they have their minds made up as to what 
they wanted and are ready to provide sound justification, they should do so, 
I reminded him of Mr. Tallamy’s attitude in the meeting a few months ago with 
General Besson where Mr. Tallamy indicated a willingness to work with them 
on increased vertical clearances even greater than 17 feet, but stressed the 
necessity for having strong justification which could be supported before con- 
gressional committees. I told Mr. Chacey that if he felt he could move ahead 
at any time without waiting for the results of studies which General Besson 
had asked him to make (one in cooperation with us), he should do so. 

We then reviewed some of the vehicle concepts with which we have been 
working, and I referred again to the vehicle configuration which was used in the 
meeting several months ago which was unconvincing, whereupon Mr. Chacey 
told me that in his opinion it was impractical to move vehicles over secondary 


roads with as little as 10-inch undercarriage clearance such as we now have 
under study for interstate movement. I indicated that this seemed irrelevant 
to me because We were not talking about 17-foot vertical clearances on secondary 
roads. At this point Mr. Chacey said that they were thinking of not only 17-foot 
vertical clearances for the Interstate System but also for the primary and 
secondary routes. I told him this was the first time I had ever heard that 
they were thinking about such clearances on anything but the Interstate System 
and reminded him of my suggestion last February that they move missiles over 
Federal-aid primary routes because of the fewer structures involved. We had 
discussed specifically the fact that there would be only a few structures to 
modify, perhaps no more than three or four entirely across a State on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary system compared with one every few miles on the Interstate 
System. Mr. Chacey objected to that concept of movement last February 
because he said that the problem was not only a size problem but a weight 
problem, and on this basis we would have to strengthen all of our bridges to 
accommodate the heavier and larger movements. It was this argument that 
caused us to focus attention entirely on the Interstate System. One of the 
things that he had particularly mentioned last February was the ridiculous 
situation the Department of Defense would be in to support the Interstate 
System as the system of greatest defense importance and then proceed to im- 
prove parallel primary routes for movement of missiles and other oversize and 
overweight vehicles. In the course of our current discussion Mr. Chacey relaxed 
his position from one of saying that “it should be obvious to anyone that a 
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17-foot vertical clearance should be adopted on all systems rather than being 
confined only to the Interstate System” to one of saying that “a 17-foot vertical 
clearance requirement should apply to both interstate and primary routes and 
need not extend to secondary routes.” 

I was dismayed at his despairing attitude and his inclination to place all 
the blame for inaction on Mr. Tallamy, and told him again in our concluding 
discussion that if he felt they had strong justification for 17-foot vertical clear- 
ance they should present the story without delay. Mr. Chacey said he was 
confident that he could go before a congressional committee right now and 
explain their need. 

Mr. Chacey’s concluding comment was that he was going to see Mr. Armstrong 
at 1 o’clock this afternoon, September 25, and that he would propose to him that 
Mr. Armstrong, himself and I get together to discuss this matter further. 

5 p.M., SEPTEMBER 25, 1959. 

Mr. Chacey dropped in my office late today, read the above and said he was 
thinking of movement on primary and secondary routes only as detours around 
interstate structures with inadequate clearance. He felt it should proceed at 
once to draft a letter to us requesting the 17-foot clearance. He wants to move 


this problem along prior to the AASHO meeting at which time Alf Johnson has 
told him that questions will arise involving clarification of Department of De- 
fense position. Mr. Chacey was of opinion that AASHO could take action on 


acceptance of standards, but I told him I thought Mr. Tallamy would want clear- 
ance from congressional committees before approving such a change. 


Mr. May. Thank you, Mr. Siegle. 
thag Scuerer. What was the date of that memorandum to your 
Mr. Sizecir. This memorandum was dated September 25, 1959, 
Mr. Scurrer. And up to September 25, 1959, I understand it is your 
testimony, Mr. Siegle, that the Department of Defense has not indi- 
cated by any official communication what its recommendation would 
be to the Bureau of Public Roads with reference to increasing the 


clearance ? 


Mr, Sieeie. No official communication had been signed to us on 
this. They had furnished us the draft back in January to consider. 


Mr. Scurrer. And you were then saying to your boss in that memo- 
randum, “We are willing to consider it and present it to the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, or whomsoever we should pre- 
sent it to, as soon as the Department of Defense finally makes up its 
mind.” Te that right? _ 

Mr. Stncre. I do not believe I went quite so far, sir, 

Mr. Scruerer. That is what I interpreted your testimony to be. 

Mr, Srecix. I told him I thought that f they had their position 
established and had strong justification for it, that we should not 
delay On it, but we should proceed. 

r. Scuerer. On this date, September 25, 1959, if I interpret your 
memorandum correctly, it is your position at least—I don’t know 
whether it is the Bureau of Public Roads’ position, but it is your 
position at least—that the Department of Defense had yet not defi- 
nitely made up its mind, and you were willing to consider its request 
as soon as it notified you officially it wanted 17 feet or 18 feet or 16 
feet. Isthat right ? 

Mr. Stecie. With the qualification that Mr, Tallamy had previously 
told them that whatever they would advocate he would Vike to be 


ered that there was strong justification of that position for that 
evel. 


Mr. Scuerer. That is what you were saying in your memorandum. 
Mr. Srecrr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scuerer. That in your discussions with the Defense Depart- 
ment you had asked it, along with its request for either a 17-foot 
clearance, or 18 foot, or whatever they should finally decide on, that 
it present enough documentation to substantiate the request. Isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Siecie. We wanted strong poset for the position. We 
had not specified the exact means of transmittal. 

Mr. Scuerer. Before Mr. Siegle leaves the stand, I have some ques- 
tions to ask him or another subject, which I do not want to inject into 
this particular phase of the hearings. 

Mr. May. May we make this exhibit 31? 

Mr. Buatnig. It will be exhibit 31. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, shortly thereafter was a letter prepared for 
General Besson’s signature to Mr. Tallamy, in which it was requested 
that the standard be raised from 14 to 17 feet? 

Mr. Cuacey. There was. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is this letter to which you now refer the first officia] 
request from the Department of Defense to the Bureau of Public 
Roads that the clearance be increased from 14 to 17 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. This is the first official position that the Department 
of Defense has taken in this matter since Detober 1957. 

Mr. Wrieut. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Scuzrer. In October 1957, the official position was 14 feet? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now we come to October 1, 1959, 2 years later, and 
while there have been some discussions between the two agencies, this, 
I understand then, is the first official request that the Bureau of 
Public Roads act on the position taken by the Department of Defense 
vie preenee to increasing the clearance from 14 to 17 feet. Is that 
right 

r. Cuacey. That is correct. I should like to comment briefly, Mr. 
Chairman, on the reference in this memorandum. My concern prin- 
cipally, and the reason why I went to the Bureau of Public Roads, 
was that General Besson asked us to develop jointly some information 
on movements around these structures, and this was an activity which 
the Bureau of Public Roads was carrying out for us. We were not 
getting the answers and we were not getting the decision, and I was 
concerned about it. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricurt. I believe, Mr. Chacey, that you testified the other day 
to the effect that on or about the 7th of January 1959, you had met 
with some people in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and at that 
time had reviewed a draft of a proposed letter to be signed by General 
Besson to the Chief of Highway Transportation, and it was agreed to 
discuss this informally with the Bureau of Public Roads people. Was 
that essentially the same proposal which now emerges as a signed 
document on October 1, 1959 ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Essentially it was the same letter. As far as the verti- 
cal clearance specifically recommended, it was the same. It 
some—there was a paragraph or two added to it in view of the— 

Mr. Wricurt. So from the 7th of January until the 1st of October 
you have been trying to get such a document as this signed, so as to 
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make these informal things formal, and these unofficial things official. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Actually the date was January 29, on which we gave 
to the Bureau of Public Roads a draft of a letter. It was from that 
time until mid-October that we were trying to find—or we were follow- 
ing a normal] relationship in trying to coordinate this with the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads, who had it to administer. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, we were trying to find more specific justification for a specific 
dimension. 

Mr. Wricut. But back in January, at that time you had personally 
concluded that the proper vertical clearance dimension was 17 feet. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, I think, as I testified the other day, that I had 
come to a conclusion as a result of our coordination within the De- 
partment of Defense that this appeared to be a practical thing to do. 

Mr. Wricut. And that was January, and now it is October when 
the official letter comes out recommending 17 feet. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct, and unfortunately I still could not 
point to that specific justification that would unquestionably satisfy 
everyone’s questions as to whether it was 17 or some other dimension, 
and just why it had to be done. 

r. Wricut. But this is the thing you had been working on all of 
these months in an effort to resolve it and bring it to a head and get 
a signal of your own? 

Mr. Cuacey. Our objective was to resolve it officially between the 
two Federal agencies. 

Mr. Wrieut. Thank you. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, before this letter was presented to the Bureau 
of Public Roads, you obtained the concurrences from certain officials 
of the military and from the Department of Defense; did you not? 

Mr. Cuacey. I did, sir. 

Mr. May. Can you tell us when you obtained these concurrences, 
and from whom ? 

Mr. Cuacey. These concurrences were obtained on September 30 
and October 1, 1959. Do you want the date each one was? 

Mr. May. Please. 

Mr. Cuacey. For the Department of the Air Force, Colonel Guil- 
bert on September 30, 1959, and Mr. Earle Williams, September 30, 
1959. These were the Department of the Air Force representatives. 

Mr. May. They concurred in this letter? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

; And for the Department of the Navy a Mr. Brown on October 1, 
959. 

For the Deputy Chief of Staff for rations, Department of the 
Army, a Lt. Eo. H. R. Coates signed for a Colonel on. That 
was October 1, 1959. 

For the Office of Defense Research, Office, Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, Mr. A. H. Bird. That was on October 1, 
1959. 

_And for the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply 
and Logistics, Dr. Germane, October 1, 1959. 

Mr. May. So we have a representative of the Air Force, the Navy 

the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations of the Army, the Office o 
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the Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering, the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics—all 
concurred in this letter requesting that the standard be raised to 17 
feet. Is that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. You know, I think we should have this letter read into 
the record, and maybe Mr. Constandy can do that, to show that in 
essence this letter is identical to the draft of the previous January 
29, 1959, draft, prepared for General Besson to Mr. Tallamy. 

Mr. Brarntx. Mr. Constandy, will you please read the letter. 

Mr. Constanpy. The letter reads: 


EXHIBIT 32 
HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1959. 

Hon. B.D. TaLLamy, 

Federal Highway Administrator, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TALLAMy: Reference is made to our discussion on May 29, 1959, 
concerning the vertical clearance of structures over the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways and the informal recommendations which 
were furnished you on January 23, 1959, following an extensive review of the 
foreseeable highway clearance needs of the missiles and space vehicles required 
for the defense of the United States. 

In accordance with your request for more specific data to serve as a basis 
for determining the exact vertical clearance necessary, we requested detailed 
guidance from those officials in the Department of the Air Force primarily 
responsible for development of the long-range missiles. Although it has not 
been possible to develop the specific information you desire, certain of the 
comments furnished are believed significant. These include the fact that ve- 
hicles and missiles are now in production which will require a vertical clearance 
in excess of 14 feet, and the strong feeling that the vertical clearance should be 
increased from 14 feet to 17 feet. 

From our exchange of views with the responsible officials of defense agencies, 
it has become increasingly clear that those responsible for missile development 
simply do not know the specific characteristics and dimensions of future vehicles. 
This is due primarily to the difficulty of forecasting specific needs and discoveries 
in such a dynamic area. They do, however, express the feeling that highway 
engineers should provide the maximum clearance that is economically feasible 
to insure optimum flexibility in the design and operation of various weapons 
systems. 

Attached as enclosures 1 and 2 are sketches showing the geometric character- 
istics of vehicles presently under development. Attached as enclosure 3 is a 
chart showing the number of military movements for which permits were ob- 
tained in 1958 as a matter of military necessity because vertical clearances ex- 
ceeded the present standard of 14 feet. The number of oversize movements 
generated by the missile program is increasing. 

As guidance systems improve, random displacement of defensive units will 
become increasingly necessary. With observation satellites and the flight time 
of an enemy ICBM only 30 minutes from launch to target, this accuracy will 
make displacement imperative. Under such conditions, to insure adequate anti- 
missile defense of the continental United States, it is believed the antimissile 
system will have to be mobile. Currently prototype components of this system 
are so large that even limited mobility is questionable. However, every effort 
is being made to develop more mobile equipments, and, as the state of the art 
progresses, this will be accomplished. To benefit from this progress and secure 
the necessary flexibility, highways must provide a proportionate share of the 
needed mobility. i 

As you know, the Idepartment of the Defense has strongly supported the 
construction of the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways with 
the understanding that the foreseen defense needs, as well as those of the civilian 
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economy, would be incorporated in its design. I am greatly concerned that if 
we wait for detailed justification of an exact dimension it will then be too late 
to do anything; and we shall have spent many billions of dollars for highways 
to serve the national defense that will not in fact do so for the most important 
defensive needs. 

In the past, it has been possible to move most oversized items by finding alter- 
nate routes around obstructions. As the routes of the Interstate System are con- 
structed, and additional freeways, expressways, and other primary routes are 
developed, it will become more difficult and eventually impossible to move vehicles 
and loads exceeding 13% feet in height any appreciable distance. 

This problem has been reviewed extensively by appropriate officials in the 
Department of Defense. It is the considered opinion of these officials that the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways should provide a minimum 
vertical clearance of 17 feet. However, for urban areas where alternate or 
circumferential routes having a minimum vertical clearance of 17 feet are avail- 
able around the built-up areas, the present vertical clearance standard will be 
adequate for the foreseen needs of national defense. 

It is realized that some rural structures have already been built with a 14 
foot vertical clearance and that others with the same clearance are under con- 
struction. It is not expected that these structures should be moditied at this 
time. Also, in view of the satisfactory operation of the procedures agreed to 
by the States and the Department of Defense with respect to the movement 
of oversized and overweight vehicles, it is not intended that the recommended 
modification of the geometric design standards for the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways imply any need for change in State laws 
which impose height limitations on vehicles. 

I hope you will be able to effect the coordination necessary to permit immedi- 
ate revision of the geometric design standards for the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways to provide a minimum 17-foot clearance for the 
rural and circumferential Interstate System routes and for those routes of the 
system passing through urban areas for which there are no alternate routes 
built to comparable structural standards. 

Your cooperation in matters pertaining to the highway needs of national 
defense is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
F. S. Besson, Jr., 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Transportation. 


Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make that letter exhibit 32? 

Mr. Buiatnik. Without objection, it is so ordered. , 

Mr. Scuerer. Now, Mr. Chairman, this letter was dated October 1, 
1959. Mr. Chacey, in the second to the last paragraph Major Gen- 
eral Besson says: 

I hope you will be able to effect the coordination necessary to permit imme- 
diate revision of the geometric design standards for the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways to provide a minimum 17-foot clearance, * * * 

Within how many days had Mr. Tallamy provided that change 
or the revision in the geometric designs to 17 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I didn’t get the last part of your question, sir. | 

Mr. Scuerer. I said, within how many days after October 1, the 
date of this request. by Major General Besson, did Mr. Tallamy bring 
about the change requested in the geometric design by revising the 
vertical clearance upward from 14 to 17 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I am aware of the date, yes, that was October 23, 
1959, on which the American Association of State Highway Officials 
submitted the proposed change to the Federal Highway Administra- 
tor. The date on which he submitted this proposal to the Secretary 
Commerce—I am not aware of that date. Yes, here it is—October 

, 1959. 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, Mr. Tallamy was never successful in bring- 
ing about this suggested change, was he? 

. Cuacey. This specific requested change to 17 feet was not 
accomplished. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that, but Mr. Tallamy acted imme- 
diately, did he not? He took it to the American Association of State 
Highway Officials convention which met in 2 weeks following this, and 
the American Association of State Highway Officials acted upon it, 
and Mr. Tallamy immediately made a recommendation to the Com- 
merce Department in accordance with the AASHO’s resolution. 

Mr. Cuacey. There is not any question but what he gave it com- 
plete and expeditious support. 

Mr. Scurrer. All right 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, in connection with this letter, you prepared 
a memorandum for record dated October 5, 1959, I have a copy here 
and you might follow me on it. Instead of reading it all, to save time 
I will just read the last paragraph, and we will make it an exhibit. 

Well, I might read the entire memo. 


33 


Subject : Vertical clearance for structures over the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. 

(1) Hand-carried the letter signed by the Chief of Transportation, October 1, 
1959, addressed to Mr. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator, the morning of 
October 2, 1959. 

(2) The letter was discussed with Mr. Siegle, BPR public liaison represent- 
ative. 

(3) During the discussions I expressed the feeling that the Department of 
Defense was hopeful the Bureau of Public Roads could accomplish the change in 
standards at the AASHO meeting, October 11 to 16, 1959. It was also agreed 
that Mr. Siegle would recommend official transmittal of a copy of the letter to 
Mr. Alf Johnson, executive secretary, American Association of State Highway 
Officials, immediately. 

(4) Because of the fact that Mr. Johnson had requested information on the 
Department of Defense position on vertical clearance needs, I told Mr. Siegle I 
would informally furnish Mr. Johnson a copy of the letter but that the Depart- 
ment of Defense had no plans for officially requesting the American Association 
of State Highway Officials to initiate the action in this matter. It was agreed 
that the initiation of this proposal should come from the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads to the AASHO. 

D. K. CHACEy, 
Assistant Chief of Transportation. 


What brought about that thinking, Mr. Chacey? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, that is in accordance with our long-established 
ape The Federal Bureau of Public Roads has the responsi- 

ility of administering this program, and it is our judgment, and it 
has been for many P peste more appropriate that we handle our official 
matters with the erican Association of State Highway Officials 


through the Commissioner of Public Roads. 

I don’t want any misunderstanding that we are barred from discuss- 
ing these problems, or writing to—and we do on many problems— 
to States and the American Association of State Highway Officials, 
but in an official matter of this kind, and in accordance with, as we 
interpret it, the provisions of the Federal-aid highway legislation, 
this is the correct way to do business. 
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Mr. May. So it is true that the Bureau of Public Roads, as Con- 
man Scherer pointed out, was powerless to act until they received 
Fis official request from the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t like the word “powerless.” They have the 
responsibility. We serve in an advisory capacity. We have no veto 
authorit over anything the Federal Highway Administrator wishes 
todo. So I would not concur that he was powerless to do something. 
I would concur that from the standpoint of defense needs he had no 
clear-cut justification to do anything until that date. 

Mr. May. Thank you. 

May we make that exhibit 33, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Buatrnik. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Wrient. Mr, Chairman, may I ask a question here ? 

Mr. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricnr. In regard to this letter of October 1, signed by Gen- 
eral Besson, on the second page, in the second paragraph from the top 
of that second page—I am not sure that you have it in the same 
form as I do, but the paragraph beginning with the words “as you 
know.” Down here in the second sentence in that paragraph where 
the conclusion is reached—is it fair for me to ask you, did you assist 
inthe drafting of this letter, Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Cuacey. There is no question alent it. I played an important 
part in the eearting of this letter. 

Mr. Wricur. This statement is made there, and I think it is quite 
significant : 

I am greatly concerned that if we wait for detailed justification of an exact 
dimension it will then be too late to do anything, and we shall have spent many 
billions of dollars for highways to serve the national defense that will not in 
fact do so for the most important defensive needs. 

You endorsed that statement ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That was my feeling. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricur. Just frankly and candidly don’t you feel that that 
had been going on for about 3 years; that we had been waiting, for 
whatever reason, be it good and valid and understandable, nevertheless 
that we had been waiting for a more detailed justification, and that 
we had been spending several billions of dollars for highways to serve 
the national defense needs which in effect would not do so? 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir. I cannot concur in that statement. 

Mr. Wricut. You think we were just beginning to do this and just 
myoning to spend billions of dollars? 

fr. Cuacey. Not billions of dollars. There is much benefit to be 
derived from the Interstate System in addition to the movement of 
oversized items, and I think it leaves the wrong complexion on the 
whole thing to try to tie this in—— 

Mr. Wrieut. Oh, yes. Of course. 

Poon Cuacey (continuing). As the one and only thing of impor- 
ce. 

Mr. Wricut. I quite thoroughly concur in that. | 

Mr. Cuacey. But there is no patens frankly. We were trying to 
find and develop some place in the Department of Defense something 
more specific than we were able to develop, and it most certainly con- 
tributed to the delay in the formulation of a specific Department of 
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Defense position. I think, as expressed in our associations with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, they wanted to act in the public interest. 
They do so every day in the week without any hesitation. But we 
have clear-cut justification for what we want, and in this instance we 
simply were not able to satisfy people that we had developed specific 
justification for an exact dimension. There was not any question in 
anybody’s mind but what we ought to go over 14 feet, but just what 
should it be was the question. 

And you frankly acknowledged that in this statement, 

think. 

But back to the question: If it was true on October 1, 1959, that to 
wait for detailed justification would result in the spending of billions 
of dollars for highways for the national defense that would not in 
fact do so for the most important defensive needs—if that was true on 
October 1, 1959, was it not true in 1957, when you then were worrying 
with this problem ? 

Mr. Cuacry. In the choice of words here to express our ideas, the 
use of the words “billions of dollars” was related to the cost of the 
overall Interstate System. 

Mr. Wricut. Of course, I understand that. 

Mr. Cuacey. In other words, we are talking about $40 billion. 

Mr. Wricut, And not all of that is attributable to the defense 
needs, obviously. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is right. 

Mr. Wricut. But we are spending billions of dollars on the high- 
way system. 

Mr, Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricut. And one of the purposes of the highway system is to 
serve the defense needs. 

, rei Cuacey. To serve, among other needs, those of the national 
efense. 

Mr. Wricur. With that reservation, if it was true on October 1, 
1959, that to wait for detailed additional justification would result 
in the spending of much money for highways to serve the national 
defense that would not, in fact, do so, was it not also true in 1957? 

Mr. Cuacey. Based on the assumption you are going to a 17-foot 
vertical clearance, that was true from the day we started. That was 
the aw. Not that we were wasting billions of dollars, but as we 

oa 
: Mr. Wrieut. To wait would result in waste. 

Mr. Cuacey. If you wait until two-thirds of it is built, most of the 
water is over the dam and you can’t retrieve it and then the most eco- 


nomical thing to have done would be to parallel it for movement of» 


oversized items, it not being economical to go back and change every 

structure that had been completed. 
Mr. Wrieut. But as an abstract proposition, if this statement that 
to wait for a detailed justification until we had all of the justification 
lars to pro- 


we needed would result in the wasting of a good many do 


vide defense highways that would not effectively serve the defense 
needs—if that were'true on October 1, 1959, could not the same thing 
e been true in October 1957, 2 years earlier? ' | 


be said to hav 
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Mr. Cuacey. In October 1957 we simply did not have the items 
of equipment and the military weapons, and the defensive and offen- 
sive weapons that we have on October 1, 1959. 

Mr. Wricut. But you were concerned with the problem in 1957, 
weren’t you 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricut. You and Mr. Siegle had discussed the problem as of 
October 1957, had you not ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrieut. And there was pewigny. within the Defense Depart- 
ment that we might have a serious problem on our hands, and prob- 
ably would have a serious problem on our hands as a result of all these 
oversized items ? 

Mr. Cuacry. At the time that the Department of Defense position 
was established in 1957, we had no knowledge of many of the items 
of equipment, and as far as I was personally concerned, I did not 
visualize the concepts which are currently thought of by many of our 
military authorities. 

Mr. Wricut. But you maintained in October 1959 that to wait would 
result in wasting money rather than saving money. You feel that 
was true, don’t you? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, I stated it here the way I feel: That if we spent 
billions of dollars for the Interstate System and did not provide ade- 
quately for the movement of this type of weapon and this type of new 
concept—and it was new, and in all honesty it is new and it was not 
in existence in 1956—that we would have not provided for our most 
important needs, being the new needs of the mobile defense concepts 
the dispersal requirements. 

Mr. Wricut. Did these concepts arise after 1957 ? 

Mr. Cuacey. As far as I am concerned, they did, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. That was after sputnik. 

Mr. Wricut. That is right. os wondering what sputnik had to 
do with it. How long have we had the Atlas missile? 

Mr. Cuacey. We have had the Atlas missile for some little time, as 
I testified earlier. 

Mr. Wrigut. Long before sputnik, didn’t we ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, I knew that we were working on a missile of this 
character. I didn’t know what the characteristics were. I knew its one 
vertical dimension. I knew that there were some plans to move it, 
or some discussions to move it by air. I knew it had been checked out 
as far as routes were concerned, and it could be moved by highway. 
At that. time—of course, all of this was classified—and at that time I. 
mad no knowledge of some of the concepts which are currently thought 
of today. 
me. Wascrr. Was not the configuration of the Atlas missile known 
in 1954 

Mr. CraAcry. I can’t give you a specific date, I know it has been 
several years ago we worked on some routings for the Atlas missile. 
_Mr. Wrieur. Mr. Chairman, I have consumed entirely too much. 
time. Thank you. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Mr. May. 

Mr. Scuerer. Off the record. 
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~ (Discussion off the record.) , 
Mr. Buatntx. Mr. May. 


Mr. May. Justa couple of items, Mr. Chacey. What additional jus- 


tification did you develop between the May 29 meeting and the October 
1 letter for an increase in the vertical clearance from 14 to 17 feet! 

Mr. Cuacey. Specifically we had received replies from Genera] 
Schriever, Department of the Air Force, and from General Medaris, 
Army Ordnance Missile Command. 

Mr. May. General Medaris said he did not need it; and General 
Schriever said he concurred in 17 feet. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. In addition to that, we did as General 
Besson suggested. We expanded some information with respect to, 
on a State map, identifying the California freeway system in relation 
to the Interstate System. 

' Mr. May. Did that indicate anything you did not already know? 

Mr. Cuacey. It didn’t indicate any particular detail that I was 
not aware of. No, sir. But one of the actual time-consuming things, 
I think, was the fact that Mr. Siegle and I discussed quite extensively 
a design vehicle which we would use in the field in studying actual 
movement of that vehicle over alternate routes around the structures 
that had been built, and that type of thing. And that did consume 
some time. : 

Now, as far as what we knew at the time that the October 1 letter 
was concerned, it did not add any information at that time. In other 
words, we had consumed some time agreeing on a design vehicle which 
involves weight, widths, heights under crucia] clearances, and all that 
kind of thing. That had not gone out to the field. The field made the 
studies and that information came back to us. ; 

However, I personally felt that this study was based in large part 
on what was there today, and what we were primarily worrying about 


was what was going to be there tomorrow. 


‘Mr. May. Actua you received an answer from General Schriever, 
who concurred in Wi feet. There was not much else of significance 
that developed between May and October. Is that true? 

Mr. Crracey. Let me say it this way. I should like to answer it 
this way; We were unable to develop additional gpecitic justification 
as we indicated in our letter, and that was one of the paragraphs that 
was different in the final letter than the draft that was given to the 
Bureau of Public Roads initially. ; 

Mr. May. What additional information was developed between 
January 1959 and October 1, 1959, between the original draft letter 
and the final official letter? _ : 

Mr. Cuacey. Of course, in all fairness, this draft letter was given 


to the Bureau of Public Roads on January ae 1959, and it was at_ 


that time that the Bureau of Public Roads staff began to study this 
and review it; and what was done in the staff Mr. Siegle has testified 
on to some extent, and I have no knowledge of that. 

far as we were concerned, I felt that we had in our discussions— 
and actually from the standpoint of seeking out this problem, these 
are more significant and more important than the official communica- 
tions—but in our telephone conversations and our meetings, and such 
as that, I felt that we had developed a practical Department of De- 
fense position, and actually within the Department of Defense we did 
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not develop anything of great significance to change or contribute to 
this. It does not mean we did nothing, but it means simply in the 
search for this specific dimension we were unable to develop any addi- 
tional information. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, for the sake of the witness, since we have 
interrupted the chronological flow of his story, we drew up a chrono- 
logy of events, I and the staff, and presented the chronology to Mr. 
Chacey yesterday and Mr. Siegle, and incorporated their corrections 
in this. I would like for this to be made an exhibit and printed in 
the record at this point. This is a chronology. 

Mr. Buatnix. That will be exhibit No. 34. 

Mr. May. 34. 

Mr. Biatnix. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 34” for iden- 
tification and appears in appendix on p, 422.) 

Mr. Cuacrey. May I comment on that ? 

Mr. May. Yes, 

Mr. Cuacey. When I first finished reading it I believe I made a 
statement somewhat like this: That it was factual insofar as I could 
determine, since it was in large part quotes, but words mean different 
things to different people, and it could be interpreted to develop a 
different position than other quotes could be used to develop. , 

Mr. May. We would concede, Mr. Chacey, this should be read in 


connection with the record itself. 


Mr. Cuacry. That is correct. 
Mr. S1zxcie. Could I also comment on this ? 


Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Srzcrx. I would agree with this sentiment here. I read it for 
a very short period of time yesterday afternoon and I would consider 
what Mr. Chacey has said sapemen correct with the exception of a 
few minor details which I mentionec : 

Mr. May. We made the correction, 

Mr. Sreerxe. I understood Mr. Erickson also looked at it, and I 
suggest maybe our General Counsel should look it over, too, to check 


some of the details. 

Mr. May. If they do, and if you have some corrections or changes, 
we shall make them. 

Mr, Cuacey, I should like to add one comment to that for the 
record. I did not read the detailed paragraphs which were referring 
tothe views or comments of people other than myself. 

Mr. May. I understand that. You did not read 

Mr. Cuacey. If it was somethin Mr. Siegle said. 

Mr, May. You were concerned with the portion relating to the 
Defense Department. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

Mr. May. And Mr. Siegle with those portions relating to the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Mr. Srecie. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, after the October 1 letter from General 
Besson to Mr. Tallamy reached the Bureau of Public Roads, were 
you asked to make another estimate ? 

Mr. Erickson. I believe Iwas. Yes. 
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Mr. May. I have a copy of your memorandum dated October 6, 
1959, to Mr. Siegle. I shall aad it and if you have a copy you might 
follow me. 

Mr. Erickson. I havea copy and will follow you. 


Mr. May (reading) : 
Exuisit 35 


Subject : Estimated Cost of Increased Underclearances on the Interstate System 


In accordance with your request, we have revised the estimate of the additional] 
cost for increasing the vertical underclearances from 14 feet to 17 feet for 
structures on the Interstate System (our memorandum of March 31, 1959). 

The estimate has been revised to reflect some increase in construction costs 
and also the fact that since our March 31 estimate, 2,300 more bridges have been 
completed on the Interstate System. 

Because the Department of the Army suggests that in urban areas, under- 
clearances need not be increased on structures on routes for which an alternate 
route may be designated, we have only included a percentage of urban structures, 

With reference to toll bridges and tunnels listed on 108D study table 109 (toll 
bridges and toll tunnels), we do not have sufficient information available to 
include these facilities. As far as the larger bridges are concerned, the work 
required to provide a 17-foot vertical clearance would be small, mostly changes 
in the sway bracings and portals. With reference to most tunnels, a provision 
a a 17-foot vertical clearance would be tantamount to the construction of a new 

cility. 

Estimated additional cost of providing a 17-foot vertical underclearance for 
structures on the Interstate Highway System: 


(1) Construction of new bridges $313, 000, 000 
(2) Raising and rebuilding 4,250 bridges already constructed__.__ 330, 000, 000 
(3) Raising and rebuilding 6,150 bridges on existing facilities in- 
corporated in the system . 480, 000, 000 
Total 1, 123, 000, 000 
Is that it? 


Mr. Erickson. That isa correct reading of my letter. 

Mr. May. I would like to point out, Mr. Erickson, that on your 
March 31 estimate, the estimated cost of construction of new bridges 
was $332 million. That is as of March 31. Here, on October 6, the 
cost of the construction of new bridges decreased to $313 million. 
That comes about why ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is due to the difference in the number of 
bridges to be built since there have been several bridges built on the 
system during this period. 

Mr. May. Since March 31, certain bridges were constructed, so it 
decreased the number to be constructed and decreased the total cost 
of building the new structures ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is right; and, furthermore, there was this 
item of bridges in the urban areas which have been involved. 

Mr. May. I believe you have taken that 

Mr. Erickson. That had been taken out in March, also. 

Mr. May. So this simply relates to the fact that since March 31, 
—, bridges were constructed and, so, less bridges remained to be 

uilt. 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. May. In the second instance, raising and rebuilding bridges 
already constructed, the March 31 estimate was $205 million, and in 
the October 6 estimate it was increased to $330 million, or an increase 
of $125 million. 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 
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Mr. May. Is that accounted for by the fact that since additional 
bridges were built from March 31 to October 6, it would then cost 
more money to go back and revise those structures? 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. May. So the difference between the first two items, the con- 
struction of new bridges, and the rebuilding of the old bridges, 
amounts to a difference of $106 million. 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. May. Is that attributable to the fact that during the 6-month 
period extra bridges were built ? 

Mr. Erickson, I believe that iscorrect. Yes. 

Mr. May. Your third figure, raising and rebuilding of bridges on 
existing facilities incorporated in the system went from $338 million 
to $480 million. When you consider the fact that you are talking 
there generally about older structures, there must be some other 
reason for the increase. 

Mr. Erickson. Well, this item has included more work than the 

revious estimates included. You must understand, as we kept mak- 
ing these estimates we did accumulate more data and, as the result 
the later estimates in my opinion reflect better values than the earlier 
estimates. The earlier estimates were made primarily merely to give 
some indication as to what the problem was, and as we kept working 
on this thing we did come up with better figures. _ 

Mr. Batpwin. Could I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Buatntx. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Bartpwin. If I understand that correctly, Mr. Erickson, on 
this point of rebuilding structures that had been brought on the 
system, the change in the figure from somewhat around $300 million 
. < million or more does not indicate any increase because of a 

ela 

Mr. Erickson, No. 

Mr. Batpwin. But is simply a revision of your estimates as to the 
amount of work to be done? 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. And what we are trying to point 
out here is that if you change this clearance to 17 feet and, further, 
if it is required to revamp all of these existing structures on the system, 
toll roads and everything else, this represents, or gives you, some 
idea as to how much money is involved. 

_ Mr. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. May. May we make this exhibit 35, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Buatntk. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. May. That memo is a clear indication of what a delay might 
cost in money | 

Mr. Erickson. It gives you a good indication of the financial dif- 
ference that you will have asa result of delay. 

Mr. May. In a 6-month period, an additional cost of $106 million. 

Mr. Scuerer. I did not hear what you said, Counsel. 

Mr. May. Ina6-month period—— 

Mr. Ertcxson. Hold that just a minute and let’s check that arith- 
metic. Your figure is all right. 

Mr. May. The 6-month delay resulted in additional costs of $106 
million in going to 17 feet. 
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_Mr. Scuerer. While we are talking about additional costs, I would 
like to go back and ask some of the questions that I started to ask 
before the chairman asked me to desist because counsel wanted to 
develop another part of this picture at that time. 

I would like to approach this from a somewhat different angle to 
see if we cannot arrive at what the actual loss has been if there has 
been any pg ag or delay. Iam asking these questions of either 
Mr. Siegle or Mr. Erickson, and he who is best able to answer can 
do so. Now we will go back. As I understand it, there were 2,259 
structures authorized to be built between July 1, 1956 and January 22, 
1960. Isthat right? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That isa correct figure. 

Mr. Scurrer. And the total estimated cost of building those struc- 
tures is $374 million. Am I right? 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct, according to our estimates. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now, if we completed these 2,259 structures as au- 
thorized, and at the height authorized, and then we started to rebuild 
those after the construction was completed at the newly authorized 
height, I understand that the cost valid be an additional $206 million. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. But if the rebuilding of these structures started 
now: 

Mr. Erickson. You mean if the rebuilding—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Started now—because part of them are not completed. 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. Some of them have not been started and some are 
only partially completed, and some have been built to one height, 
and some others to another height. 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. And if we started to rebuild them now, the additional 
cost, as I understand it, would be $176 million. Is that right? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is our latest thinking. 

Mr. Scuerer. To get a clearer picture of this thing, suppose the re- 
construction of these bridges had started as soon after sputnik as 
possible—what would have been the additional cost then if we had 
acted, let us say, the day or the week after sputnik? 

8 ame That is one the basis it started, let’s say, in October 
of 1957% 

“i Scuerer. That is right. What would have been that additional 
cost 

Mr. Erickson. The reconstruction cost then would have been $40 
million. 

Mr. Scuerer. $40 million ? 

Mr. Errcxson. For the bridges that had been built up to that time. 

Mr. Scuerer. And then what would have been the additional cost 
for structures authorized after October 31, 1957? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That would have been $13 million more. 

Mr. Scuerer. So then the total cost of converting—— ’ 

Mr. Ertcxson. Let’s make that clear. The additional cost of taking 
care of those structures authorized since October 1957, had it not been 
necessary to rebuild them, but had we made the modification at that 
time—that modification would have cost only $13 million. 
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Mr. Scurrer. I understand that. Then that would have made the 
total cost of converting at the time of sputnik, or immediately after, 
$53 million. Am I right? 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. And we just showed that if we started to convert as 
of this moment the additional cost is $176 million. Is that right? 

Mr. Erickson. $176 million. 

Mr. Scuerrer. And the cost of conversion at the time of sputnik, 
which was when you were actually put on notice, was $53 million, so 
the additional cost of converting now as compared to converting at 
the time of sputnik or immediately thereafter is only $123 million? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Or the cost of a missile. That isall. 

Mr. May. How does that estimate coincide with this estimate of 
aver 6 when in the 6 months’ period the additional cost was $106 
million 

Mr. Ericxson. I think they are pretty close, considering the fact 
that we are working with general figures. One thing I would like to 
call attention to here now is this 

“. Buiatnik. I am sorry, but will you please try to keep your voice 

5 Erickson. We have been talking a whole lot about numbers of 
bridges. In our estimating work, numbers of bridges to me is of very 
secondary importance. First of all, there are no two bridges that cost 
exactly thesame. When you deal in numbers of bridges you must deal 
in average values, or typical values. 

The other thing is that some bridges are wide and some are narrow. 
Some carry two lanes of traffic and some carry 12 lanes of traflic. In 
our work, therefore, we have tried as best we could to deal in dollar 
values, the cost of the bridges on the Interstate System being the first 
value from which to work. Then from that we derived the cost of the 
bridges that would be affected by this clearance problem. 

And when we deal in money values our figures work out pretty well. 
When you talk about numbers of bridges you can get all kinds of 
numbers. If you take an interchange layout, that can contain from 
1 to 15 or 16 bridges, and in counting interchanges and in counting 
road crossings it is pretty easy to get things fouled up. 

Mr. May. We have learned that if the move to increase the clearance 
had been made about the time of sputnik, in October 1957, the Govern- 
ment would have saved $123 million. 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. If the bridges now have to be revised. 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. May. What would the Government have saved if the standard 
had been properly increased in July of 1956? 

That seems to me to be some problem. Mr. Chacey, would there be 
an urgent need to increase the 14-foot vertical clearance standard if 
we had no missile program and if no one had ever heard of the Atlas 
missile or sputnik, for a proper operation of the military? Wouldn’t 
clearances have to be revised ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. I am of the personal opinion that it would be desirable 
to have a higher vertical clearance than 14 feet as we see and realize 
the potentialities of freeway construction over the next 25 years. 
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Mr. May. Exactly. 

Mr. Batpwin. Could I ask a question on this point, Mr. Chairman? 
As I understand it, Mr. Chacey, the question has to do with if there 
were no missiles entering the picture should the clearances be higher 
than 14 feet. If you take out the missiles, it leaves all of the facts 
that were available to the Department of Defense and the Bureau of 
Public Roads and to this committee in 1956, does it not ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. 

_ Mr. Baxpwin. It leaves the other conventional weapons which were 
in existence at that time. 

Mr. Cuacey. Of course this is quite hypothetical. 

Mr. Barpwin. It sure is. Then on that basis the facts show that 
the Department of Defense made a considered decision and submitted 
their comments to the Bureau of Public Roads that 14 feet were 
adequate and they made that decision and submitted that comment 
before 1956 and after 1956. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. Based on Theater of Operations 

uipment, and their experience in World War II and since. I should 
like to comment on that, that I think everyone appreciates the fact 
pie you do not just jump in and change these things every day in the 
week. 

We have had a 14-foot vertical clearance that we have lived with for 
I don’t know how many years. It goes back to when I was in college. 
I know that; and that is more years than I like to admit. But fora 
long time we have had a 14-foot vertical clearance and lived with it, 
and have had some difficulties; but with the Theater of Operations 
concept that we were working under in 1955 and 1956, it was the 
considered judgment at that time that rather than introduce into this 
highway program additional requirements, that we could live with 
this thing. ‘ 

Mr. Buatntk. For how long? 

Mr. Cuacey. If there was no freeway construction, as long as— 
from here on out. 

Mr. Buiatnix. That is a puzzle. I thought the Interstate System 
was to expedite the flow of defense material and equipment. The act 
of 1956 specifically states it shall be adequate to carry all forms of 
commerce in 1975. You apparently are looking backward. Had 14 
feet been adequate for some problems, it was adequate at that moment 
without interjection into the future. 

Mr. Erickson. Let me interject into it another thought here with 
regard to the 14-foot clearance. As Mr. Chacey has just said, the 
14-foot clearance has been the standard highway clearance for many 

ears. 
Mr. Buarntx. Can you give usanestimate? For 20 years? 

Mr. Erickson. It was adopted officially in 1925 as I recall it, by 
the American Association of State Highway Officials, and we have had 
that clearance ever since as a standard clearance. Commercial ve- 
hicles have been engineered to operate within those clearances for all 
of these years, the same as the railways have operated on a standard 
clearance of 22 feet. That was set as a requirement by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 35 years ago or more, and they have operated 
with that as a standard dimension. It is based on a safety proposi- 
tion—if a man is standing on top of a boxcar. 
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The railroad and highway transportation people had engineered 
their carriers to operate within these. So we do have these exceptional 
loads, and where we have had those in the past they have been required 
too B rate under permit, and to operate on selective routes where they 
could pass. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, you indicated that the Defense Department, 
although it would want an Interstate System of Defense Highways, 
had the intention in July of 1956, of not using the defense highways 
for such items as your 90-millimeter gun and 150-millimeter gun, the 
8-inch howitzer, the 155-millimeter self-propelled gun, your landing 
vehicles, and tank recovery vehicles. Is that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. Let me comment on that. I think this question was 
asked Mr. Whilldin, or approximately this question anyhow. I know, 
and I know I can’t discuss it because it is classified, but I know in the 
official position and policy of the Department of the Army at the 
time this was being discussed there were directives which provided 
guidance for the research and development people and requested that 
they decrease their size and weight on some of these items. 

hese things are things that were in this, and under consideration 
by these people. It is nothing that—I don’t think it is correct to say 
that these are not important. I think that the overriding thing in 
back of this was their objective to get smaller and more effective equip- 
ment for operation in theaters Be in oversea areas, not for movement 
in the United States. And that they could live with movement by rail, 
or inconveniences of alternate moves in the Zone of Interior. 

Mr. May. So you did not intend to move those pieces of equipment 
I mentioned on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Those were items of equipment we had planned to 
move by rail. 

Mr. May. We have heard Mr. Whilldin explaining the difficulties 
in moving these items by rail. 

Mr. Cuacry. That there is no question about. It is a matter of 
record we have difficulties. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, on these bridges, you testified the other 
day certain bridges on the Interstate System were bolstered up to carry 
the heavy weights of some military vehicles. Is that true? 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Why? 

Mr. Cuacey. Let us say the design standards were modified, better 
to accommodate the concentrated load. I do not want the impression 
left we can’t move these items over some of the bridges in some other 
system. That would be incorrect. 

Mr. May. Aren’t you faced with a situation now where you take a 
tank recovery vehicle and its transporter over the railroad only with 

at difficulty? The bridges of the Interstate System have been 

Istered up but the tank recovery vehicle and its transporter are too 
high to go under a 14-foot structure ? 

r. Cuacry. Of course, these are specific items that we are dis- 

ening. It does not necessarily mean it is all of the heavy items. It 

oes not mean that these are the only items that would be moved that 
are heavy, on the Interstate System. 

Mr. May. That is true. 

Mr. Cuacey. You see, there are other items. These were the ex- 
ceptions. There is not any question about it. There were these items 
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that could not move under a 14-foot overpass structure if it was 
constructed exactly to the 14-foot dimension. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. May. So it was not planned to move these items on the Inter- 
state System / 

Mr. Cuacey. These items can be moved—— 

Mr. May. On the Interstate System. 

Mr. Cuacey. These items can be moved on the Interstate System 
until you come to an overpass structure that limits it. Some of these 
in some States, the evidence is they are building to 16 feet. There are 
places on the Interstate System where you can move these items. We 
were concerned, of course, that as you continue to build this you are 
forced off of the Interstate System completely and on to the principal 
primary and secondary, but you can go around the existing routes in 
many cases. These things have been moved today and they have been 
moved in the past. What we are worrying about is the future. 

Mr. May. You know they will not be able to be moved in that 
fashion in the future, do you not? 

Mr. Cuacey. Not continuously over the Interstate System with a 
14-foot vertical clearance. The specific items you are talking about 
exceed 14-foot vertical clearance dimension. 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Cuacry. And they cannot be moved swiftly or effectively over 
the Interstate System when it is completed if it were all 14-foot over- 
pass structures, and we have to avoid that. 

Mr. Scuerer. May I make a suggestion to you? I don’t know how 
long these hearings will continue, but after we have concluded these 
hearings it will take some time for this subcommittee to make what- 
ever recommendation it is going to make, and the matter will be pre- 
sented to the full committee before they make a final recommendation, 
As I understand it today, they are building these additional strue- 
tures now at 16 feet. We have here a recommendation as of October 1 
from the Department of Defense saying that it should be 17 feet, 
and it was later changed, Mr. Chairman, to 16 feet. So why can’t 
we say at this time that it is the feeling of this committee, although 
we cannot direct them to do so, that the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Defense Department should get together again and immedi- 
ately give consideration as to whether an increase to 17 feet should 
be made. We will save weeks of time and will save millions of dollars, 
maybe, while we are sitting here on this thing. I think that is the 
only issue that divides them—whether it should be 16 or 17 feet now. 

I have been in favor, as you know, of building these highways ade- 
quate enough to meet 1975 traffic needs. The only thing that bothers 
me, as I said before, is if we increase the vertical clearance to 17 f 
whether or not a year later the Defense Department and commerci 
truckers are not going to build items, outsized items, that they will 
not be able to transport under the 17-foot clearances. I think that 
is inevitable. But we had better pick some standard and we had 
better stop. If we need 17 feet for our defense, let’s start reevaluat- 
ing it now, so that if the 16-foot clearance is going to be changed, it 
is going to be changed promptly to 17 feet, and not 2 or 3 months 
from now, while some more bridges are being built at 16 feet. 

I just feel we should at least suggest to these two agencies and to 
the administration that they reconsider this thing at the time in the 
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light of the testimony we have heard. I do not know the answer, 
but I am just saying if we should raise it to 17 feet we are going to 
face in a year or 2 years from now the fact that somebody will want 
to transport a battleship on the highways. | ar 

Mr. Buarnix. It is not a question of a battleship, but to me it is 
incredible that after the act of 1956 was passed, they accepted as 
their maximum clearance 14 feet, which had been used for the previ- 
ous 20 years, and where they had managed with it for the past 20 
years. They felt it was largely adequate as of that time, and that 
was the determination made for a so-called supermodern future net- 
work of roads. It is obvious to me, although I am not trying to 
come to any conclusion, that someone did not understand the nature 
of the future roads because only later on it became rab as more 
and more overpasses were being constructed, and finally the realiza- 
tion dawned upon them that they were boxing themselves off the 
Interstate System. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is obvious that 16 feet now is needed. There is 
no question but what we may need 17 feet. We have lost $123 mil- 
lion. Let’s stop any additional loss. That is my position. 

Mr. Buarnix. May I ask counsel how much more do we have to 
complete the interrogation of these witnesses ? 

Mr. May. I don’t think we can finish today, Mr. Chairman. Just 
a short time in the morning and we can complete it. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman, may I say on this point that there is 
only one issue, and that is whether the clearances now established as 
standards are adequate, and, if not, what the proper clearance is. I 
for one feel we should get to that issue and resolve it if we are going 
to stop building bridges today or tomorrow that do not meet the meas- 
urements. I do not think we should be worrying about hypothetical 
questions as to whether, if we did not know about missiles, whether the 
system was adequate or not. That is entirely aside from the point. 

The only question now is whether present construction is adequate, 
and if not, what is? 

Mr. Buarnix. And what assurance do we have, being laymen, that 
the determination being made now, the new determination, is based on 
any more firm ground or justification than the determination made in 
19564 We are going around and around the mulberry bush. That 
was used in the past 3 years and will it be any different than what 
we now use? It is incredible to me that the whole basis for making the 
decision was not factual. If these experts could not do it over a period 
of a few years, we are not going to do it here in a period of a few days, 
or weeks, or months. 

Mr. Erickson. Mr. Chairman, one thing I think you should remem- 
ber in all of this is that the 14-foot dimension that is set up in the stand- 
ards is the minimum. There are places and there are projects and jobs 
where to increase those clearances would be a financial hardship; and 
that is particularly true in our cities, where to raise clearances means 
additional rights-of-way and oftentimes large additional construction 
costs. 

So the standard that is set up is a minimum standard, and it is 
really not the figure that the majority of our roads are built to. Since 
these hearings started we have made a statistical study of the clear- 
ances that are being employed on these highways, and the weighted 
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average that we are building today is 14.8 feet. That is the clearance 
at will have on the majority of your roads; 14 feet 8 inches or better, 

ut we still have that 14-foot minimum with us which permits us to 
take advantage of savings in construction costs in tight areas where 
the additional clearance would be very expensive. 

+ hae wanted to leave that thought with you. 

r. May. Mr. Chairman, we are getting into another matter which 

might run a little while, so perhaps we could adjourn for today. 

Mr. Buatnix. The time is approximately 5 o’clock. If it is agree- 
able to the members of the committee the hearings for today will be 
adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p.m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a.m. 
the following day, Wednesday, February 17, 1960.) 
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or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
SpreciaL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Feperat-Ai Highway Procram, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 
a.m., in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John A. Blatnik 
(chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Blatnik, Fallon, Jones, Smith, Wright, 
Johnson, Scherer, Baldwin, Cook, Cramer, Kluczynski, Mumma, 
Robison, and Schwengel. 

Also present: Walter R. May, chief counsel; John P. Constandy, as- 
sociate counsel; George H. Martin, administrative assistant; and 
Kathryn M. Keeney, clerk of subcommittee. 

Mr. Biarnrx. The Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid High- 
way Program will resume its public hearings. 

We are completing testimony held over from yesterday by Mr. 
Chacey, of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Chacey, would you resume your seat ? 

Mr. Chacey is accompanied by Mr. Erickson and Mr. Siegle, of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. May ? 


STATEMENT OF D. K. CHACEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY ARTHUR G. SIEGLE, CHIEF, DIVI- 
SION OF DEFENSE PLANS AND OPERATIONS, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ROADS; AND ERIC L. ERICKSON, CHIEF, BRIDGE DIVISION, OF- 
FICE OF ENGINEERING, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS—Resumed 


Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, we discussed, yesterday, the presentation of 
the Department of Defense proposals to raise the standard to 17 feet, 
which was submitted to the American Association of State Highway 
Officials representatives in Boston. 

After the convention, in the early part of November, you prepared 
a memorandum, jointly with Mr. Erickson, for the attention of Mr. 
Royster and Mr. Williams, of the Bureau of Public Roads, on 
November 9, 1959. Do you have a copy of that memorandum ? 

Mr. Streeter. I think I have. 

Mr. May. Would you explain the purpose of the memo and then 
read it for the benefit of the subcommittee 
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Mr. Srecte. At that time we anticipated the early approval of the 
recommendation for increasing the vertical clearance to 17 feet, and we 
wanted to make sure that before—we wanted to make sure that when 
we issued instructions to the field that we would—we could take 
advantage of any possible economies in putting this into effect. So on 
October—actually on October 30, Mr. Erickson and Mr. Chacey and 
I, and Mr. LaBoon, who is with me in my office, discussed possible 
economies in putting this into effect. Mr. Tallamy had requested that 
we do this, and this memo reports upon that discussion. 

Mr. May. Would you read the memo, Mr. Siegle / 

Mr, Sircxe, It reads: 


In anticipation of the Secretary’s early approval of the recommendation for 
increasing vertical clearances for overhead structures on the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways, Mr. Tallamy requested that prior to draft- 
ing instructions to the field there be explored the feasibility of accepting means 
of accommodating oversize vehicles other than providing the 17-foot clearance at 
each structure. He mentioned specifically the possible use of the off-and-on 
ramps of diamond interchanges, and the use of a depressed graveled roadway in 
the median. He requested that any other means by which modification of 
existing structures might later be accomplished be considered now for possible 
adoption as a standard for new construction. 

On October 30, Mr. Erickson, Mr, Siegle and Mr. LaBoon discussed this matter 
with Mr. D. K. Chacey. 

In considering the possibilities of constructing depressed roadways within the 
median or shooflies around grade separation structures, it was learned from 
Mr, Chacey that Department of Defense requirements for avoidance of shock and 
Vibration precluded acceptance of graveled surfaces for specially constructed 
roadways of any pattern. Since some future oversize vehicles will also have 
heavy axle loads, it is necessary that all roadways to be utilized have intermedi- 
ate or high-type paved surfaces. Geometric and structural requirements alone 
make doubtful the possibility of any savings on new construction as a result of 
resorting to depressed roadways or shooflies. The requirement for paved sur- 
faces on specially constructed roadways eliminates them entirely as an economic 
substitute for providing 17-foot vertical clearance for the main roadways. 

In considering the possibility of using ramps at interchanges as a means of 
bypassing restricted clearances on the main roadways, it was apparent that the 
cost of modification of ramps to meet geometric requirements for snug under- 
carriage clearances, long turning radius and off-tracking may frequently exceed 
the cost of increasing the vertical clearance over the main roadways. This is 
particularly true in one-third of the States where vertical clearance standards 
have already been increased to 15% or 16 feet. Review of 49 States current 
vertical clearance standards showed that— 


and there follows a table, the first column headed “Vertical clearance 
group, feet” and the second column “Number of States,” and the 
third column “Accumulative percentage.” 

The entries for vertical clearance groups is 16 and over, number of 
States 13, accumulative percentage 27; 1514 to 16 is 3, and the per- 
centage is 33 percent; 15 to 1514, 19 States, percentage 71; 1414 to 
15, number of States 14, and the estimated percentage 100. 


It was recognized that the diamond-type interchange may require very little 
change in channelization design or vertical alignment of the ramps and that 
normally it would be cheaper to modify this type of interchange than to in- 
crease the vertical clearance over the main roadways. It was further recog- 
nized that at some of the very complex interchanges, some special designs and 
routings of oversize vehicles may be found more economic than provision of 
17-foot vertical clearances over all main roadways involved. 

However, the operational disadvantages of encountering occasional structures 
with less than 17-foot vertical clearance was also recognized. Even with ad- 
vance warning signs, there is considerable hazard, particularly under conditions 
of military exigencies, in permitting occasional substandard structures on main 
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roadways. The cost of damage to a single missile caught at a substandard 
structure could well exceed the cost of providing the 17-foot clearance at the 
few exceptional structures (such as diamond interchanges) on an entire route 
across a State where slight savings could be accomplished by routing oversize 
vehicles over interchange ramps of modified design. In the face of the very 
real operational hazards involved, no relaxation of the 17-foot vertical clear- 
ance requirement was considered justified except possibly at very complex 
interchanges. 

It was concluded that: (1) The Department of Defense requirement for 
intermediate or higher typed paved surfaces for all roadways built to accom- 
modate oversize vehicles eliminates depressed roadways in medians and shoo- 
flies around grade separation structures as an economic substitue for providing 
17-foot vertical clearance for main roadways; (2) operational hazards, includ- 
ing expensive damage to missiles, preclude use of ramps at normal interchanges 
(including diamond type) in lieu of providing 17 feet clearance on main road- 


ways; and (3) designs of complex interchanges involving a number of grade- 
separation structures should each be studied individually to determine whether 
some savings can be made by special designs and routings in lieu of providing 
17-foot vertical clearance for all main roadways involved. 

Mr. Scuerer, What are shoo-flies? 

Mr. Srecie. A shoo-fly is a runaround road around one of these 
structures of a temporary low type. 

Mr. Biarnik. It is a temporary bypass for an emergency route? 

Mr. Streeter. Perhaps the word “temporary” as applied here is not 
quite adequate. We normally think of them as temporary, but in this 
ease if they were provided as a substitute, of course, it would be the 
permanent substitute arrangement. 

Mr. May. So this seems to be an answer to any proposal that we 
do something else instead of raising the clearance to 17 feet, except 
in the case of very complex interchanges ¢ 

Mr. Stecte. That is correct. 

Mr. May. And then it might be more economical to do something 
else to bypass the complex structures. 

Mr. Siegle, why wasn’t this study made much earlier, when the 
problem first arose ? 

Mr. Strctx. This study was made at the time we were preparing 
instructions to the field as to how to apply this new standard. It was 
necessary to avoid misunderstanding, nd we had had some questions 
already developed—developing, as to alternate possibilities. This 
was necessarcy for clearance instructions for application of this new 

uirement. 

r. May. Out of this study there might have come one or two 
other solutions for specific structures other than raising the structure 
to 17 feet. There might have come those solutions, but those solu- 
tions did not come about as a result of the study. I notice on page 1 
you say 13 States have a vertical clearance of 16 feet and over. Is 
that an accurate statement ? 

Mr. Stectn. This was based upon the practice of the Bridge Divi- 
sion, or, rather, it was based upon the experience of the Bridge Divi- 
sion in reviewing the vertical clearances to which we were building 
and approving structures. This question of standards is rather a 
difficult one because it involves allowances for resurfacing, and it can 
be tallied up in different ways, depending upon whether we are con- 
sidering allowances for surfacing or not. In this case these were 
the actual clearances between the road surface and the clearance of 
the structure that the Bridge Division had been reviewing and was 
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familiar with, and this was a summation of the practice on a gross 
clearance between the pavement and the underclearance. 

Mr. May. Does this statement indicate that 13 States build gener- 
ally to 16 feet and over, or always build to 16 feet and over? 

Mr. Srmeie. This was the general practice in those States: That 
these 13 States were generally building to 16 feet and over, based 
upon the plans that the Bridge Division had reviewed. And this 
again—while we use the word “standard” here, the standard may also 
and more frequently be thought of in terms of clearance plus this 
allowance for surfacing. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, this information may have come about 
because of or due to the material you reviewed. Asa practical matter, 
are there 13 States that build at 16 feet and over? 

Mr. Erickson. I would have to say “yes,” but I would have to 
explain that answer for you. The 13 States that are listed in this 
memorandum as building clearances, building their underpasses with 
clearances of 16 feet or more—that does not necessarily mean that all 
of the structures they build are in that category. This information 
was taken from our review records, and we found in those review 
records—— 

Mr. May. May I interrupt for just a moment, Mr. Erickson? 
Mr. Chacey, what did you assume was meant by the figures shown 
on page 1? Could you show Mr. Chacey a copy of that memorandum? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. May. What is your interpretation of those figures, Mr. Chacey? 

Mr. Cuacry. It was my general interpretation of the figure, and 
I think we used the words— 
approximately 13 States were building the structures on the Interstate System 
to a 16-foot vertical clearance. 

‘ oa May. And those 13 States were not building at less than 16 
eet 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct. I think you should make note of the 
date at which this information was furnished. This was late, as far 
as any discussions in the Department of Defense were concerned—— 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Cuacey. This was after we had written our letter of October 1. 

Mr. May. Yes. This may have been reviewed later in the restudy. 

Mr. Cuacey. I’m sorry. 

Mr. May. This information may have been reviewed later in the 
study after the 17-foot proposal was made. 

Mr. Cuacey. It may have been. 

Mr. May. How did you interpret the information set forth relating 
to the 1514 to 16 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, the same as we did the 16-foot information. 
We did not think of it as something that maybe there was a few more 
or a few less, but we thought generally this was an expression of the 
trend, or of the activity in the various States in this regard. 

Mr. May. You interpreted this to mean that 13 States had a stand- 
ard of 16 feet and built structures at 16 feet and over on the Interstate 
System. Is that true? 

Mr. Cuacey. My interpretation was that about 13 States—— 

Mr. May. It says 13. 
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Mr. Cuacry. We knew that this came from the plans and specifi- 
cations. It had been reviewed by the Bureau of Public Roads and we 
knew there might be an exception to it from the standpoint of 
standards. 

Mr. May. You mean an exceptional structure in a given State? 

Mr. Cuacery. That is correct. You get into these complicated 
structures where you have, let’s say, a three-level structure. The first 
one might be 16 feet, but the others, if you add to them it becomes 
quite an economic consideration, and it does not necessarily mean that 
every structure on the system will be to that vertical clearance dimen- 
sion. Generally speaking, yes. 

Mr. May. We will hear ata that on December 7 you notified the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense that presently one-third of the States 
are providing vertical clearances on their portions of the National 
System of Intersttae and Defense Highways of 16 feet or more, and 
two-thirds are providing 15 feet or more. So you evidently did reply 
on those figures ? 

Mr. Cuacry. That was a brief summary statement. I think in 
other statements we have used the word “approximately” and I know 
this subject came up in discussions as to the exactness of this figure, 
and I recommen that we not be specific in the one-third; that it 
was approximately one-third. 

Mr. May. I quote: 

Presently one-third of the States are providing vertical clearances on their 
portions of the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways of 16 feet 
or more and two-thirds are providing 15 feet or more. 

Mr. May. And this was the information submitted to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense to enable him to make a decision. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct, but I want to simply say this in all 
fairness to the Secretary and to this question that is before you: I 
did explain to them that in any official communication we should use 
the word “approximately” because we were not certain of the exact- 
ness of this figure in all States. 

Mr. May. Why didn’t you use “approximately” in the fact sheet? 

Mr. Cuacey. For brevity. Generall speakin , this is the picture. 

Mr. May. What would “approximately” mean? Yousay one-third 
of the States. One-third would be 16. 

Mr. Cuacey. In my honest judgment it could have been 12 instead 
of 13. It could have been 14 instead of 13. It could have been 10. 

Mr. May. What did the Assistant Secretary of Defense believe ? 

Mr. Cuacry. He believed that approximately one-third of the States 
were building to this standard. 

Mr. May. All right. 

Mr. Erickson—— 

cae Siecie. Could I say something, if I may, on that particular 
point ¢ 

Mr. Scuerer. Just a minute now. I am trying to fiad out the 
Papo of the question. One-third is what? Sixteen? 

r. Cuacey. Actually 13 isn’t exactly one-third. 

Mr. Sircie. In my mind 13 was reported as 27 percent and 8 more 
States building to 1514 or 16 feet were reported as 33 percent. ‘his 
Fives some perspective of the problem with which we are dealing, and 

think it was a very accurate expression of the dimensions of the 
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problem as confirmed by the fact that our review of all the structures 
that have been authorized since July 1, 1956, that are over 16 feet, 
will be just about 30 percent of the total; which gives the same 
impression that this discussion gave to Mr. Chacey. 

r. May. I am sure of that, Mr. Siegle. We are talking here about 
13 States building to 16 feet and over. Mr. Erickson, what are the 
13 States? 

Mr. Ericxson. The States that have built—— 

Mr. May. No. 

Mr. Erickson. What is your question. 

Mr. May. What are the 13 States building to a standard of 16 feet 
and over? What States did you use when you prepared this memo- 
randum! What States make up the 13? 

Mr. Erickson. The 13 States that build to 16 feet—that is the 
gross clearance we are talking about now / 

Mr. May. Right. 

Mr. Erickson. We are talking about a clearance of pavement, the 
top of the pavement, to the low portion of the structure that forms 
the obstruction. Those States are Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, 
Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Oregon. 

Let me explain this just a minute to get this as clear. These 
ane the States that have built structures up to 16 feet on the Interstate 

ystem. 

Mr. Scuerer. Since 1956. 

Mr. Erickson. Since 1956. 

Mr. May. All structures, or some structures? 

Mr. Erickson. No, not all structures. That is the point I want to 
make clear. 

Mr. May. One structure, or some structures 

Mr. Scurrer. Counsel, let the man answer. He tried to answer this 
same question before and you interrupted him twice. Let him finish 
his answer. 

Mr. Erickson. I will give you some indication here as to how this 
thing runs. We take the State of Arizona as one of the States that 
builds a 16-foot clearance, and during the period 1958 and 1959 we 
atest from that State six bridges at 14 feet, four bridges at 15 feet, 
and two bridges at 16 feet. 

Let us take the State of Maryland, which has had a standard clear- 
ance on their important highways of 16 feet for several years. Even 
with that standard to shoot at they don’t always make it. During 
that period in Maryland we approved one bridge at 1414-foot clear- 
ance, one at 1514, and four at 16, and we get 16 feet when we can, and 
when conditions are such that it is impossible to get it the standard is 
not a law. It is something that can be used in a flexible manner, and 
where you can get by with something less, and it is worth several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or in some cases several million dollars, to hold 
that clearance down, it is helpful. 

Mr. Fation. Are those bridges you speak of on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, Mr. Erickson ? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes, sir. That is my understanding. Yes. I can’t 
swear to that, but that is the figures that I have. 

Mr. May. A very major point, Mr. Erickson, is the fact that Mr. 
Chacey, when he received these figures, by his testimony, he says that 
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he interpreted this to mean that 16 States built at 16 feet and over, 
and he recognized that there will be a possible exception now and then 
within those States. 

I would like to point out—— 

Mr. Erickson. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Erickson. I think you are belaboring a point here because in 
all of this discussion we talked to Mr. Chacey numerous times about 
this clearance proposition, and I don’t think there was any question in 
his mind as to what was meant when we said “these States build to 16 
feet and these go to something less.” There is a range of flexibility in 
this whole thing. But here are States that do this whenever it is prac- 
ticable or reasonable to do it. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, Mr. Chacey has testified about his inter- 
pretation of these figures. This becomes important because later on 
this certain information was submitted to other people who were 
forced to make a decision on whether or not to retain the 17-foot verti- 
cal clearance that was proposed, or move it back to 16 feet, and it was 
moved back to 16 feet. 

I would like to point out that you used Alabama as one of the 13 
States building at 16 feet and over. Alabama has built 12 structures, 
10 of which are less than 16 feet. 

I would like to point out another State you used was Arizona, and 
we heard from Arizona. Arizona said that their standard of vertical 
clearance up to October of 1959 was 14 feet, 9 inches. 

Mr. Erickson. That is possible. 

Mr. May. You also mentioned North Carolina as being one of the 
13 States to build at 16 feet and over. North Carolina, in answer to 
us, said that their standard was 14 feet, 6 inches, and they have on the 
Interstate System 178 structures of less than 16 feet. 

Mr. Erickson. That may well be true, Mr. May, but when you 
asked these questions you have gotten from them their minimum 
standard. The minimum standard set up in the Interstate System re- 
quirements is 14 feet. Yet I don’t thing there is any State that 
builds, actually builds, a structure at 14 feet from the top of the pave- 
ment to the low steel or low concrete of the overhead structure. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Counsel, what was that State you just quoted 
as having reported to you that. it had 178 structures on the Interstate 
System ¢ 

Mr. May. North Carolina. 

Mr. Scurrer. Those 178 structures, of course, were not built since 
1956. Only a handful were built since 1956. 

Mr. May. These figures do not show how many. I suppose the 
Bureau of Public Roads can tell us. 

Mr. Erickson. I have a little information on there that might en- 
lighten you a little more. In 1959, these are the plans that came 
through the Washington Office, so it does not give the whole pictures, 
but in North Carolina in 1959 they built 20 structures at 14 feet. 
These may be off the Interstate System, I am not sure; 14 feet 8 
inches, four; 15 feet 2 inches, two; 16 feet, two; and one at 16 feet 
3 inches. 

These were plans that came through our Office, and this was just 
a listing of what the State had submitted, and what was approved by 
our field office. 
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Mr. Scuerer. When you say “built” you mean approved ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is approved. 

Mr. Scuerer. You thy op how many were built. 

Mr. Erickson. I don’t know how many were built. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, were you surprised to learn this informa- 
tion today 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, as far as I am concerned, I think in all honesty 
if this proves that instead of 13 States there were 3 or 4, I would 
be surprised. 

Mr. May. You may be surprised, Mr. Chacey. We had heard testi- 
mony the other day from Mr. Stevens that six States actually have 
or had a minimum vertical clearance of 16 feet. Six, not thirteen; 
and of those six, two States had built structures of less than 16 feet. 

Mr. Cuacey. I think it is important that I add to that that we had 
no knowledge, and frankly we were not concerned, with what the 
were doing for the civilian economy, when we wrote our letter of Octo- 
ber 1, 1959. 

Mr. May. That is not too important. The important point is that 
this information relayed to you by the Bureau of Public Roads and 
relayed by you to the Assistant Secretary of Defense had a bearing, 
S had important weight on the Assistant Secretary in making his 

ecision. 

Mr. Erickson. Mr. May, I don’t like to interpose this way, but you 
are talking about standards, and standards are minimums. 

Mr. May. Weare not talking about standards. 

Mr. Erickson. That is what you said just a minute ago. You 
said four States have standards. 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Erickson. As far as actually what they do is concerned, these 
standards are actually important as to the least that they would, the 
same as the standard that is set up in the interstate standard system 
of 14 feet. Yet we know that States are building up to 16 feet and 
a little bit more. 

Mr. May. There is no question that there are occasions in every 
State perhaps, due to the topography where they build 

Mr. Erickson. I am not talking about topography now, Mr. May. 
T am talking about the height that they build on the ordinary case, 
the ordinary terrain, where you have to build a fill up to the overpass 
structure to cross over the road. 

Mr. May. That is true. 

Mr. Erickson. I am not talking about where you are in a deep cut 
or out in the mountains some place, where you may have 150 feet. 

Mr. May. We have already heard that Alabama has a standard 
of 16 feet and you testified Alabama built six bridges at 14 feet and 
four at 15 feet, and two bridges at 16 feet. 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. And in North Carolina we had testimony they had built 
14 feet, 14 feet 8 inches, 15 feet 2 inches, and two at 16. 

Mr. Buiatnrk. On that point, Mr. Erickson, you read that in North 
Carolina the standard of minimum clearance was 16 feet, and then 
you read a list of numbers of projects approved last year. 

Mr. Erickson. If I gave you the impression that the standard was 
16 feet, that is erroneous. I didn’t mean to leave that impression. 
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Mr. Buatnix. What you mean in your reference to North Caro- 
lina is those States that have a clearance of 16 feet or more. 

Mr. Ertcxson. Yes. Those are States where we have built bridges 
of 16 feet or more. Those 13. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Most of the bridges? 

Mr. Erickson. What is that? 

Mr. Buiatnrx. Most of the bridges? 

Mr. Ertcxson. I can’t say definitely it would be most. 

Mr. Buarnrx. You said definitely in North Carolina 20 structures 
are built at 14 feet. 

Mr. Erickson. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Buatnix. Let me finish. Four structures at 14 feet 8 inches, 
two at 15 feet 2 inches, and only two at 16 feet, and one at 16 feet 3 


inches, out of a total of 29. That leaves only three structures that are 
16 feet or over. 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Buarnig. And it is only 10 percent. 

Mr. Scuerer. Didn’t he also say he does not know whether these are 
all built on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Biatnix. I am assuming—— 

Mr. Erickson. That istrue,too. I don’t. 

Mr. Biarnix. Whether they are built or not, they will certainly 
not be changed until they are approved by the Bureau, and once they 
are approved they are going to be built to the approved clearance. 

Mr. Scuerer. They may not be changed if they are on a primary 
system other than the Interstate Gyutamn ethene we are not increasing 
the standard. 

Mr. Fation. Could I clear up one thing in my mind? These are 
applications for approval ? 

- Erickson. These are plans that have been submitted for ap- 
roval. 
: Mr. Fation. The States asked for this height. You haven’t had 
anything to doa—— 
r. Ertcxson. No; we have not asked for anything. 

Mr. Fatton. You say you have a minimum of 14 feet. 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Fation. And then they can go to a maximum of—— 

Mr. Ertcxson. Of whatever is feasible for a particular location. 

Mr. Fation. And it is up to them to make the application for that 
vertical height ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is true. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, isn’t it true that you arrived at the 13-State 
figure by using the 108-D 1956 estimate in part ? 

Mr. Erickson. That was part of the information and I have the 
standards that the States submitted at that time in front of me. 

Mr. May. Before you read them, Mr. Erickson, at that time the 
States, in making up their 108—-D estimates, used as a basis for making 
the estimate a vertical clearance standard of 16 feet. However, in 
practice thereafter many of those States did not build all structures 
at 16 feet on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Erickson. That is true. Let me explain one other thing here 
that might give you a little light on this thing: Much of the work 
that has been done on separation of structures on the Interstate System 
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so far has been in cities and in urban areas where clearance require- 
ments are more important and more, let me say, more difficult to 
obtain. 

Mr. Scuprer. More costly. 

Mr. Erickson. They are more costly than they are in the rural 
areas. And for that reason some of the information that we have on 
current work may be slanted to take care of that kind of a situation. 

Mr. May. You made your point. It must be emphasized here, 
Mr. Erickson, that the fact that this information referred to Mr, 
Chacey was not accurate—— 

Mr. Erickson. Wait a minute. You said it is not accurate? 

Mr. May. It is not accurate. 

Mr. Erickson. I will have to ask you to explain that. 

Mr. May. Well, as it was set forth, Mr. Chacey testified that his 
interpretation of this was that 13 States built at 16 feet and over— 
not occasionally built a structure of 16 feet, but generally built at 
16 feet. 

Mr. Scuerer. I will have to admit, Mr. Erickson, from reading 
your letter of November 9 that 1, without any further additional in- 
formation from you—I would have to arrive at the same conclusion 
as counsel does in this case. If there was some additional explanation 
made to Mr. Chacey, of course, that might change the interpretation. 

Reading this letter I would come to the same conclusion as does 
counsel. 

Mr. May. We do not want to spend too much time on this point 
now, but I would like to read some of the States that you listed to 
make up the 13 States proposed to be building 16 feet and over, 
These States, in answer to the questionnaire, gave their minimum 
vertical clearance standard. I realize there will be occasions when 
they build higher than that, but this was their standard, and we 
must assume for the moment that many of their structures would be 
above this height: Alabama, 16 feet; Arizona, 14 feet 9 inches; Colo- 
rado, 16 feet; Georgia, 15 feet 334 inches; Maryland, 16 feet; Mis- 
sissippi, 14 feet; Missouri, 14 feet 9 inches; Nebraska, 15 feet; New 
Hampshire, 16 feet; New Mexico, 16 feet; North Carolina, 14 feet 
6 inches; Oklahoma, 16 feet ; Oregon, 15 feet. 

Mr. Wrieut. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricur. It is my understanding that prior to the actual erec- 
tion of an a. the ra must su ae to the Bureau of Public 
Roads its proposed design for your approval. 

Mr. Wricur. From your testimony I gather that it has been the 
— of the Bureau of Public Roads to allow a certain amount of 

atitude so as to accommodate the wishes of the States in those in- 
stances where relatively higher structures seem to be warranted. _ 

Mr. Erickson. That is generally true. We are interested pri- 
marily in our review to see that the minimum requirements have 
been met. Now, to say that we will take anything over the mini- 
mum, that is not correct, because there is a question of economics that 
comes into this thing. 

Mr. Wricut. The minimum requirements heretofore had been 14 
feet. 
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Mr. Erickson. The minimum requirements under our Interstate 
standards at the present time, up until January 27, were 14 feet. 

Mr. Wricur. So that you would not have approved a structure 
submitted for construction at a vertical clearance level below 14 feet. 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wricutr. And you may or may not have approved one sub- 
mitted for construction at a level above 14 feet ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. Depending on the size. 

Mr. Wricur. I am wondering why it was that in the State of Mon- 
tana, whose reply to the January questionnaire was read into the 
record yesterday, they were planning to build 10 structures, having 
previously built at a standard of 15 feet, and asked the Bureau for 

rmission to build these at a new standard of 17 feet, and were 
instructed to redesign those bridges back to a 15-foot standard. Why 
did that happen if you have been allowing this latitude? Why, for 
instance, was Montana not permitted to go ahead on the 17-foot level it 
pro ¢ Why was it told instead to redesign its structures at a 
15-foot level ? 

Mr. Erickson. I think I can explain that. The Montana High- 
way Department, after the October 1959 meeting in Boston, went 
home with the idea that all structures from now on would be built to 
17 feet ; the final approval would come through as a matter of course; 
and they went home and changed their plans for some particular 
structures that they had on their program for immediate contract. 
They made this revision and then submitted the plans some time later 
for Bureau approval. 

By this time it had become evident that the 17-foot clearance was 
not the fixed figure that they had assumed it to be when they left 
Boston. In the meantime there had been a question of whether the 
17 feet would be approved, and whether it would be beaten down to 
some other figure, or raised up, but the 17-foot was not firm. Conse- 
gently our field people out in Montana and our regional office at 

ortland did not feel privil to approve this 17-foot clearance, the 
og being considerably above what Montana had been building 
in the past. 

As I recall the situation, in Montana they had been building their 
structures with 15 feet of clearance prior to the Boston meeting in 
October of 1959. 

Mr. Wricut. You say that the Montana people went home from 
the Boston conference under the impression that the new standard 
was to be a firm 17-foot minimum. Isn’t 1t true that most of the 
State highway people went home from that conference under that 
same impression ? 

Mr. Erickson. A number of them did, I know. 

Mr. Wricut. Didn’t they get that impression from the action of 
the American Association of ‘State Highway Officials meeting itself, 
which resulted from the report of Mr. Tallamy to that meeting? 

Mr. Erickson. I assume so. Yes. And they also might have been 
reinforced in that from the discussion after that meeting in the 
mee Committee of the Association, where the bridge engineers dis- 
cussed this problem as to what to do; and, of course, it did appear to 
all of us who were there at that time that the 17 feet would go 
through. We in the Bureau, of course, were in no position to tell 
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a State that it had gone through—that we must comply with the 17 
feet. But anyone who was there, I think, hadn’t any question in his 
mind but what it would eventually be approved. 

Mr. Wricur. In other words, at the time of this meeting in Oc- 
tober of last year it was the general impression of the representatives 
of the Bureau of Public Roads that a 17-foot standard would prob- 
ably be adopted ? 

Mr. Erickson. There wasn’t any doubt about it. 

ma Wricut. Meanwhile something happened to change that situ- 
ation 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Wrieut. And you were in doubt between that time and last 
month, when the 16-foot standard was officially adopted ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Wricut. During this time the people from the various States 
actually were in ae, Sie of a quandary to know just what the new 
elevation standard would be, weren’t they ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is true. There was an uncertainty as to just 
what would come out of this thing after it had been delayed and had 
been set up for further consideration. 

Mr. Wrieut. As I understand it, these Montana people, to get back 
to the particular illustration, had gone ahead and destined these 
structures at the 17-foot elevation ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Wricut. They submitted these designs and were instructed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads to redesign them to a 15-foot level? 

Mr. Ertcxson. I can’t say that it came about in just that form, 
but the State was advised certainly that under the existing situation 
the Bureau would not or could not approve the 17 feet. 

Mr. Wricut. So they subsequently did redesign them, whether on 
your specific instructions or not ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That I don’t know. I don’t know whether they 
redesigned them or whether these particular jobs have ever been put 
up for contract or for bids. 

Mr. Wricnt. I think probably it would be more desirable from 
their standpoint if they had not redesigned them to 15 feet, because 
now they would have to redesign them to 16 feet, wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Erickson. Now they have to go back and change them again. 
_ Mr. Jones. May Task Mr. Chacey a question ? 

Mr. Biatntx. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chacey, under section 7 of the Highway Act of 1944 
and section 109 of the act of 1956, what is the responsibility of the 
Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Cuacry. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, as I recall 
section 7, is authorizing the designation of the Interstate System, 
but it did not identify in there any specific responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Jones. Over and beyond the designation, it stated that you 
would work in concert with the Bureau of Public Roads and the State 
highway departments in designating the routes. 

Mr. Cnacry. I think that was understood, but I don’t think it is 
specifically required. I don’t think there is any question but what 
it was understood that the coordination would be accomplished. 
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Mr. Jones. And what would be the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Defense under the 1956 act ? 

Mr. Cuacey. The responsibility of the Department of Defense, as 
I understand it, under the 1956 act, is to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the Secretary of Commerce and the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Jones. Has the Department of Defense actively engaged in 
that participation ? 

Mr. Cuacey. We have, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What contributes to the fact that there is a discrepancy 
based upon the fact that the Department of Defense has not with any 
degree of certainty transmitted to the Bureau of Public Roads infor- 
mation as to the defense requirements in the designing of these bridges 
and overpasses ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, sir, I think that the record shows that we did 
transmit to them specific information on this subject. The fact that 
it was a difficult problem and took us considerable time—that, too, 
there was no question about. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think there is any requirement of the Depart- 
ment of Defense from time to time to examine the physical progress 
being made on the Defense Highway System ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, of course, the annual reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Secretary of Commerce are available 
tous. We do discuss these subjects at our level—— 

Mr. Jones. From observation, or just academically ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Out in the field inspections ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

_ Mr. Cuacry. Out in the field inspections. 

Mr. Jones. How would the Bureau of Public Roads know the de- 
fense requirements if they did not observe the structures themselves? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, of course, our interest in this is in two areas. 
One is functional and the other structural capability. 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes. Let’s stay with the latter and examine that first. 
~ Mr. Scuerer. May I interrupt, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. You were not here yesterday, but I think we have 
covered this time and time again in the last few days of hearings. It 
is in the record. 

Mr. Jones. If it is in the record, fine. We will not go any further, 
and we will stop right there if it is already in the record. I will not 
take the time of the committee. 'Thank you. 

Mr. May. May we make that November 9, 1959, memo of Mr. Siegle 
to Mr. Royster exhibit 36? 

Mr. BuiatnrK. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 36” for iden- 
tification and will be found in subcommittee files.) 

Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, do you have a copy of the letter from Mr. 
Tallamy to the Secretary of Commerce dated October 27, 1959? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Screrer. Before we pass to the next subject, Mr. Counsel, let’s 
clarify one more point with reference to these Montana bridges. Mr. 
Erickson, how many bridges were involved in this Montana con- 
troversy ? 
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Mr. Ertcxson. I don’t recall at the moment, but there were some 
five or six structures involved when I got into it. How many more 
later, I don’t know. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now, they have had to make these changes in plans, 
but actually none of these structures have yet been built, have they? 

Mr. Erickson. That is true. They come at a time when they could 


not be built by now. 

Mr. Scuerer. The loss is restricted to whatever the engineering 
costs are in change of design. 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. You do have acopy of that letter? 


Mr, Srecie. Yes. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Constandy to read it. Will 
you follow it, Mr. Siegle? 

Mr. Srecte. Yes. 

Mr. Constanpy. The memorandum is dated October 27, 1959. It 
is to the Secretary of Commerce from the Federal Highway Adminis- 


trator: 
Exurstr 37 


Subject: Vertical clearance of bridge structures 

Section 108(i) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (section 109(b) of 
title 23, United States Code) requires that the geometric and construction 
standards for the Interstate System shall be approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce in cooperation with the State highway departments. The basic 
standards were approved by Secretary Weeks on July 17, 1956. The vertical 
clearance of bridge structures as specified therein was 14 feet plus an allowance 
for future resurfacing of the roadway pavement. The general clearance being 
used at present therefore is about 141%4 feet. The maximum height of vehicles 
— the public highways is generally restricted by State law or regulation to 

feet. 

Before the standards were approved in 1956 there were discussions with the 
Department of Defense which resulted in their concurrence in the 14-foot verti- 
cal clearance figure referred to above. Subsequent thereto, the missile develop- 
ment program has disclosed the necessity for an increase in this figure to 17 
feet. We have had numerous discussions with appropriate Department of De- 
fense representatives as to the possibility of altering their missiles, the com- 
ponents thereof, or the carrier vehicles. We are advised that it is not possible to 
alter the units to permit continued construction of 14-foot clearances, and by 
letter of October 1, 1959, from the Chief of Transportation, USA, Maj. Gen. 
F. S. Besson, Jr., I am requested officially to seek the necessary change in 
standards. 

At the meeting of the American Association of State Highway Officials in 
Boston on October 10, 1959, I advised the executive committee of the request 
of the Department of Defense for a change in the standards which would pro- 
vide for a 17-foot clearance on rural sections of the Interstate System and on 
an appropriate circumferential route in urban areas provided some other satis- 
factory alternative in the urban area did not exist. The executive committee, 
after discussion, unanimously approved the request of the Department of De- 
fense and on Sunday, October 11, they presented the matter to the American 
Association of State Highway Officials Committee on Administration which con- 
sists of the chief administrative officials of all highway departments. The 
matter of changing the specifications was put to a vote and unanimously ap- 
proved, as was the executive committee action of the day before. 

This completes the action required by law insofar as the adoption of stand- 
ards “in cooperation with the State highway departments” is concerned. How- 
ever, before it can become effective your approval is needed as Secretary of 
Commerce. 

I recommend that the change be approved by you so that it can be made effec- 
tive at the earliest possible date. It does not apply to structures already con- 
structed or being constructed, nor does it apply to projects under design, the cost 
of which would be excessive to alter. The estimated increased cost for the re- 
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maining structures to be built is estimated to be about $313 million. In view of 
the vital defense needs brought about by the advance in rocketry, I am convinced 
that it is important for us to approve the Department of Defense recommenda- 
on. 
. So far as existing structures are concerned, the Department of Defense will 
have to analyze them one by one to determine the best means of providing for 
ge of rockets. Probably in the great majority of cases this may be ac- 
complished by constructing or using short bypasses. However, the Department 
of Defense may in the future have to provide for the alteration of some existing 
structures. 
Attached is a copy of the letter from General Besson to which reference is 
made herein. 


Mr. May. Mr. Siegle, I might mention one sentence in the second 
paragraph here, which says: 


Before the standards were approved in 1956 there were discussions with the 
Department of Defense which resulted in their concurrence in the 14-foot 
vertical clearance figure referred to above. 


We have testimony on that point, and I might also point out that 
as of 1956 Mr. Tallamy was not associated with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and so he happened to have no knowledge of that. Mr. Siegle, 
do you have a copy of the letter from the Secretary of Commerce to 
the Secretary of Defense dated November 12, 1959? 

Mr. Strate. Yes, I do. 

Mr. May. May we make this previous October 27 letter exhibit 37, 
Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Buarnix. The letter from the Federal Highway Administra- 
tor to the Secretary of Commerce. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 37” for 
identification and will be found in subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. May. I will ask Mr. Constandy to read the letter from the 
Secretary of Commerce to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Constanpy (reading) : 


38 


The Honorable the SecrETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I have received a memorandum from the Federal High- 
way Administrator in this Department forwarding a letter to him from Maj. 
Gen. F. S. Besson, Chief of Transportation, U.S. Army, with respect to revision 
in the standards for vertical clearances on overpasses on the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

The Army Transportation Corps has requested that the standards be raised 
from 14 feet to 17 feet vertical clearance for overpasses, at an estimated cost of 
$313 million. This increase in the cost of the highway program is entirely 
defense related, since it is explained that the extra clearances are required for 
the transportation of missiles in all parts of the country. 

I have the legal authority to approve or disapprove this increase in standards. 
The increased cost of these standards under present law would come from 
the Highway Trust Fund, which is already running a deficit even though we have 
reduced considerably the amounts placed under obligation. Any substantial 
cost increase which is entirely defense related will certainly raise in the minds 
of the Congress and the highway user groups the question of charging this cost 
to national defense budgets or otherwise from general appropriations. Numer- 
ous individual Congressmen raised the issue during recent hearings on the in- 
creased motor fuels tax. While I have not formulated any definite policy on this 
subject, it is desirable to give consideration to this situation before approval 
of this costly increase in standards. 

Our evidence of the necessity for this change in standards is the letter from > 
General Besson (copy attached). I will appreciate your advice on this matter 
from both policy and budgetary points of view. 

Sincerely yours, 


SEcRETARY OF COMMERCE. 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make that letter exhibit 38 ? 

Mr. BiatnitK. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. May. We have just heard on October 27 Mr. Tallamy recom- 
mended that the Secretary of Commerce approve the proposed 17-foot 
standard, and on November 12 the Secretary of Commerce referred the 
matter to the Secretary of Defense. Mr. Chacey, hereafter did you and 
tee Besson meet with Mr. McGuire, Assistant Secretary of De- 

ense 

Mr. Cuacey. We did, sir. 

Mr. May. What took place at that time? 

Mr. Cuacry. At that meeting we discussed generally the action that 
the Chief of Transportation had taken on behalf of the Department 
of Defense, some of the reasons for taking that action and the posi- 
tions of the various military departments. I don’t know how much 
detail you want me to go into, Mr. May. Does that generally cover 
the area ? 

Mr. May. What did the Secretary ask you to do? 

Mr. Cuacey. During his conference, there was a general discus- 
sion of the subject. The Secretary requested that we learn from the 
Bureau of Public Roads the cost of increasing the vertical clearance 
to 16 feet, and also requested the representative of the Department of 
the Air Force to es tt on a current basis their needs with respect 
to clearance standards. 

Mr. May. You were asked to obtain an estimate of the cost of going 
to 16 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, did you prepare such an estimate for Mr. 
Chacey ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. Yes. 

Mr. May. Will youexplain that estimate to the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Erickson. y prepared an estimate at the request of Mr. Chacey 
showing the additional cost of increasing the vertical underclearance 
on overpass structures on the Interstate System from 14 to 16 feet. 
The estimate takes into account the fact that 13 States already have 
constructed bridges with 16-foot underclearance. This adjustment 
is reflected in the second item of the estimate. The reference to toll 
bridges and tunnels listed in the 108-D study, we did not have suf- 
ficient information available to include the cost of revising these facili- 
ties. 
As far as the larger bridges are concerned, the work required to pro- 
vide a 16-foot vertical clearance would be small, mostly changes in 
sway braces. 

In regard to most tunnels, provision for a 16-foot vertical clearance’ 
would be tantamount to the construction of a new facility. Most of 
these tunnels have been constructed to clearances of about 14 feet. 

Approximately 48,000 structures will be constructed on the Inter-- 
state System. Of these structures less than, half will be affected b 
changes in vertical clearance requirements. Four copies of the grap 
showing the percentage increase in costs for underclearances, 14 to’ 
16 feet, were attached to the memorandum transmitting the estimate. | 

Mr. May. So that we won’t be delayed too long in going over this , 
estimate, Mr. Erickson, I think that the subcommittee would like to 
know the savings that would result in now revising the structures to 
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16 feet instead of 17 feet and the difference in costs in building the 
future structures at 16 feet instead of 17 feet. Do you have those 


m- figures 

ot Mr. Erickson. I have the figures that are contained in this esti- 

he mate here, which are divided into three items: construction of new 

nd bridges to the 17-foot height ; 16-foot height 

de- Mr. May. Could we stay with that just for a moment. What would 
the cost be ? 


Mr. Erickson. That would be $195 million. 
Mr. May. So that if you built the structures—— 


at Mr. Erickson. That is additional cost. 

nt Mr. May. We are now talking about structures to be built in the 
3i- future. 

ch Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

er Mr. May. So if the bridges in the future were built to 16 feet in- 


stead of 17 feet, the savings to the Government would be $195 million ? 
Or is that the total difference including the cost to the State? 


is- Mr. Ertcxson. That is the additional cost, according to this esti- 
he mate, of raising these bridges to 16 feet instead of 17 feet as we had 
ce previously estimated. 
of Mr. May. Future bridges? 
ct Mr. Erickson. Future construction, new bridges. 

Mr. May. So to be clear, if the future structures are built at 16 feet 
ig instead of 17 feet, the result in savings will be $195 million ? 


Mr. Scuerer. That isn’t what he is saying. He is saying build them 
to 16 feet, over and above the present elevation—— 
r. Mr. Erickson. That is from a 14-foot base. 
Mr. Scuerer. It would be $195 million. 
Mr. May. How much would it then cost to build the structures in- 


stead of 14 feet to 17 feet ? 
xy Mr. Erickson. That was set up in our October 6 estimate as $330 
ce million. 
t., Mr. Scurrer. That is new bridges? 
ve Mr. Erickson. That is new bridges to 17 feet. 
nt Mr. May. So that if the bridges were built at 17 feet instead of 16 
iH feet, it would cost an additional $118 million; is that correct? 
f- Mr. Ertcxson. That is right. 
1- Mr. May. Now suppose the existing structures that now appear on 


' the Interstate System were revised, were revamped to 16 feet, how . 
0- much would the cost be ? 


in Mr. Erickson. That is set up here as raising the bridges that are 
already constructed. There is $250 million. 

0° Mr. May. $250 million to revise them to 16 feet ? 
of Mr. Erickson. To 16 feet. 

Mr. May. How much would it cost to revise them to 17 feet ? 
ke Mr. Ertcxson. That was $330 million. 
i ee Mote, So that would be an added cost, if you revise the structure 
to 17 feet—— 
0’ Mr. ‘Erickson. If you went back and revised all of those structures 
that had been built in the program—— . 
1S , Mr. May. Theaffected structures, 
0 Mr. Erickson. The affected structures that had. been built under - 


0 | the program, to give you the 16-foot clearance, that is what it would | 
cost. 
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Mr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Erickson, you talk about present structures; are 
you talking about the structures that have been built since the 1956 
act 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is true. 

Mr. May. Aren’t you talking about other structures that now exist 
on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Erickson. When we go back to existing facilities, that is the 
facilities that are included in those roads that have been incorporated 
into the system, such as your toll roads and your older construction, 
that is another figure. 

Mr. The IT asked you, Mr. Erickson, is when were 
these structures built 

Mr. Erickson. Since the 1956 act. 

Mr. Scurrer. Wait a minute. Iam lost. You said that the raising 
and rebuilding of the 4,250 bridges which have already been con- 
structed on the Interstate System since the 1956 act to 16 feet would 
cost $250 million. | 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Raising them to 17 feet--—— 

Mr. Erickson. $330 million. 

Mr. Scuerer. Only $70 million more? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is right—$80 million. 

Mr. Scuerer. More? 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. You are only talking about a foot, 
you know. 

Mr. May. Is this statement accurate, Mr. Erickson: If we were now 
to build all future structures at 17 feet instead of 16 feet and if we were 
to go back and revise the existing structures built since 1956 to 17 feet 
instead of 16 feet, the total additional cost would be $198 million? 

Mr. Ertcxson. I don’t know that I understood just what you said. 
Will you repeat that ? 

Mr. May. $118 million plus $80 million. $118 million is the addi- 
tional cost to build the future bridges at 17 feet instead of 16 feet. 
The $80 million would be the cost of reviaing the older structures to 
17 feet instead of 16 feet. $80 million plus $118 million, $198 million. 

Mr. Scuerer. According to his testimony, that is right, $198 million 
more from 16 to 17 feet. 

Mr. Ericxson. That is right. 

Mr. May. That does not take into consideration the older structures 
on ow" older facilities. You don’t have any figures on what that might 
cost 

Mr. Ericsson. Raising the older structures, to go back and revise 
them, we have used a figure of $480 million. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the 16 feet, though. 

Mr. Erickson. That is for anything, and I think I can explain that 
to you. 

r. Scuerer. Wait just a minute. That is raising and rebuilding 
6,150 bridges to 16 feet. That would cost $480 million? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. And in the ween estimate that we gave 

you, we prepared on October 6, for 17 feet, we used that same figure 


on the basis that these older structures have all—I wouldn’t say all, 
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but the majority have been built to the 14-foot clearance requirement 
and whether you go in and raise them 2 feet or 3 feet, the cost isn’t 
going to be materially different. 

Mr. Scuerer. These structures to which you are now referring are 
structures on the Interstate System that may have been built as far 
back as the 1930’s. 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, we have talked a lot about the bridges 
built, say, back in the 1930’s, but isn’t it true some of the structures 
on the existing facilities have been built much more recently, perhaps 
in the last couple of years? 

Mr. Erickson. That is true, some of them. 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Wrieur. Mr. Chairman, just for the sake of clarification, I 
would like to pursue this thought just a little further. 

Mr. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wrieut. Why is it that there is a different figure insofar as it 
concerns the bridges constructed since 1956, to revamp them to 16 feet 
from the figure to revamp them to 17 feet, if you quote the same 
figure for revamping the older bridges? 

Mr. Ertcxson. The reason for that is that in estimating the cost of 
raising those bridges that were built since 1956, a considerable por- 
tion of those bridges have been built to a figure of 16 feet and they 
will not have to be touched. 

Mr. Wricur. I see. 

Mr. Erickson. But when you goto 17 feet 

Mr. Wricut. You have to touch all of them, whereas in regard to 
the older bridges, you have to touch all of them anyway ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Wricut. And therefore, assuming that you have to do any- 
thing to an overpass, it costs just about the same amount to raise it to 
17 feet as it would to 16 feet ? 

Mr. Erickson. That is pretty much the way it is, because if you 
have to fe in there and raise it, whether you raise it 6 inches or a foot 
and a half, you still have to go in there. 

Mr. Wricur. I understand. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Buatnrg. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I think counsel has started on a new and proper line 
of questioning, but I think we should complete these figures for the 
record at this point. 

Let me ask you this question: What is the total cost, then, of rais- 
ing all structures, bridges on the Interstate System to 16 feet. When 
I say “all structures” I mean the construction of the new bridges 
that are presently being built, the bridges that have been built since 
the 1956 act and all other structures that have been on the Interstate 
System since the 1930’s; that total cost is $925 million, isn’t it? 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scurrer. Estimated cost? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is the estimated cost. 

Mr. Scuerer. Before you go any further, let’s get these figures. 
Then the additional cost of raising them to 17 feet, that is the next 
figure we ought to have, shouldn’t we, Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Buarnig. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. The additional cost of raising them to 17 feet. would 
be how much? We have $118 million increased cost for the new 
bridges that have not been built ; $80 million additional cost of raising 
the structures that have been built since the 1956 act for a total of $198 
million, you said it would cost the same to raise the old structures to 
17 feet as it does to 16 feet; that would be an additional $480 million, 
so your total cost then, as I see it, would bk—— 

Mr. Wricut. Take the difference between those built since and 1956 
and add it to this figure and you would have it. 

Mr. Buarnix. My figure comes up to $1,124 million. 

Mr. Erickson. $1,123 million is what we are using for the total. 
$1,123 million has been the estimate for raising everything to 17 feet, 

Mr. Scuerer. And the additional cost from 16 feet to 17 feet, which 
is the thing we have before us, would be the difference then between 
$1,123 million and your $925 million; is that right ? 

Mr. Wrieut. $200 million. 

Mr. Scuerer. $198 million. 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson, we want to make clear, when we are talking 
about affected structures, we are eliminating certain structures in 
certain urban areas. 

Mr. Erickson. That is true. 

o- May. So affected structures would be rural and circumfer- 
ential—— 

Mr. Erickson. We had in this estimate made an allowance for those 
routes which pass through cities that have bypasses. 

Mr. May. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scuwencer. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scuwenecet. I would like to ask Mr. Erickson a question on just 
a little phase. This total figure of $1,123 million for the total cost, the 
increase is very low. I was wondering whether you knew what per- 
centage of the total ton-mile traffic is being benefited by this increase, 
this improvement from 16 to 17, or 14 to 16, or the total volume of 
traffic that is going to be benefited by this raising / 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is a pretty difficult thing to say, but I think we 
must recognize the fact that if the Interstate System is built to a 
higher verical clearance standard than we have had in the past, it will 
eventually affect the State laws that govern the height of vehicles. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Under present law, the present maximums ¢ 

Mr. Erickson. Under present law, the only people that would be 
benefited besides the national defense, which is all of us, would be those 
haulers who haul special items such as transformers and machinery 
items of different kinds that require higher clearances than are nor- 
mally provided on our highways. 

Mr. Scuwencer. Would that be 1 percent of the total or less? 

Mr. Srecie. Let me answer this from the standpoint of defense 
movements which we are considering here particularly. The Depart- 
ment of the Defense gave us this figure of 1,015 movements overheight 
at the time they sent us this letter of October 1, 1959, and this 1,015 
has been discussed here. This 1,015 trips would represent one trip in 
about 75 million on the highway. 

Mr. Scuweneet. One in 75 million ? 
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Mr. Sieciz. Or about one in 11 million trucks. In other words, 
there are 11 million trips made by trucks for each one of these over- 
height movements and these thousand trips we are talking about 
include those over 13% feet. The 131% to 14 feet represent 452 of 
those, so we are talking about an infinitesimal part of the total num- 
bers of trips. 

Mr. Scuwencet. You are actually talking less. We are spending 
then for the defense phase of this $1 billion finally, if we carry 
through on this 17 feet, we will say, $1,123 million for 11,000 of the 
total traffic so far as defense is concerned. 

Mr. Stecux. If we were talking about this particular kind of a move- 
ment; however, the Department of Defense has made clear to us In 
their letter of October 1 that they are thinking of both size and weight 
problems and of future weapon systems and so on, and it would have 
to be considered on that basis rather than upon the basis of any current 

acetime military movement, which is infinitesimal, but this would 

ave to be judged rather on the basis of future military requirements 
and future uses of this Interstate System for something else, I would 
think, this being in peacetime, this 1,015 is not an impressive figure 
at all in relation to total number of trips. 

Mr. Scuerer. Would you repeat that figure again. I wasn’t pay- 
ing any attention. 

Mr. Stecte. 1,015 trips that we have been discussing here-——— 

Mr. Scuerer. For oversize. 

Mr. Srecte (continuing). Of trips over 1314 feet clearance, the 
Department of Defense moved in 1958, represents about one trip in 
75 million on the highways, or about one in 1 million trips by trucks. 

Mr. Wricur (presiding). Mr. Siegle, the standards have not been 
erected historically to accommodate just the majority of the traffic, 
have they ? 

Mr. Srecte. No, sir. 

Mr. Wricutr. Were we to set out a standard to accommodate the 
majority, we would discover that a majority of movements are pas- 
senger cars, wouldn’t we 

Mr. Stecix. This is correct. I tried to make this clear by referring 
this to both number of trucks and to vehicles, all vehicles, so that you 
could get the picture both ways. 

Mr. Wricur. If we were concerned merely with a majority of the 
traflic, why we could get by with a 10-foot clearance or an 8-foot 
clearance or maybe a 6-foot clearance. 

Mr. Srectr. That is right. In our regular designs on highway 
capacities, we take the highest car, for example, as design criteria. 

r. Scuwencen. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wricut. May I ask this question and then I will recognize 
you. Do you concur with the testimony of Mr. Leonard last week in 
which he stated that the number of oversize defense shipments has in- 
creased astronomically in the last 10 years and that the future pros- 
pects indicate further increases in the numbers of such shipments? 

_Mr. Stecie. I don’t know about this 1,015, how it compares with 
similar numbers in some years prior. In either case, the figure is not 
an impressive figure in relation to total movements. 

Mr. Wricur. Do you feel that the number of oversized require- 
ments is increasing ¢ 
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Mr. Srecix. I don’t know. This, certainly we do have the new 
movements of the Atlas missiles which I think he said were on the 
order of 25 or 30 by his company over the past several years, just 
what proportion increase this may be, I don’t know. 

Mr. Wrieur. Mr. Chacey, you have some figures, I believe, for 1959, 
Do they show an increase over those 1958 figures ? 

Mr. Cuacey. They do, sir. 

Mr. Wrieur. They do, Is it an impressive increase ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Well, it is pretty easy to—— 

Mr. Scurrer. What is the increase ? 

Mr. Cuacey. The total change in percent is a plus 71 for the year 
1959 against the year 1958, and let me clarify this one point. 

These are figures that were furnished us by our regional military 
traffic management offices in the Army area commands. They do not 
include all movements. They include the majority at least of those 
movements which were certified essential to national defense. 

Mr. Wrieut. Those figures indicate a 71 percent increase? 

Mr. Cuacey. In the total reports of 1958 and 1959 requesting the 
same information, in their totals they show an increase of a plus 71 
percent for the year 1959. 

Mr. Scuerer. Of oversized shipments? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is right, sir, of only the shipments over 1314 
feet in vertical dimensions. It has nothing to do with a shipment that 
is overwidth or overweight. 

Mr. Scuerer. The question is, How much has it increased in pro- 
portion to the total vehicular traffic or total truck traffic? That has 
also increased, hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I think so, definitely. There isn’t any question but 
what this could not be justified on a volume basis. It isn’t a volume 
problem. 

Mr. Wricut. This has never been the question. 

Mr. Cuacey. Not as far as I have been concerned. 

Mr. Wricur. Excuse me. I didn’t mean to interrupt you, Mr. 
Scherer. | 

Mr. Scuerer. You were asking Mr. Siegle his opinion and isn’t it 
your opinion also that if we increase the clearance to 17 feet, and 
there seems to be some evidence that we should, in view of the rela- 
tive costs, isn’t it your opinion, however, that as soon as we get it to 
17 feet there is going to be a demand for additional oversized ship- 
ments or oversized shipments that will require a vertical clearance in 
excess of 17 feet, both from private carriers and from Defense? 

Mr. Srecve. Yes, sir; that is true, regardless of what clearance we 
have. 

Mr. Scurrer. It is the history of this matter? 

Mr. Srece. 

Mr. Wricut. May the Chair make an observation at this point. 
We have one other witness that we would like to hear this morning 
if time will permit. Mr. Schwengel had some questions he wanted 
to direct to the witness. 

Mr. Scuwencex. Yes. I am very much impressed with this per- 
cent that has been referred to and I think it relates to a problem here 
and to some answer to the problem as we consider, especially, how we 
are going to finance this increased height and who should carry this 
load of the cost. 
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This is the reason I am getting this in the record. Now I have one 
other question I would like to direct to Mr. Erickson. 

In your opinion, if we increase this to 17 feet, the vertical clearance 
will there in turn be a demand to increase the minimum weights an 
standards for the States in the future if this happens? 

Mr. Erickson. If you increase the vertical clearance, would there 
be a tendency to increase weights? 

Mr. Scuwencet. In the States? 

Mr. Ertcxson. Not necessarily in my opinion. There undoubtedly 
would be some agitation to increase height but I don’t think it would 
mace follow that there would be agitation to increase weights 
materially. 

Mr. peiesamen Whatever the increase, it would be reflected in 
a State problem because the demand then would be to increase the 
heights and minimum standards for all the roads and all the high- 
ways in the States and, therefore, what we do here could very well 
create @ very serious — for the States who are now having 
difficulty financing and keeping up the building and maintenance 
of the road system; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Erickson. I wouldn't say that would necessarily follow, Mr. 
Schwengel. There would be, undoubtedly, agitation to increase the 
vertical heights which, in the majority of the States now, is about 
1214 feet. We have some that go above that, some States permit 1314. 
I think we have one State that has a 14-foot height, but as far as that 
pesecting into the weight of the vehicle, I couldn’t say that would 
necessarily follow. 

Mr. Scuwence.. One other question: By increasing this height to 
17 feet, what percent of the traffic other than defense traffic would 
be benefited and what type of traffic? 

Mr. Ertoxson. Well, as far as a spapeneneg is concerned, I couldn’t 
give ou any idea on that at all. But the people who would be bene- 

ted besides the defense pecnie would be your special haulers, your 
heavy haulers that haul heavy electrical equipment such as genera- 
tors, transformers, and that kind of a thing that has considerable 
height and therefore it takes a wide to carry it. 
r. Scnerer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Wouldn’t increasing this to 17 feet also create a 
demand for the increasing of standard heights and widths of trucks 
to take advantage of this? 

Mr. Erickson. I am sure there would be some agitation to increase 
the heights because I think we all recognize the fact that the truckers 
mt peeeranlly trying to increase the permissible heights of their 
vehicles. 

Mr. Scurrer. That means greater weights then, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Erickson. Not necessarily. The bulk hauler is the man—— 

Mr. Scuerer. It may mean greater weights, would it not; if you 
add a foot or two to a truck and fill it with commodities, it is 
going to increase the weight ; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Erickson. But the fellow who wants the higher truck is the 
fellow who is hired to haul the lighter commodity. 

_ Mr. Scuerer. It is conceivable it is going to increase the weights 
im some instances, isn’t it, if you create more space to haul loads? 
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Mr. Erickson. Not necessarily, in my opinion. In my opinion 
that doesn’t necessarily follow. 

Mr. Scuerer. It doesn’t necessarily follow, but it may. 

Mr. Erickson. It could. 

Mr. Scuerer. If I get a couple hundred more cubic feet in my 
truck it is going to increase the weight, depending on the kind of 
commodity I haul, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Srecrz. I would like to comment on this, if I could. I think 
that an increase in height would affect the weight. The most constant 
53 that we have in transportation that I know of is the density 
of the cargo, that is we have a certain, using statistical terms, 
frequency distribution of cargo densities in different classes. 

is is the stuff that is to be moved and if we are striving for the 
most economic means of moving this, and we are trying to tailor a 
vehicle and a highway to the optimum designs to move this cargo at 
the lowest cost per ton-mile, then we work our problem around this 
cargo on density so that if any time we increase the physical di- 
mensions of the truck in which we are hauling these loads, we are 
increasing the average weight 

Mr. Scurrer. The potential, at least, for increasing weight is 
there; is it not? 

Mr. Stecir. There is this potential and certainly a height in- 
erease, which increases the cross section, increases the weight per 
lineal foot of the truck and I think it definitely would have affect 
on the weight. 

Mr. Scuerer. I certainly agree with you, and if I was in the 
trucking business, I would want to take advantage of that. Now 
when you increase the weight, not in all instances, I agree, but when 
you increase the weight potential at least, that means you are 
going to have to increase the structural design of your bridges and 
the pavement, will you not, to carry that weight? That is what 
the XASHO tests are going to show, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Erickson. No; I don’t think so. Not as far as the bridges 
are concerned. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is all a Sra of degree, isn’t it? Certainly 
if I double the size of my truck—— 2 

Mr. Erickson. Here is the thing I think we shouldn’t overlook in 
talking about the effect of this increased height potential that will 
come along with the increased vertical clearance and that is that the 
type of haul that governs the weight, even under our present type of 
construction we have only 14 feet; we are held down in most States 
to 1214 feet. The vehicle that governs as far as weight is concerned 
is the fellow who is hauling gasoline, oil, steel, or lead. 

Mr. Scuerer. If he hauls steel, he just piles it higher. 

Mr. Erickson. He controls the weight and he has no concern 
about vertical headroom at all. ' 

Mr. Scuerer. If he gets vertical headroom then he is going to ask 
for an increase in width? 

Mr. Erickson. The fellow concerned about headroom is the fellow 
hauling barrels or boxes which takes up a lot of room but doesn’t have 
much weight. But the weight of your vehicle, as far as the weight 
limitations that will be set by law in the future, will be governed by 
these haulers of heavy articles, that is, dense cargo, rather than the 
bulk cargo. 
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Mr. Scuwenee.. Mr. Chacey is trying to answer further. 

Mr. Cuacey. I am very much concerned about the implications that 
can be drawn as a result of a very brief discussion of this problem. 
One, the problem of density of cargo, as Mr. Erickson has pointed 
out here, is with carriers who are not at all concerned with weight. 
The weight has no concern whatsoever. They put on 4 feet of steel, 
they have overloaded the truck, they don’t need 14 feet, they don’t 
need 17 feet, it has no relationship whatsoever. So the high density 
cargo that affects the weight does not require the vertical clearance 
with the exception of possibly, in our interest, a radar component. 

Now, again, from the standpoint of the weight, there are two 
aspects of weight and they are very important, each one of them. 
One is the gross vehicle weight, but a more important one is the 
distribution of that weight. 

Weight becomes a problem only when its distribution is such that 
it has concentrations which exceed the capabilities of the structure 
to carry it efficiently. 

So we are he conscious of that and that is the reason we are 
striving to put light axles under some of our vehicles so we can 
distribute that load and not create a greater destructive effect or 
greater deterioration on the pavement than is common for the com- 
mercial type vehicle. 

Mr. Scuerer. Over the last 10 years trucks have been increasing in 
size; have they not? Haven’t they been constantly increased in size 
haven’t we constantly increased the weight, hasn’t that been one o 
the considerations or one of the things that has bothered us about 
the effect that these increased weights would have on pavements and 
bridge structures ? 

Mr. Cuacey. There isn’t any question about a trend—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Have we been worrying about that uselessly ? 

Mr. Cuacey. There isn’t any question about a trend to increase the 
size of commercial vehicles and there will be changes. That is one of 
the reasons that a Committee on the Economics of Motor Vehicle Size 
and Weight was established by the Research Board to study this. 

Mr. Scuerer. Isn’t that what we are doing in the Illinois road tests; 
namely, determining the effect of additional weights on roadbeds? 

ad Cuacey. This will contribute greatly to the resolution of the 
problem. 
peaks, Scuerer. We just have a difference of opinion in the experts 

re. 

Mr. Erickson. What we are trying to find out in Illinois on the 
testing is what can we economically build for? In other words, how 
much will it cost to provide additional capability and what is the 
aeeelity of these various sections that are being tested ? 

a Scurrer. A lot of people don’t worry about dollars around 
ere, 

Mr. Cuacry. At the time we determine the most economic relation- 
ship, then the laws will have to control the size and weight problem. 

Mr. Wricut. May the Chair inquire as to the disposition of the 
members of the committee? It is now 5 minutes or 4 minutes until 
12. It had been our hope to place one more witness on the stand 
this morning whose testimony probably could be taken in a very few 
minutes. I don’t want to be in the position of cutting anybody off. 
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Mr. Scuerer. I think, Mr. Chairman, we should adjourn for the 
simple reason that this committee has it resolution on the floor this 
afternoon. ‘There is on the floor also the withholding bill for city 
income taxes. 

Mr. Wricur. Are there other questions at this point which you 
would like to direct, at this point in the record to these particular 
witnesses ? 

Mr. Scuwencet. I would like to ask that this question be gotten 
for us, and that is what percent of the private traffic, that is, non- 
defense traffic, will be benefited? We have the figure now that one 
truck or one vehicle out of every million in defense area is going to be 
benefited by increasing this minimum to 17 or 16 feet. 

Mr. Srecie. Out of 75 million trips of all kinds, or 11 million trucks, 

Mr. Scuwencet. OK. That is a little better than what I have 
stated. Is there some way, Mr. Erickson, for us to get an answer 
from you, or Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes; there is, and what it would involve would be 
to go to the States and obtain from them the number of permits that 
they have granted in, say, a year’s time, for vehicles having a height 
of over 1314 feet. 

Mr. Scuweneev. Would it be difficult to find out just what type of 
traffic this is and who would be benefited ? 

Mr. Ertcxson. That will take a little more effort, but I think we 
could get an indication as to the type of people that are or would be 
benefited the most, and as has been stated Nefore, the people who 
would be benefited most would be your electrical equipment haulers, 
oil well machinery haulers, and people in that kind of business, 

Mr. Scuowence.. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that the Bureau 
of Roads, or someone, be directed to get this information because I 
—- is very valuable information and we ought to have it in the 
record. 

Mr. Wricur. Without objection, I will ask that you make an effort 
to bring as reliable a report on this as you can for our submission in 
our records, 

Mr. Erickson. There is one thing I do want to call attention to. 
Any information that we would get would be the data that would 
come from the States’ permits and it wouldn’t include intracity haul- 
ing or intracounty hauling. 

r. WRIGHT. We have a gentleman who, at the request of the Con- 

ess, has been here all morning, a Mr. G. E. Germane, who is Director 

or Transportation Policy in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense for Supply and Logistics. With the forbearance of the 

ar ga I am going to ask Mr. Germane to come and take the stand 
riefly. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chacey, Mr. Erickson, and Mr. Siegle. 

If Mr. Germane would come forward, we will try to be as brief 
as we ibly can. 

If the members of the committee will remain for just a few minutes, 
we will try to dispose of this portion of the testimony as quickly as 
we possibly can do so. bet 

Mr. Scuerer. I just want to note my objection to continuing after 
12 o’clock for the simple reason I am going to be criticized for not 
being on the floor when this resolution is heard. If this gentleman’s 
presence is more important than mine on the floor-—— 
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Mr. Wricut. Dr. Germane, would it be convenient for you to come 
the back this afternoon, inasmuch as this committee does have a resolu- 
a tion of its own, which will be on the floor presumably in the session 

today 
Mr. GerMane. I will be glad to return any time at your convenience. 
you Mr. Wricutr. Thank you for being here and for waiting us out, 
ar and forgive us for having to be more longwinded in our questioning 
of the other witnesses than we thought we would be. If you could be 

ten back this afternoon we would appreciate it very much. 

—_ This afternoon we will hear from Dr. Germane and from Dr. York, 

one as well as others. If you will be back at 2 o’clock and if the members 

> be of the committee would be reasonably prompt, we can resume at that 
hour. 

cks, Thank you very much. 

ave (Thereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee was recessed to recon- 

vene at 2 o'clock this day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

hai 

ght Mr. Wrieut. The Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid High- 
way Program will be in order. 

of ur first witness for this afternoon is Dr. Herbert F. York, Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering for the Department of Defense. 

we Dr. York, I see you have already assumed the position in the witness 

1 be chair. It is a pleasure to have you with us. You may proceed, 

who Counsel. 

ers, Mr. May. Dr. York, for the benefit of the subcommittee would 
you briefly state your duties and responsibilities ? 

eal 

se I STATEMENT OF DR. HERBERT YORK, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND 

the ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

fort Dr. York. I am responsible for supervision of all research and 

1 in engineering in the Department of Defense, acting for the Secretary 
of Defense in this capacity. 

| to, Mr. May. Doctor, we have had testimony earlier in these hearings 

uld that on October 1, 1959, Mr. A. F. Bird concurred in a letter directed 

aul- from General Besson to Mr. Tallamy which contained a request. that 
the vertical clearance standard on the Interstate System be raised 

on- from 14 feet to 17 feet. When Mr. Bird concurred in that letter, was 

ctor he acting on your behalf ? 

y of Dr. Youn: Mr. Bird works under my supervision. Yes. 

the Mr. May. Were you aware of the vertical clearance problem ? 

and Dr. York. I did not discuss it with him at that time. No. 

Mr. May. Did you know that the vertical clearance problem existed ? 
gle. Dr. Yorx. I don’t really know whether I did or not. If I did, I 
rief wasn’t very thoroughly aware of it, to say the least. 

Mr. May. When did you first become aware—— 
ites, Dr. Yorx. That is, this particular vertical clearance question. 

y as Mr. May. Yes. When did you first become aware that there was 


pat ome perpen being given to raising the standard from 14 to 
eet? > 

not Dr. York. I became personally aware of it perhaps in November 

an’s of last year. 
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Mr. May. What took place at that time? 

Dr. York. Mr. McGuire, who was the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Supply and Logistics, brought the question up in a con- 
versation we had. 

Mr. May. Did you make any recommendation to the Secretary at 
that time ? 

Dr. York. No. I read correspondence which he had, a sheaf of 
correspondence which he had, from various persons working in re- 
search and engineering—General Schriever, General Medaris, and 
—~ some of the correspondence that he had from General Besson and 
others. 

What was your question again ? 

Mr. May. Did you make any recommendation ? 

Dr. Yorx. Did I make any recommendation ? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Dr. Yorx. No. I read the correspondence over and said that the 
conclusions that he was coming up with made sense to me. So I did 
concur in what he was saying, but I did not make a separate and dis- 
tinct recommendation. 

Mr. May. We have had testimony that General Schriever in a 
letter dated August 1 of this past year, 1959, stated that the matter 
had been thoroughly reviewed by his staff, and he fully concurred 
ba the increase in the 14-foot fimitation to 17-foot. He also said 

at: 

Although the trend of the ballistic missile weapons systems appears to be 
toward smaller physical dimensions, there are certain present requirements 
that will need a 17-foot clearance— 
and exhibited as an example the F-1 rocket engine, which when 
loaded on a flatbed trailer would easily exceed the 14-foot limitation. 
Then he went on to say that the impact of the development of propul- 
sion systems in the 1, 5, and 10 million-pound range cannot be evalu- 
ated at this time. He said the present state of the art does not clearly 
indicate whether certain propulsion engines will take the form of 
larger individual units, or clusters of smaller units. Do you agree 
with General Schriever ? 

Dr. Yor. As you have read it, yes. 

Mr. May. Could you explain to the subcommittee what the trend 
might be in future missile systems ? 

. York. The primary trend in missiles is toward smaller missiles 
so that—and I am speaking now of the missile itself—the followon to 
the Atlas and Titan is the Minuteman, and there will probably be in 
the future other long-range missiles which are perhaps even smaller 
than the Minuteman. Almost certainly most of them will be smaller 
than the present Atlas and Titan. 

There are possibilities that lead to bigger rockets, but these are not 
missiles. In the Department of Defense we have considered for use in 
connection with Dynasoar, and with other space systems, a rocket 
which would perhaps be 14 or so feet in diameter. That is the diam- 
eter of the tank; 160 inches is the number we frequently talk about. 
This means a 16-foot clearance, or something of that sort. But there 
is no firm program in this size at the present time. There are studies 
on things of this size. 
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Mr. May. It is then quite possible that in years to come there will 
be developed missiles and missile systems requiring a greater vertical 
clearance on highways than 14 feet. 

Dr. Yorx. It is possible. 

Mr. May. Would a 14-foot limitation handicap the designers of 
these missiles ? 

Dr. York. The bridge—transportability, and that means all of the 
questions of transportation; namely, bridge clearances, gross loads, 
and so forth, are limitations which all of our designers have to take 
into account. It is one of the constraints that is put on to the design 
of any system. This applies not just to the missile systems, but to all 
sorts of things. 

If the designers had a larger—had larger road clearances | 
this removes one of the constraints that they have to work under, an 
it makes the design job easier. There is no telling what—there is no 
telling in what kind of equipment this might show up in the future. 
It might be a missle or it might be something we have not thought 
about at all, where a better job could be done if you could make it 
bigger. Removing design constraints always makes the designer’s 
job easier, and vertical height is one design constraint. 

Mr. May. You mentioned, Dr. York, that your responsibilities 
cover more than missiles. Would a 14-foot vertical clearance be some 
handicap in the transportation of some of the other items coming 
within your jurisdiction ? 

Dr. York. Yes. There are items where—there are existing items 
in the Army where a larger clearance would be, I don’t know whether 
to say helpful or whether to say very useful, but there are other kinds 
of items where a relief in the constraints on height would be useful. 

Mr. May. You mentioned space vehicles and you also mentioned 
missiles. Could you explain the difference ? 

Dr. York. A missile in our terminology is a rocket carrying a pay- 
load that goes directly from here to there along a so-called ballistic 
trajectory; whereas a space vehicle is something which is launched, 
and after reaching an altitude in the 100-mile-or-more range, it then 
turns over and levels out and goes into orbit. 

Mr. May. Can you speak of the planned use of our ICBM missil 
and how they are going to be transported, and where in the country 

Dr. Yorx. The ICBM missiles of the Atlas and Titan class are 
manufactured at a facility established for this purpose, and then they 
are transported to a base, and they stay there from then on. I mean, 
the transportation is needed for getting them from the point of manu- 
facture to the point where it is to be installed. In other words, there 
is no intention to make these systems, the big missile systems, mobile. 

Mr. May. So if we were concerned only with transportation of such 
items as the Atlas and Titan missiles then it perhaps would not be 
ore that all of the structures to be built throughout the 40,000 
miles of the Interstate System be raised to, let us say, 16 or 17 feet. 

Dr. York. Well, it might not. In the first place, it is apparent] 
possible to transport these things under 14-foot clearances, althoug 
with the Atlas it is not dmiretle: if you have to disassemble parts of 


it and then put it back together again when you arrive at the missile 
Site. 
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_As to what—as to the extent over which it is important to have 
higher clearances in order to give a clearcut answer to that we would 
have to know where all our missile bases would be for the next 50 

ears, I gather from what I have read here; and I am sure no one 

ows where we are going to establish them over that period of time, 

On the other hand, we do use air transportation for these, and you 
can possibly limit this to the question of having sufficiently high 
bridges between airports and missile bases, where the airport is not 
very far. 

Mr. May. You mentioned that the Atlas missile can be disassembled 
partially for purposes. Is that true? 

Dr. York. Well, you have to take certain pieces of equipmert off of 

the Atlas that are normally a part, but which can be removed if it is 
essential to do so. } 
_ Mr. May. These are the vernier engines on which we have had some 
testimony previously, to the effect that when the vernier engines are 
removed the Atlas missile on its transporter then reaches a height of 
13 feet, 10 inches. Does that sound reasonable to you? 

Dr. York. Yes. 

Mr. May. And we have also had testimony that with the rig the 
have developed, they can lower that an additional 4 inches, whic 
brings it down to 13 feet 6 inches. 

Dr. Yorx. That is right. It is a fairly complicated way of doing 
it. That is a possible way of transporting Atlases. It is not a desir- 
able doing it. 

_ Mr. May. It would be preferable if the vernier engines could be 
installed in the manufacturing plant. 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. 

Mr. May. Dr. York, there seems to be a considerable amount of evi- 
dence that the vertical clearance standard must, be raised. Could you 

ive us your opinion on what the answer should be? How high should 

ose clearances be built? 

_ Dr. Yorx. From the point of view of defense research and engi- 
neering, which I am speaking from, you cannot come out and say there 
is no way to calculate a specific height, but I can say with certainty 
there that the higher the better, because the lower it is, the more 
constraints that are placed on the weapons system designer, and we 
have plenty of evidence that on systems which exist, as opposed to 
systems under development, that 14 feet to say the least is extremely— 
it makes it extremely awkward. ; 

Mr. May. Are we saying that the vertical clearance standards should 
be as high as the country could afford to spend for such structures? 

Dr. Yorx. Well, yes. I would like to say I do concur with the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense’s statement that 16 feet looks like a good 
number, considering everything. From a research and engineering 
point of view, the higher the better. 

Mr. May. So 17 feet, proposed back last October, would look even 
better to you ! 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. From a development point of view, the higher the 
better, and 17 is higher than 16. But that is just one of many possible 
points of view here. I would not recommend 17 feet, or any other 
number, solely because of the development problem. . 

Mr. May. Thank you very much, Doctor. That is all the questions 
T have. 
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Mr. Wricut. Are there any questions on my right? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Wricut. On my left? Mr. Cramer? 

Mr. Cramer. I have one question. I am glad to see you in, 
Doctor. I had the privilege of seeing you in Amsterdam at the 
Outer Space Conference last year, and I am glad to see you again, 
Would you indicate, Doctor, does the solid versus liquid fue] situation 
development have any bearing on this question of height 4 

Dr. Yorx. It does not have—the solid missiles in general are. 
smaller than the liquid missiles, Now, it is conceivable that some- 
where down the road we might end up with solid boosters that are. 
bigger than our present liquid boosters. At the present time the 
solid boosters are generally smaller. 

Mr. Cramer. I gather from your statement then that you concur: 
in the Assistant Secretary of Defense’s findings that from the stand- 
point of the overall picture, 16 feet could accommodate the foresee~ 
able development of missiles ? 

Dr. York. It Sphere that it would. 

Mr. Cramer. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Wricur. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Following that up for 1 minute further, Doctor, I 
take it then from the standpoint of your knowledge that you are per- 
sonally satisfied with the 16-foot clearances that now have been put 
into effect ? 

_ Dr. Yorx. I would be satisfied with 16-foot clearance, yes, sir. 

Mr. Batpwin. And I take it from that that with those clearances 
you would foresee that the job that has to be done, from the stand- 
point of transporting those missiles that are now either in construc- 
tion or in the planning stages, can be taken care of with a clearance 
of 16 feet? 

Dr, York. Yes. It might be awkward in some cases, or very difli- 
cult, but I don’t foresee that it would be impossible. 

r, Batpwin. You say it might be awkward or difficult. Would 
it be awkward or difficult to the extent that you feel it would create 
such a serious national problem that steps should be taken to revise 
these standard heights upward ? 

Dr. Yorrx. Beyond 16 feet ? 

Mr, Batpwin. Yes. 

Dr. Yorx. No. ‘ 

Mr. Batpwin. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. May. You mentioned the vertical clearance as being a con- 
straint, Doctor, and you also mentioned that 17 feet would be less 
constraint than 16 feet. 

Dr. Yorx. Yes, and 18 would be less than 17. I mean, there isn’t 
any sharp cutoff in these things. 

Mr. Coox. As to the target date of 1975 that was mentioned in the 
act, you feel this estimate of 16 feet would be sufficient until that 

ear 
hah York. I think so, but it is a question of how good my crystal 
is. 
Mr. Wrieur. Mr. Robison. 
Mr. Rostson. Dr. York, in the missile field, as I understood you to 


‘say, the trend or probable trend will be to a more streamlined or a 
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sophisticated missile, so that mobility will be a little easier problem to 
solve in the future than now. 

Dr. Yorx. The direction we are going in, our second generation 
ballistic missile is considerably smaller than our first generation mis- 
sile, and it is smaller in all aspects—diameter, length, and weight, and 
So on. 

Mr. Rostson. I can see why mobility is extremely important in the 
missile field. Is it equally important in the space vehicle field, in 
your opinion? 

Dr. Yorx. I think that it is not as important in the—it is not of 
the same crucial importance in the space field as in the missile field, but 
it is—we speak of mobility and then we speak separately of transporta- 
bility, and they are not the same. When we say or when we talk 
about a mobile system, what we mean is a system which is being moved 
around all the time—not just being moved from a point of manufac- 
ture to a point of installation. 

Mr. Ropison. Pardon me. Would this be comparable to the sug- 
gestion that the Minuteman might be transported by rail? 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. When we speak of the mobile Minuteman we are 
talking about putting it on trains, and once it is on these trains these 
trains will be in movement all the time. Now “all the time” does not 
mean 168 hours every week, but the fact that these are in motion much 
or most of the time means that the enemy does not know where they 
are. This kind of mobility is important in connection with a weapons 
system, which you know the enemy would target if he could. 

In the case of missiles, which constitute our strategic deterrent, 
mobility is one of the things we are working very hard to achieve. 
That, in fact, is the reason why we are making our missiles smaller, 
so that we can make them mobile. In the case of almost any system 
you can conceive of, transportability is important, and certainly in 
the case of space systems you are going to have to concern yourselves 
with how you are going to get it from the factory to the launching 
point. That is transportability. 

I know of no space systems today where mobility is—in the sense I 
was defining it earlier—is an essential part of the system. It is pos- 
sible that some might come up, but it is not at the present time. 

Mr. Rortson. One more brief question, sir: I understand that the 
railroads have done a good job of transporting the Redstone systems 
in a disassembled state, perhaps in three segments, as I have been told. 
Who makes the decision as to whether a completed missile can be 
transported in an assembled or disassembled state ? 

Dr. York. Well, there are transportation authorities in each of the 
services that deal with this particular problem. Our design agencies 
are responsible for considering transportability in making the design 
of any of these weapons systems. 

Mr. Roptson. Is it a design problem, mainly, as to whether it can 
be shipped disassembled ? 

Dr. York. Sure, because the simplest way to make something would 
be to have it so it is all assembled in one piece once and for all, and 
then to move it all around. But for a variety of reasons you shi 
things broken down. Not merely—sometimes it would have to do wit 
this vertical clearance question and other times it has to do with the 
gross weight, and so on. 
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Mr. May. Doctor, you mentioned that these other items or items 
other than missiles came within your jurisdiction. Would it be neces- 
sary to raise the 14-foot vertical clearance standard to accommodate 
some of these other oversized items? 

Dr. Yorx. Well, there are for example a number of items which the 
Army has in its inventory, or has under late stages of development, 
which when placed on transporters would require more than 14 feet 
if eiaanortad on this highway system, and so on. 

Mr. May. That isall. 

Mr. Wricut. Dr. York, you have testified that transportability is 
one of those criteria considered in the design of a new defense weapons 
system. Is it conceivable that in order to achieve the desired trans- 
portability we might on occasion have to sacrifice more desirable de- 
sign characteristics ? 3 

‘Dr. York. Yes. Sometimes—yes, you would. 

Mr. Wricut. You have said then that in the light of your respon- 
sibility as Director of Defense Research and Engineering you would 
like to see the maximum clearances that we reasonably feel we could 
make available as a nation so as to limit as little as possible the latitude 
of the designers and engineers who work on these new projects. In the 
light of that you said that 17 feet would be better than 16 feet, and 
18 feet would be better than 17 feet, and 16 certainly better than 15 
feet, but you believe that at this particular stage 16 feet is probably 
an adequate minimum standard. 

Dr. York. Yes, I do believe that. I do believe so. 

Mr. Wrieut. In the light of the question Mr. Cook just asked, since 
it was the responsibility of the Congress with the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Defense Department to design a system of highways 
adequate to meet the foreseeable commerce and defense needs for the 
year 1975, do you foresee any reasonable likelihood that against that 
date we might need even greater standards than we foresee now ? 

Dr. York. I do not foresee that we would need greater standards 
than we foresee now. I think I could foresee that it would be con- 
one if we had greater standards, but I don’t foresee a need for 
them. 

Mr. Wrieut. You do feel we need a higher standard than the pres- 
ent or the recent 14-foot standard ? 

Dr. Yor«. I think it would be highly desirable to have it higher 
than 14 feet. 

Mr. Wricur. Did you, 10 years ago, for instance, foresee that we 
would need a higher standard than 14 feet ? 

Dr. York. I didn’t have anything to do with it 10 years ago. 

Mr. Wricut. How long have you had something to do with it? 

Dr. York. I have been involved in work that would be connected 
with this in a major way for about 2 years. 

Mr. Wricut. Were you, 10 years ago, involved in research and 
ering on projects of this type? 
or eh I was, but it was in nuclear weapons, and they don’t get 
is big. 
Mr. ee Did you at that time foresee the development of such 
design characteristics as have been embodied in the Atlas missile and 
these other weapons systems we discussed ? 
Dr. York. Ten years ago, no. Six years ago, yes. 
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Mr. Wricut. Six yearsagoyoudid? In1954? 

Dr. Yorx. That is when I first got into—that is when I first got 
into the missile program. 

Mr. Wricur. Did it occur to you in 1954 that we might have a need 
for greater clearances to permit transportability of these weapons? 

Dr. Yorx. I didn’t get into that problem. No. 

Mr. Wricut. Not having foreseen that long ago, the developments 
that have come about, do you think —— 

Dr. Yorx. I did not foresee it in terms of clearance. Let me put 
it that way. 

Mr. Wrieut. I understand. 

Dr. Yor«. I did at that time foresee—I don’t know how good a 
word that is—but if you had asked me 6 years ago were rockets going 
to be bigger than 10 feet in diameter, which is the size of the present 
Atlas, I would have said, “I think so.” That is the foreseeing of the 
transportation problem. I just was not really involved in that end 
of the problem at all. 

Mr. Wrieut. You were not thinking about it in terms of transporta- 
tion in those days. 

Dr. Yorx. That is right. 

Mr. Coox. Dr. York, did I understand you to testify a few moments 
ago that there was a difference between mobility and transportability ? 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. 

Mr. Coox. Did I understand you to say that there is no current 
oo with regard to mobility in connection with our present 
efforts 

Dr. Yorx. No. If I did, I didn’t mean to say that. 

Mr. Coox. I may have misunderstood you. 

Dr. Yorx. With the Titan and the Atlas, these two rockets are so 
big and so cumbersome, that they are not mobile. There are no plans 
for making them mobile and this is for reasons which go far — 
questions of any bridge clearances, and things of that sort. ey 
are just simply too big and cumbersome and complicated. So they 
are not mobile. 

At the present time we do not plan on making them mobile. We do, 
however, regard the mobility in a missile system as being something 
which we very much want, especially in the latter half of this decade. 
Therefore we are building another missile and designing another mis- 
sile called the Minuteman with mobility in mind. I mean, it is a 
smaller missile, and smaller in every dimension and less complicated 
and less cumbersome and more rugged, so that it is mobile from these 
points of view, as well as from just the size point of view. 

Now we are er railroad mobility rather than road mobility, 
but you might very well want to go to road mobility. I just could not 


say. 

Mr. Coox. I want to read to you, Dr. York, from a letter sent b 
Major General Besson to Hon. B. D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, and see whether you agree with this statement as to de- 
fensive units and their mobility. 

He says as follows: 

As guidance systems improve, random displacement of defensive units will be- 


come increasingly necessary. With observation satellites and the flight time of 
an enemy ICBM only 30 minutes from launch to target, this accuracy will make 
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displacement imperative. Under such conditions, to insure adequate antimissile 
defense of the continental United States, it is believed the antimissile system 
will have to be mobile. Currently prototype components of this system are so 
large that even limited mobility is questionable. However, every effort is being 
made to develop more mobile equipment, and, as the state of the art progresses, 
this will be accomplished. To benefit from this progress and secure the neces- 
sary flexibility, highways must provide a proportionate share of the needed 


mobility. 

Would youa with that statement, sir ? 

Dr. Yorx. Well, he said quite a bit all in one place there. I think if 
you take his original assumptions, which occur in the first part of that, 
then I agree with the latter part. We do seek—he points out in there 
we do seek to have mobile systems—I have forgotten his words—so we 
can displace them, and so on, as a means of protecting them. The 
reason why we have to do this is because we anticipate that the enemy’s 
accuracy, or our own accuracy, can and will continually get better so 
that the stationary target, even though hard, becomes more and more 
vulnerable, and we have to move in the direction of mobility. As an 
example of that we are going from Atlas and Titan to Minuteman. 

He goes on to say you sg want the anti-missile-missile system also 
to be mobile. That may very well come about, but it is not part of the— 
there is no program whose objective it is to produce a mobile anti- 
missile missile at the present time. 

There are components which are large. There are radars, and things 
like that, which are much larger than these dimensions we are talkin 
about here. The antimissile missile itself, that is, just the missile, is 
small enough so that there is no clearance problem as far as the missile 
intrinsically is concerned. Inasmuch as nothing has been designed in 
the way of a rocket launcher for the system, I cannot speak very well 
to the question of how high, or what kind of dimensions that would 
have; but broadly speaking I concur with what General Besson said. 

Mr. Coox. You will agree then, Dr. York, I understand, that there 
are parts of the entire mechanism, that is, other than the missile itself, 
which would be of such size ? 

; Dr. Yorx. Yes. But many of these are enormously bigger than 15 
eet. 

Mr. Coox. And you would have to take it along with you to make 
this missile mobility a possibility, wouldn’t you? | 

Dr. York. Well, since it has never—since a mobile anti-missile- 
missile system has never been invented, even really in concept, it is 

pretty hard to say what you would have to do. The radar—as to 
whether you would have to take radars with you or not would depend 
on the operational plans you had for this. Whether you wanted to 
move these things hundreds of miles, or merely tens of miles. If you 
wanted to move them tens of miles you could leave the radars where 
they were and just transport the missile and computing system and 
then, of course, the radars me soft. 

Mr. Coox. This letter is the one in which General Besson was advis- 
ing Mr. B. D. Tallamy that they should move from 14 feet to 17 feet, 
and this paragraph I have quoted is one of his reasons for recommend- 
ing this change from 14 feet to 17 feet. 

, York. Well, if General Besson, or someone in his command has 
in mind transporting the radars which are an essential part of an 
-anti-missile-missile system, I am certain that if these radars—that 
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every foot bigger you can make it the better off you are. On the other 
hand, there is no serious plan afoot to do that. 

Mr. Cook. Your office did concur in this recommendation of General 
Besson’s, that the vertical clearance be raised from 14 feet to 17 feet, 
in 1959, didn’t you ? 

Dr. York. Yes, but—yes, but that did not mean we concurred in all 
of his statements about what future plans for particular missile systems 
might be. We do concur that mobility is an important thing for the 
future and that this means you may end up with systems which are— 
if made bigger than we can now make them, would be better. 

Mr. Coox. That is all. 

Mr. Wricur. Thank you very much, Dr. York. There is some con- 
fusion, the Chair might observe, as to the meaning of the bells: Were 
there three bells? 

Mr. Ropison. Yes. 

Mr. Wricut. A quorum call is in progress. The members of the 
committee may feel free, of course, to go on and answer the quorum. 
We have another witness we might hear rather quickly, and I am going 
to suggest that we hear Dr. G. E. Germane at this time, who is Director 
for Transportation Policy in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logistics. Following the testimony by Dr. 
Germane, which perhaps will consume not more than 5 minutes, I 
am going to suggest that the committee recess, in order that all of us 
may appear on the floor for the quorum call, to reconvene at 3:15, 
which should give all of us time to go over and get back. 

Thank you very much, Dr. York, for having shared your informa- 
tion and experience with us. It is nice to have you with us, Dr. Ger- 
mane. If you will proceed with the questioning, counsel. 

Mr. May. Doctor, would you state the position you now hold? 


STATEMENT OF DR. G. E. GERMANE, DIRECTOR FOR TRANSPORTA- 
TION POLICY, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Dr. Germane. I am the Director for Transportation Policy in the 
Department of Defense and I have held this position since September 
21, 1959. For several years prior to that time I was employed by 
Stanford University. 

" ae: whAX. Could you briefly describe your duties and responsi- 
ilities ? 

Dr. Germane. Under the supervision of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logistics, I am responsible for transportation 
policy in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. May. Doctor, we have had information supplied by Mr. Chacey 
that the letter which General Besson directed to Mr. Tallamy of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, which requested that the standard be raised 
from 14 feet to 17 feet, that letter being dated October 1, 1959, was 
cupeuares in by you. Can you tell us how that concurrence came 

ut 

Dr. Grrmane. Yes, sir. This concurrence, or the request for con- 
currence was discussed with me by a representative from Mr. Chacey’s 
office and a member of my own staff. The official letter was presented, 
along with backup material which made good sense tome. The paper 
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was fully coordinated with the military departments concerned and 
also had been coordinated with the Office of Director, Research and 
Engineering. 

ased on the backup material and the briefing which I received from 
the representative of General Besson’s office and my own staff, I be- 
lieved it would be desirable to concur in the recommendation. 

Mr. May. When you concurred in that letter, were you acting on 
behalf of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Perkins McGuire? 

Dr. Germane. I was. 

Mr. May. Was Mr. McGuire aware of the vertical clearance problem 
at that time? 

Dr. Germane. Not through any direct contact with me. He may 
have been aware from other sources. 

Mr. May. Did you discuss the matter with the Secretary ? 

Dr. Germane. No. There are many matters of this type which come 
pes repeatedly which the Secretary expects us, his Directors, to act on 
after review, and in our best judgment; and I considered this to be 
one of those matters. 

Mr. May. We understand, and we have received some testimony 
that the Chief of Transportation has been delegated to speak officially 
for the Department of Defense in relation to these matters. Is it true 
that there was no requirement for the Chief of Transportation’s Office 
to consult with you on this matter ? 

Dr. Germane. I have not checked into the matter of the adminis- 
trative directives in this connection, but I believe that that state- 
ment is right. 

Mr. May. Dr. Germane, would you have signed the letter on October 
1 if you had known that the additional cost resulting from the change 
in standards might be charged to the Department of Defense ? 

Dr. GerMane. Yes, sir. I would have signed that letter. It ap- 
went to me that this was a matter of defense, and to the best of my 

owledge the element of cost was not considered as a controlling 
factor in the determination of the policy. 

Mr. May. Do you recall discussing this situation with us on the 
staff, December 3, that is, this past December 3 ? 

Dr. GerMANE. I recall discussing it with you. Yes, sir. 

sr May. Do you recall how you answered that question at that 
time 

Dr. Germane. No, sir. 

Mr. May. When we asked you if you would have signed the letter 
had you known that the cost might be charged to the Defense De- 
partment? At that time, according to our notes, Doctor, you said 
that you would not have signed it and that you would have had to 
look into the matter in detail to be sure of the necessity, and you 
would have to weigh the cost against the need for something else. Do 
you recall that? 

Dr. Germane. No, sir. 

Mr. May. Did you call Secretary McGuire’s attention to the fact 
that you had concurred in the letter? 

Dr. GerMANE. No, sir. 

i May. Have you reviewed this matter since January of this 
year 

Dr. GerMAne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. And what were the results of that review ? 
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Dr. Germane. The results of that review were that I concurred in 
the revised recommendation that the minimum clearance be 16 feet. 

Mr. May. On what did you base your second concurrence, Doctor? 

Dr. Grrmane. That after a careful review, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, it was determined that although 17 feet would 
be desirable, 16 feet. could meet all of the known cr foreseen require- 
ments of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. May. That is all. 

Mr. Wricut. Are there any other questions? Thank you very 
much, Dr. Germane. 

Mr. May. One more point, Doctor, if you will wait. 

Mr. Wrieut. Just one more moment. 

Mr. May. When the restudy came about in this past December or 
January, did you prepare the, or help to prepare the, letter which Sec- 
suleyiakeGiuien was to send back to the Secretary of Commerce? 

Dr. Germane. I discussed this matter at length with Mr. McGuire. 
I did not, however, draft the letter for him. 

Mr. May. Did you participate in the drafting of the letter ? 

Dr. Germane. I discussed the matter in detail. I went over the 
proposed draft, but I did not prepare the draft. 

Mr. May. Were there two drafts that were prepared at that time ? 

Dr. Germane. I don’t know. 

Mr. May. Did you participate in the preparation of the draft 
answer justifying 17 feet ? 

Dr. Germane. The 17 feet letter was the one of October 1, I be- 
lieve, which you mentioned earlier, prepared by Major General Besson. 
I did not participate in the development of the draft of that letter. 

Mr. May. I was thinking of another draft prepared in this past 
December or January, justifying 17 feet. 

Dr. Germane. I don’t believe I am familiar with the draft to which 
you refer. I discussed with Mr. McGuire on various occasions the 
general topic of the vertical clearances and the minimum standard 
which should be adopted, and the reasons and considerations involved, 
but I did not prepare a draft of a letter on 17 feet at any time. 

Mr. Wrieur. Thank you very much, Dr. Germane. There is an 
automatic rollcall and the Members of Congress have to be on the 
a * this time. The committee will stand in recess until 20 minutes 
after 3. 

(Whereupon, at 2:57 p.m., a recess was had until 20 minutes after 


“Mr. Buatnix. The special Subcommittee on Federal Aid to High- 
way Program will resume its em hearing. 
ur next witness is Col. E. C. Hedlund, Director of Transportation, 
asa of Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, Department of the Air 
orce. 
Colonel, we welcome you. Will you please take a seat. 


STATEMENT OF COL. E. C. HEDLUND, DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Mr. May. 
Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Constandy to handle this 
matter. 


| 
J 
1 
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_ Mr. Constanvy. Will you describe the function or the duties of the 
Director of Transportation of the Air Force? 

Colonel Heptunp. As Director of Transportation for the U.S. 
Air Force, I am responsible for the plans, policies, and promulgation 
of them, according to which we support the Air Force units world- 
wide with the best possible transportation support we can give them. 

Mr. Constranpy. Are you also concerned with the interest of the 
Air Force in the development of the Nation’s highway program? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, indeed. 

a Consranpy. Can you tell us how that is implemented in your 
office 

Colonel Heptunp. Will you repeat the question ? 
oem Constanpy. Tell us how that is implemented through your 

ce. 

Colonel Heptunp. My office has a general concern with respect. to 
aspects of the Federal highway program which will affect our ability 
to provide transportation support for Air Force units. As a part 
of the general responsibility of my directorate, I have a segment hav- 
ing a continuing interest in that area. We work very closely with the 
other services, of course. 

Mr. ConsraNpy. Colonel, are you familiar with the request made 
by the Chief of Transportation on March 18, 1958, to review the re- 
spective, or the Air Force, needs of vertical clearance standards and 

neral Winn’s reply on April 30, 1958 ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Ye 

Mr. Consranpy. Mr. Cadden: I feel it would be worth readi 
this letter by General Winn on that date. Do you have a copy o 
that with you, Colonel ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, I do have. 

Mr. Constanpy. Could I ask you to read that, please. 

Mr. Scuerer. What is the date of this? 

Colonel Heptunp. This is a letter written on April 30, 1958, a 
memorandum for Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army. 

The subject is “Highway Clearance Standards.” 

Rs Reference is made to your letter TCATE dated March 18, 1958, subject as 
above. 

2. There are no known approved development plans or programs that con- 
template missiles or supporting equipment of such a size that would require an 
increase to present vertical clearance standards for the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. There is some outsize equipment requiring 
movement over highways needing vertical clearances up to 16 feet. However, 
these cases are not national in scope but would infrequently occur and would 
undoubtedly be limited to local moves within one State. Examples of items 
requiring clearance higher than present standard are: engine test chamber, 
15 feet 6 inches diameter, circuit breakers, 16 feet, and valves, 15 feet; possible 
equipment to be moved on Tennessee highways serving the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. Similarly, a 14-foot standard could ad- 
versely affect missile and aircraft movements over the highways to and from 
the Los Angeles area and the Flight Test Center at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif. A review of requests for highway waivers and clearances on file at 
Headquarters Continental Air Command, Mitchel Air Force Base, N.Y., indicates 
many were for vertical clearances from 14 feet 6 inches up to and including 15 
feet 4 inches. It is impossible to forecast the exact dimensions of weapons sys- 
tems after 1970; therefore, impracticable to estimate a verticle clearance stand- 


ard that would be optimum for the 50-year use expectancy of highway grade- 
separation structures. 
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8. In view of the foregoing, it is recommended that consideration be given to- 
increasing the present 14-foot clearance standards for future construction of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways to 16 feet. 


RAYMOND L. WINN, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Air Force, Director of Transportation, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel 
(For the Chief of Staff). 

Mr. Constanpy. Now, Colonel, did that represent official De- 
partment of the Air Force position at that time? 

Colonel Heptunp. As far as I know, yes, sir. 

Mr. Constanpy. Thereafter, on January 15, 1959, after reviewing 
the draft letter of Mr. Chacey, which was first proposed by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Mr. Earl Williams of your office advised that the 
Department of the Air Force would agree to a proposal of Depart- 
ment of Defense position of 17 feet although it was a compromise 
from the position of 16 feet. Does that statement by him represent a 
change in the Department of the Air Force position at that time? 

Colonel Hepiounp. I believe the statement to which you refer pre- 
sumably was made at a meeting on or about the 15th of January. The 
feeling of the Air Force as indicated by Mr. Williams was that since 
a recommendation of 17 feet certainly covered what we considered to 
be a known requirement with current hardware of 16 feet, we had no 
real reason to object to it. We had a feeling that we wanted some- 
thing more than the 14. We felt we could put our finger on some- 
thing up to 16. We certainly expressed a view all along that we 
favored the availability of some growing room in this area, and subse- 
quently concurred with the 17-foot proposal. 

Mr. Constanpy. Consistent with that, on September 30, 1959, Mr. 
Williams and Colonel Guilbert, also of your office, signed concur- 
rences to General Besson’s letter requesting the Bureau of Public 
Roads to change the standard to 17 feet ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, I believe so. The date on that letter is 
October 1, 1959. 

Mr. Constanpy. Were you aware of that action at the time? 

Colonel Heptunp. I was out of town on that particular date and for 
I believe 2 days after that. I was made aware of their action when 
Ireturned. I had no reason to object to it again since it did recognize 
the philosophy of a requirement beyond 14 feet. 

r. Constanpy. Now, thereafter, the matter was again reviewed 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supplies and Logistics, Mr. 
McGuire. Did you attend a meeting relative to that on November 
24, 1959? 

Colonel Hepiunp. I attended a meeting on or about that time. 

~) Constanpy. Will you tell us what the discussion was at that 
time 

Colonel Heptunp. Excuse me, sir? 

“ Mr. Constanpy. Will you tell us what the discussion was at that 
ime 

Colonel Heptunn. Well, the discussion was on this general subject 
of vertical clearance as associated with the Federal highway program. 
The basic purpose of the meeting was to determine whether in fact 
we had a good proposal with respect to the 17-foot recommendation, 
whether there was certain information that had not been known hereto- 


fore that might affect this. As far as I know, the meeting was called 
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for ae eigpmnet purpose of reassessment of the vertical clearance 
roposals, 

¢ . Consranpy. In that connection, were you asked to do some- 

thing—that is, in connection with this reassessment ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, as a result of the meeting, as I recall, I 
was asked to reassess the Air Force proposal with respect to vertical 
clearance and make those points known to General Besson’s office, 
Office, Chief of Transportation, Army. 

Mr. Constanpy. In connection with that letter, expressing your 
current views and recommendations, can you tell us what you did 
after the November 24 meeting ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, 1 did just that, and I believe it was on 
the—— 

Mr. Constranpy. Leading up to your writing the letter that was 
ay mee, did you reevaluate it within your own office ? 

olonel Heptunp. Yes, we reevaluated it within our own office and 
since there had been a lot of talk about missiles in this area, we reeval- 
uated it with our Air Research and Development Command. As I 
recall, we touched base also with our Continental Air Command which 
oo basic responsibility for exceptions to clearances within the United 
tates. 

Mr. Consranpy. Were there replies consistent with the letter that 
you subsequently did send ? 

Colonel Hepiunp. I want to be sure I understand your question. 

Mr. Constanpy. The replies that you received from these other 
agencies with whom you checked, were they consistent with the letter 
that you sent on December 7; in other words, did zour December 7 
letter reflect not only the position of your own office, as expressed 
to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force; did it also adequately explain 
the feeling of your subordinate agencies ? 

Colonel Hepitunp. Well, very definitely. There is just one United 
States Air Force and our only job is to represent the entire entity 
as best we can and we thereby considered very seriously the recom- 
mendations of our major commands and to the best of my knowledge 
this letter on December 7 did just that. 

Mr. Consranpy. You mentioned that there had been some concern 
over missiles. Were you as much concerned with the restrictive con- 
dition of the 14-foot vertical clearance on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways for just the missiles, or were you 
concerned with other things? 

Colonel Heptunp. My job as Director of Transportation is to insure 
an ability to provide transportation support across the board, not 
only for missiles and the missile program, but all of the hardware 
that we have in the Air Force. And in taking a look at the outsized 
pieces of hardware which we had moved beyond 14 feet, they fell 
into the areas generally other than missiles. Obviously, the missile 
is a dramatic thing at the moment and obviously it does pose some 
surface mye. ay wry: problems but I would like to seriously call your 
attention to the fact that we consider equally important, if not more 


so, other types of equipment which must be moved. 


r, Constanpy. Could you expand on that a little bit? Will you 
tell us what some of the other preces of equipment that you might 


possibly have to move would be 
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Colonel Heptunp. Well, I think the letter which I read referred 


to some of them. We have engine test chambers, associated with new 

engines which are made in one piece and are large; radar and radome, 

associated not only with BMEWS program but with other programs 
as well; circuit breakers, which, as far as I know, is applicable to the 

Tennessee installation. A new item of equipment, casings for the silo 

associated with the Minuteman—— 

Mr. Consranpy. Will you explain what the silo is, Colonel ? 
Colonel Heptunp. Well, I don’t think it is classified. The silo is 

rt of the fixed installation of one of our modern weapon systems. 
cannot go into detail in this open hearing. 

Mr. Constanpy. Do you have with you the letter you sent on De- 

cember 7, 1959? 

Colonel Heptunp. Sir? 

Bin ConsTanDy. Do you have with you the letter of December 7, 
Colonel Heptunp. I have it. This is a letter to General Besson? 
Mr. Constranpy. That is correct. That is dated December 7, 1959. 
Colonel Hepiunp. I have a poor copy but it appears to be the 7th of 

December. 

Mr. Constanpy. Could you read that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Very well. The subject is: “Highway Clear- 
ance Standards.” It is to Maj. Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., Chief 
of Transportation, Department of the Army. | 


Exuipit 39 


1. Reference November 14, 1959, briefing in the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (S. & L.) regarding vertical clearances on the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways and the memo dated April 30, 1958, from 
this Headquarters to you, subject: “Highway Clearance Standards.” 

2. Experience during the past 18 months indicates the existing hardware 
moved for the Air Force can be accommodated with a vertical clearance of 
16 feet. The Arnold Engineering Developmental Center, Tullahoma, Tenn., 
anticipates 10 shipments will be made in the immediate future and 60 ship- 
ments in the next 5 years requiring clearance over 16 feet for such items as 
valves, bulkheads, elbows, diffusers, and modification support for test cell J5—— 


Mr. Scurerer. How many movements in excess of 16 feet in the 
next 5 years, did you say, Colonel ? 
Colonel Heptunp. I shall repeat that last sentence: 


* * * The Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn., antici- 
pates 10 shipments will be made in the immediate future and 60 shipments in 
the next 5 years requiring clearance over 16 feet for such items as valves, bulk- 
heads, elbows, diffusers, and modification support for test cell J3.. These ship- 
ments will be from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania points to Ten- 
nessee. The Atlas missile, when moved with vernier engines installed, will have 
a height of 15 feet 3 inches. 

3. The total of 940 clearances for oversized shipments were issued by the Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Agency to the military services in 1958 for movements 
by commercial carriers. Of these, 49 percent required clearance beyond 14 feet 
and a significant number, 17.7 percent, required 15 feet and over. In addition, a 
vertical clearance of 16 feet is current construction criteria of approximately 30 
percent of the States. 

4. In view of the foregoing, a clearance criteria of 16 feet appears justified to 
provide a factor for growth and allow for flexibility of future weapon sys- 
tems, the Air Force concurs that a clearance of 17 feet as recommended by the 
Department of the Army is desirable. However, should the cost of providing in- 
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creased clearance be too great, the Air Force may be forced to accept any 
transportability risk inheret in the lower height. 
C. HEDLUND, 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force, Director of Transportation, 
Office of Deputy Chief of Staff Materiel 
(For the Chief of Staff). 

Mr. Constanpy. Now that letter is wn, pas by you; it is expressing 
officially for the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, is it not? 

Colonel Heptunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Consranpy. An illustration which is given in paragraph 2, 
movement on behalf of the Air Force for the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center, was only intended to be illustrative of the 
type—— 

olonel Heptunp. Those were only illustrative items. 

Mr. Constanpy. Now, do you know, in areareph 4, do I under- 
stand correctly your current need for 16 foot clearance is with the 
ee that you now have? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes; we feel that 16 feet clearance would aid us 
and with the equipment and hardware presently available, we feel 
that it would give us considerable increased flexibility and make it 
easier to provide better transportation support. Now, in addition, 
we don’t consider ourselves smart enough to know what we are going 
to have to work with in the future, and it is only logical, we feel, that 
we should have some growing room, and historically this has been 
the case. It is nice to leave yourself a little maneuvering room. 

Mr. Consranpy. Are you expecting to grow above 16 feet ? 

Colonel Heptunp. That is why we had no objection to the 17 feet 
and still do not have. 

Mr. Consranpy. You feel, should the 17 feet not be provided, that 
the Air Force would be accepting some transportability risk; is that 
correct 

Colonel Heptunp. I suspect the answer to that would have to be 
yes, but to what degree, I would be unable to define. 

Mr. Constanpy. Now, Colonel, could you tell us something about 

the Air Force’s plans of utilizing highway transportation against air 
transportation for the Atlas missile? 
Now, you have been using highway transportation for delivery of 
Atlas both from the manufacturing site to the test center at Cape 
Canaveral, and we understand they are using highway transportation 
from the operational base to the launching sites for those missiles 
which will be operational. Has the Air Force made any movements 
by air of the Atlas missile? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir, we have. First off, I would like to say 
that we tried to build into our missile family an inherent air trans- 
eae characteristic. We would like to have the flexibility of 

ing able to move our missiles by all of the available media of trans- 
portation. To answer your question with respect to the Atlas, all of 
the movements up to date except two, to the best of my knowledge 
have been by surface transportation, have been over-the-ro: 
transportation. 

We had no capability to provide airlift for the Atlas missile until 
recently, as a result of availing ourselves of the first modified C-133 
transport which gave us this capability. 
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Mr. Consranpy. At the moment do you expect air transportation 
of the Atlas missile will become the common mode or do you expect it 
will only supplement highway transportation ¢ 

Colonel anaes I suspect that both methods will continue to be 


In the field of traffic management, you never try to tie yourself 
down to a particular mode because many times a decision is dependent 
2 the circumstances existing at the time the movement is to be 
made. 

Certainly we will continue to use surface transportation from the 
source of production to an airfield, and from an airfield to final site 
and I suspect over shorter hauls, we would probably use it enroute. 

Mr. Now are there some disadvantages to moving it 
air 
*Colonel Heptunp. Well, that is a difficult question to answer be- 
cause you have to compare it with something else. 

Mr. Constanpy. Comparing it with highway transportation, you 
recognize the fact that movement by air on the one hand ha be 
quicker for the time in transit ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, it is a task to load and unload the weapon 
because the clearances are very, very marginal within the fuselage, 
especially as you go up over the hump on entry in the rear clamshell 
opening. 

There are also certain aspects related to the maintenance of the 
—— internal pressure in the weapon itself which must be main- 
tained. 

Mr. Constanpy. Would you explain that a little bit ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, I think it is a well-known fact that the 
Atlas missile is not self-supporting insofar as the structure is con- 
cerned. It must be filled wtih something or kept pressured in or- 
der to maintain its physical posture and therefore in transit, it must 
be maintained at a constant air pressure inside. 

This is trué whether it is over the road or in the air or what 
have you. 

I only say that as you fly an airplane into altitudes of less dense 
air, your relevant pressure inside compared to the outside pressure 
varies and does provide a task to be solved. It has been solved, but 
I am just trying ot point out that it issomewhat complicated. 

Mr. Consranpy. Is there any corresponding danger in raising an 
item which is filled with compressed gas as you increase the altitude 
and decrease the external pressure ¢ 

Colonel Hepiunp. I would not say there is any danger, I think you 
| to have a system that gives you the pressure differential that you 
need. 

Mr. Consranpy. It does present a problem that you have to over- 
come. 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes; you must overcome it. As far as I know, 
it has been overcome. ; 

Mr. Consranpy. Our information is to the effect that some 50 
C-133’s have been built to date and that the last 15 only have been 
spied to permit the transportation of an Atlas missile. Is that 
correct 
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Colonel Heptunp. A total of 50 C-133’s have not been built as of 
this point in time. The total program of buying for the Air Force 
is a total of 50 C-133’s and I do not believe the last one will be de- 
livered until early in 1961, February or March. The last 18, again 
I am relying on memory, will be modified with the larger clamshell 
loors to allow for carrying of the Atlas missile. 

We have two such modified available at the present time. 

Mr. Constanpy. Do you feel the solution to the problem with 
which you were faced that you wrote about in the December 7, 1959, 
letter was the one which should be presented to a particular item 
then in current inventory or any group of items, or do you feel that 
the answer was rather one of judgment as to what might be con- 
structed and developed by the Air Force in the future? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, I certainly agree that there is a very 
large element of judgment involved. We took two approaches, one, 
to take a look at the current hardware and the projected hardware 
as far as we could see, which sometimes does not go too far in the 
future, and secondly, try to recognize the need for some inherent flexi- 
bility, as we go into the unknown years ahead. 

In doing this, we did not rely upon any particular piece of hard- 
ware and we did not try to concentrate on missiles or anything else, 
‘but looked across the board. 

And as you look ahead into 1975 and beyond that time period, I 
believe, as Dr. York indicated, it is a judgment factor. e do not 
know what type of equipment the weapon systems that will be coming 
up with and during the life of this highway system will be. 

We are going to have weapon systems that will be born and produced 
and phased out and we will still have the same highway system. It 
seems only rational that we have a little flexibility. 

Mr. Constanpy. Is it important that we have a decision reached 
today, when the highway program is being built, to take into account 
this future need of what you are apt to have? 

Colonel Heptunp. I would think so. 

Mr. Constanpy. Since you now have 16-foot items, this allowance 
for the future led you to determine that 17 feet would be a height 
that would be desirable for the future needs of the Air Force; is that 
correct ¢ 

Colonel Hepiunp. As we indicated in these pieces of correspondence, 
we felt that the current projected hardware pointed to at least 16 feet. 
‘To the extent that we could go beyond that to 17, we felt this would 
provide some additional flexibility. 

Mr. Consranpy. Colonel, we have had some testimony about the 
operational use of the Atlas missile. I wonder if you could tell us 
in a little more detail and perhaps correct any erroneous impressions 
left in the record as to how the Atlas will be used operationally ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, I have not followed your testimony word 
by word during the sessions of this subcommittee, but I can give you 
perhaps a little information on the Atlas missile. 

It, of course, as Dr. York says, is a large piece of equipment. It 
is intended to be ready for firing from fixed installation and gener- 
ally speaking once installed, will not be picked up in toto and moved 
from here to there for maintenance and that sort of thing. 
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Rather, the maintenance will be a component maintenance rather 
than total weapon. These weapons will be in groups of relatively 
small numbers, for operational reasons. 

Mr. Constranpy. Does the current plan call for the situation of 
several, perhaps a dozen or so, operational sites throughout the coun- 
try, and that this site will have an operational base, will have an air- 
field and that there will be hardened sites, I believe you call them, 
these launching sites which will be at varying distances from the 
operational base? 

Colonel Hxptunp. This is correct; the general philosophy is that 
there will be a dispersed group of individual missile sites around 
a parent base, as it were, for maintenance and repair and that sort 
of thing and I believe in most cases, associated with an airfield, per- 
haps all. I just have not checked that out. 

Mr. Constanpy. We have had some testimony relating to trans- 
portation of the Atlas missile with and without the vernier engines 
attached. 

I believe we interviewed you on December 10, 1959, and we dis- 
cussed that and correct me if I am wrong, but my impression was 
that it would be desirable to transport it from the factory to either the 
test site or an operational base with the vernier engines installed. 
Is that correct ? 

Colonel Hepiunp. Well, I don’t want to get tied up in a technical 
problem here which I am not qualified to discuss. 

Our general approach at the time, right now, is to transport the 
Atlases over the road without the vernier engine for quite obvious 
reasons. 

The verniers then are attached at the central site, under our opera- 
tional a and then moved to the final base to which they are 
assi 

en led to believe that there would be some advantage if we could 
transport the missile completely from source of origin to final desti- 
nation with the vernier attached. 

I am not qualified to k as to how much of a problem this is. 

Mr. Constanpy. We also had some discussion about the opera- 
tional use of the Minuteman missile and we have had some testimony 
here today about that. I believe, at the time we spoke, you stated 
that the Air Force had considered the possibility of highway 
transportation of the Minuteman too, that it was felt it was not as 
desirable as rail transportation since the railroad train carrying the 
missile, its launcher, personnel, tracking and communications equip- 
ment, could move as an integrated movement whereas with highway 
transportation, the parts would move — Is that correct ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Well, that is essentially correct. However, 
here, I think we should make clear that we are not talking about mov- 
ing a missile from the factory to launching site, but rather in this 
context, we were talking about our mobile concept of utilizing the 
Minuteman missile. 

Mr. Constanpy. In other words, as an operational weapon ? 

Colonel Heptunp. As an operational weapon. 


Mr. Constanpy. Was there some question as to the weights in- 


volved in the transportation, operationally, of the Minuteman ? 
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Colonel Heptunp. Well, as you know, I am sure, the Minuteman is 
a solid propellant missile. It therefore carries its propellant with it 
at all times which is not the case in either the Atlas or Titan. It also 
has a warhead on at all times, so it is a very heavy piece of equip- 
ment. 

This poses a considerable problem with respect to over-the-high- 
way movement. With respect to the mobile concept, it is visualized 
that a railway car will be entirely capable of handling a missile 
weightwise, lengthwise, and in every other aspect. 

Mr. Constranpy. Thank you; that is all. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Colonel, you set forth the reasons for your needs of the 
greater clearance exceptionally well. 

I have here something that was introduced in testimony earlier; 
that is, a letter dated April 5, 1957, from you to the Chief of Trans- 

ortation and it is an answer to General Yount’s original letter of 

anuary 15, 1957, when he asked that the 14-foot vertical clearance 
standard and the adequacy of that standard be reviewed. You re- 
plied on April 5, 1957. 

That the commander of Air Research and Development Command has reviewed 
the geometric design standards of the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways and has agreed that the standards are adequate for the needs of the 
Air Force. 

How did that letter come about in view of the fact that apparently 
the Air Force does need a higher vertical clearance standard ¢ 

Colonel Hzptunp. I can only answer that one by saying that I hope, 
as we go along, we get more capable and able to do our jobs. 

In 1956 and 1957, as you know, we had gone along for some time 
in the developmental stages of the missile program but we were just 
getting into the operational and firing stages with our big inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

We did not feel at that time that the limitations were sufficient to 
be particularly restrictive. However, as we went along, we found 
that the number of exceptions which were necessary for outsized and 
big equipment tended to increase year by year. We then found that 
we were moving into the modern weapon area faster, perhaps as a 
result of the sputnik, than had been contemplated and I am not 
attempting to be on the defensive here, I am merely saying that we 
have reassessed the situation in 1958, and it started to look fairly 
clear that perhaps we had not taken the look at it in 1957 that we 
should have. We have continued to keep our finger on this and we 
feel that what we have stated in our most recent actions is the best 
considered judgment that we can come up with. 

Mr. Constanpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the letter 
that Colonel Hedlund wrote on December 7, 1959, for General Besson 
made exhibit 39. 

Mr. Buiarntk. It will be inserted at the proper place following the 
reference to these letters. Without objection, so ordered. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Batpwrn. I have one question. Colonel, do I understand that 
the position that the Air Force took on the last decision, as to whether 
this should be 16 feet or 17 feet, is, that as far as the Air Force was 
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concerned, that you, the Air Force, your recommendation was 16 feet? 
Is that correct ¢ 

Colonel Heptunp. I think, sir, it bears upon the relevant weight 
which you would put on current hardware which you had to move or 
the objective which you might want as you look into the future. 

Now I say again, we considered this from both views and from 
the current hardware plus what it looked like, we could see 16 feet 
would do the job in the majority of circumstances. But again, as 
you looked ahead, and this is in the ethereal area perhaps, we cer- 
tainly had no objection to something beyond 16 and therefore, went 
along very readily with 17 feet. 

Mr. Baupwin. I don’t know that you have answered my question. 
I realize you say that you went along with a decision that was made 
elsewhere, a recommendation apparently by the Army, but if I under- 
stand you correctly, as far as your own Air Force computations, if 
you were making that decision, apparently your recommendation 
would have only justified 16 feet, if I understood you correctly ? 

Colonel Heptunp. I believe that would be the case; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mumma. My impression was that they could live with 16 feet, 
that they could live with it. 

Mr. Baupwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Mumma. Is that correct, Colonel ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mumma. Just to make the record clear, you stated that the 16 
feet represented your present need and that 17 feet represented 
allowance for the future, is that correct ¢ 

Colonel Heptunp. This is what I have been trying to maintain here, 
but when you really tie it down to something that you can see you are 
forced to look at current and foreseeable future hardware and from 
that point of view, 16 is the figure. 

But again as a look beyond that, 17 would appear more appropriate 
and you could argue maybe 20, or some other figure. 

Mr. Batpwin. if I may follow that for a minute, you say if you 
look beyond that, if I understand correctly, you have no specific 
missile in mind when you are looking beyond that, the only thing that 
you actually had tangible, either produced or on the drawing boards, 
was something upon which you base this 16-foot decision but your 
statement about 17 feet was that would just allow another foot of 
clearance without having any specific missile or specific piece in mind. 
Is that about the situation ? 

Colonel Heptunp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Will the gentleman yield? It is only possible if not 
too great a cost ? 

Colonel Heptunp. We did not feel we were in position to make a 
determination on the cost nor at that time did I have any information 
as to the relevant costs of 16 versus 17. 

Mr. Cramer. But you did make that observation ? 

Mr. Buarnig. Any further questions, Mr. May / 

Mr. May. No questions. 


Mr. Brarnrx. Thank you very much, Colonel Hedlund. We have 
one final matter that we would like to get on the record with Mr. 
Chacey. Mr. Chacey, would you please return to the stand? 
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STATEMENT OF D. K. CHACEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY—Resumed 


Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, back in November or December, you met with 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. McGuire, and he asked you 
to obtain for him an estimate of the additional cost of increasing the 
vertical clearance to 16 feet and he asked you to prepare other informa- 
tion. Did you thereafter prepare what you call a fact sheet for the 
benefit of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I did, sir. 

Mr. May. Do you have a copy in front of you? I have a copy here 
which I will read, Mr. Chacey. You follow me and see if I am 
accurate. 

Mr. Cuacey. All right. 

Mr. May. It is captioned fact sheet, Assistant Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Mr. D. K. Chacey, dated December 7, 1959. 


Subject: Vertical clearance standard for National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. 


1. Purpose 


To provide information as basis for response to letter from Secretary of 
Commerce requesting verification of Department of Defense position relative to 
increase in minimum vertical clearance standard for National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways from 14 to 17 feet, and Department of Defense 
views on financing this change. 


2. Facts 


(a) Policy.—(1) Since 1922 the military have advised the Bureau of Public 
Roads of defense needs to be served by public highways. 

(2) World War II plans to move large military items by rail frequently 
had to be disregarded in favor of highway movement. 

(3) In 1944 Congress authorized the National System of Interstate Highways 
to serve among other needs those of the national defense. 

(4) In 1948 the American Association of State Highway Officials wrote the 
Secretary of Defense and offered to incorporate defense needs into the highway 
programs to avoid in the future the World War II experience of having to move 
loads exceeding designed capacities of the highways. Asa result of the AASHO 
request, the Secretary of Defense delegated to the Secretary of the Army, who 
in turn delegated to the Chief of Transportation, the authority to coordinate 
overall defense highway needs among designated services and OASD repre- 
sentatives, and to represent Department of Defense to AASHO and Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

(5) Consistently since 1949 the Secretary of Defense personally or the DOD 
has advised Congress and the Bureau of Public Roads that the Interstate System 
is the principal system of connecting highways to serve the national defense. 

(6) In 1956 Congress emphasized the defense purpose of the National System 
of Interstate Highways by redesignating it as the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways. 

(7) The 41,000-mile National System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
built to last 50 to 75 years is a very limited net compared with the 800,000- 
mile Federal-aid system and the 3,400,000-mile system comprised of all high- 
ways in the United States. 

(8) There were 1,015 Army, Navy, Air Force, and military transport— 


what is MTMA ? 
Mr. Cuacey. Military Traffic Management Agency. 
Mr. May (continuing) : 


movements certified important to national defense during the year 1958 with 
vertical dimensions of over 1314 feet. 
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And you point out 131% and 14 feet, 482; 14 to 15, 337; 15 to 16, 165; 
and over 16,31. Of the total, 940 were moved by commercial carriers. 
Trip lengths varied with 448 ranging between 100 and 500 miles and 
188 running over 1,000 miles. 


(9) Presently one-third of the States are providing vertical clearances on 
their portions of the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways of 
16 feet or more and two-thirds are providing 15 feet or more. 

(10) Such alternatives to raising structures as depressed roadways on 
medium and redesigned interchanges or ramps to permit movement around 
structures have been studied and found to be more costly and less desirable 
operationally. 

(11) The National System of Interstate and Defense Highways structures 
over railroads provide a vertical clearance of 22 feet, but lower old structures 
and limited horizontal clearances prohibit rail movement of many outsized 
items. 

(12) With few exceptions, military movements by air or rail are also moved 
1 to 5 times by highway transport. 

(13) On October 1, 1959, the Department of Defense, with firm justification 
for vertical clearances in excess of 14 feet recommended a minimum 17-foot 
clearance to insure flexibility in design and operation of weapons systems. 

(14) Later in October 1959, the States recommended to the Secretary of 
Commerce that he adopt the minimum 17-foot clearance. 

(15) In response to request of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply 
and Logistics, on November 24, 1959, that the Department of the Air Force 
furnish current comments and recommendations with respect to the vertical 
clearance for the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force made the following statements on December 7, 


1959. 
And therein you incorporated the information previously testified to 
by Colonel Hedlund. 

Mr. Cuacry. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Inthe following paragraph after that you say—— 


The House of Representatives’ Special Highway Investigating Committee 
and the President’s special committee under Maj. Gen. John J. Bragdon have 
indicated specific interest in the recommended 17-foot clearance. 


Then you have a section having to do with the financing and— 


The Secretary of Commerce has complete budgetary responsibility for financing 
the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

(2) The Department of Defense annually pays commercial highway carriers 
for freight alone over $200 million, part of which is paid into the highway trust 
fund as highway-user taxes. Very few movements are made by military- 
operated vehicles and these involve relatively short distances. 

(3) The 17-foot recommendation would increase the estimated cost of $39 
billion for the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways by $313 
million for approximately 14,000 structures yet to be built, or an average cost 
of about $22,000 per structure. 

(4) A vertical clearance of 16 feet would increase the cost cited above by 
$195 million for the approximately 14,000 structures, or an average of about 
$14,000 per structure. 


Then you have a section under discussion— 


a) Policy—(1) The Department of Defense recommendation of October 1, 
1959, derived directly from a long and continuing military interest in the public 
highway programs of the United States, during the course of which an earlier 
Secretary of Defense and President Eisenhower identified the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways as the principal system of connecting high- 
ways to serve the national defense. : 

(2) Considering that the life expectancy of the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways extends through the next half century, it is believed 
wise to provide a 17-foot clearance against future defense needs, particularly 
when we are already able to demonstrate a need for 16 feet, and when over 
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two-thirds of the States are already providing 15 feet or more based primarily 
on needs of the civil economy. 

(3) Considering the limitations of other modes of transportation in the 
movement of outsized items, it is imperative that the inherent flexibility of 
highway transportation be fully exploited during national emergencies. This 
cannot be done unless the critically limiting 14-foot vertical clearance standard 
is increased. And it should be realized that highway transportation must be 
used in connection with almost every shipment, regardless of which mode is 
selected as the principal one. 

(4) Economic pressures may further the trend among the States for higher 
vertical clearances on the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
Department of Defense leadership is needed to attain uniformity among the 
States in this critical area. 

(5) Considering today’s firm requirements for a vertical clearance of 16 
feet, any minimum standard less than this will impose restrictions on long-haul 
movement which will become progressively more serious when utilizing com- 
parable standards. Ultimately these restrictions will seriously hamper military 
emergency movements. 

(6) Record and working files relative to the 17-foot vertical clearance have 
been examined by representatives of the House committee investigating all 
aspects of the highway program, and the committee has asked to be kept 
apprised of all actions taken or contemplated in this matter. 


The final section regards financing. 


(1) The same design features that have military value also have value to 
the civil economy. Consequently, attempting to separate funding responsi- 
bility for such a defense need as the recommended 17-foot vertical highway 
clearance would be no less difficult than attempting to do the same thing with 
respect to the railroads’ need for a minimum 22-foot vertical clearance, concern- 
ing which no similar suggestion is known to have been made. 

(2) Highway movements of military cargo directly benefit the civil economy 
and the highway trust fund since, pursuant to national transportation policy, 
most such movements are made by commercial carriers paying highway-user 


taxes. 

Mr. Chacey, did you furnish to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
wh Monin, any other data other than that contained in this fact 

eet 

Mr. Cuacry. Yes, sir, I prepared a chronology of the actions that 
had been taken with respect to the problem of vertical clearance, a 
copy of which was also made available to you. 

r. May. That chronology is not unlike the steps that have been 
brought forth in the testimony before this committee? 

Mr. Cuacey. No, sir. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make this fact sheet exhibit 40? 

Mr. Biatntk. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit 40” and will be found in 
subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. May. One more item, Mr. Chacey, the Office of Chief of Trans- 
portation, last October 1, 1959, recommended a vertical clearance 
standard be raised to 17 feet. What is the recommendation of the 
Chief of Transportation’s Office today ? 

Mr, Cuacey. The recommendation of the Department of Defense 


today is 16 feet. Now the Chief of Transportation, and of course, 


he is to be one of your witnesses, insofar as I am concerned, we have 
made no other recommendations. We made the recommendation in 


‘October of 17 feet. Officially, that is the last official action taken by 


the Chief of Transportation on behalf of the Department of De- 


fense, to my knowledge. In other words, we have written no further 
letters on this subject. 
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Mr. Buarnix. Any questions? 

Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Batpwin. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chacey, do I 
understand correctly that this memorandum showed that the addi- 
tional cost to build structures to 17 feet would be $313 million ? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes, sir, that is the figure that we were using at that 
time. 

Mr. Batpwrin. And that the additional cost to build the structures 
to 16 feet would be $195 million ? 

Mr. Cuacry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batpwry. Now were these the structures remaining to be built 
on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Cracey. These were the structures remaining to be built on 
the Interstate System. 

Mr. Batpwiy. And this would not involve any question of rebuild- 
ing structures that have already been built on the Interstate System to 
a lower standard ? 

Mr. Cuacey. This figure did not include those. 

Mr. Batpwin. Now, as I understand this memorandum, it stated 
that you had a firm requirement for 16 feet, that is I have just jotted 
down some wording right out of the memorandum in which there was 
a statement that you established a firm requirement for 16 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacery. Yes, sir, we accepted or felt that the movements that 
were being made today justified clearly a 16-foot vertical clearance 

uirement. 

r. Batpwin. So once again, is my understanding correct, when 
you then stated that you were recommending 17 feet, you were doin 
so simply to make allowance of an extra foot over what you h 
established as a firm requirement of 16 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacry. This question has been discussed a good many times, 
I believe, is not one in which you can come to a given point and cut 
it off. We are moving things with vertical clearance in excess of 16 
feet today, but they get to the category of which there are so few that 
you do not consider there is an overriding justification to go back and 
change all these structures so that these few items can be moved. This 
was my feeling and it was the feeling of most of the people that we 
discussed this with, that when we arrived at 17 feet, there was con- 
sidered a firm requirement for a 16-foot vertical clearance to cover our 
epreaiine and radars and supporting equipment of that kind we now 

oresee. 

Mr. Batpwin. My understanding in the same memorandum is that 
it was brought out that there were only 31 movements in that year 

riod covered by the memorandum of items that required greater 
than 16 feet clearance. Is that right? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is correct, and in connection with that, I would 
like to clarify one phrase that is in this paragraph. We said in there 
that there were 1,015 Army, Navy, Air Force movements certified 
‘important to national defense. I covered this earlier, but I want to 
make certain that there is a clear understanding in relation to this 
statement, we are not certain that all of these were certified. All of 
these movements were made, but I believe some movements were in- 
eluded in this list that were not certified essential to national defense. 
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‘They were movements that were accepted by the States and by car- 


riers without the necessity for this certification. 

Mr. Baxpwrn. Isn’t the issue here the difference between building 
the remaining structures to 16 feet, which would cost $195 million, 
and building the remaining structures to 17 feet, which would cost 
$313 million, or a difference of $118 million. The question basically 
is whether 31 movements in a year’s time over 16 feet and projected 
movements in the future that might be in the same relatively small 
number, would merit the expenditure of another $118 million for the 
additional one-foot clearance. Isn’t that about the issue here? 

Mr. Cuacey. I think the thing that was concerning most of us was 
that here in a relatively short time we have had need to move many 
items in the 14-, 15-, up to 16-foot area. We have only been in the 
space age and the missile age a very few years and what the future 
holds, we do not know. 

I don’t think that this thing can be related mathematically to the 31 
versus, for example, 148 the next year and so on and so forth, but the 
fact that due to the life of this system, and the fact that we could not 
foresee the complete requirements, there being no mathematical solu- 
tion to this, that it resolved itself to a matter of judgment and it was 
the judgment at the time as of October 1, 1959, that the 17-foot was a 
practical resolution of this problem. 

Mr. Batpwin. On that point, Mr. Chacey, when you mentioned that 
you had seen over the last couple of years an increase in these larger 
sized clearances, I take it you were aie here and listened to the testi- 
mony this morning of Dr. York, who pointed out that now the tend- 
ency, as they foresee it in the field of missiles, is back the other way, 


toward missiles that would be more mobile, smaller, in contrast to the 


size of the ATLAS. You heard that testimony this morning, did 


you not? 


Mr. Cuacery. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Batpwrn. So there is no clarity right now in the way of the 


foreseeable future as to whether the tendency will continue to be to- 


ward larger requirements or whether the tendency now will be along 
the lines suggested by Dr. York to somewhat smaller missiles? 
Mr. Cuacey. I have never heard anyone that felt they were in a 
penirn to predict with any definiteness what 20 years from now will 
the character of not only our missiles, but Dr. York also, I believe, 
emphasized the supplementary equipment and other vehicles which 


become very important in to come. 


Mr. Batwin. Thank you. That isall. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, so we won’t overlook the fact that the missile 
eroerem was considered way back in 1957, we must remember General 

ount’s letter, which was composed by whom ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I drafted the letter. 

Mr. May. January 15, 1957, you said in there: 


The primary purpose of this request is to insure the minimum vertical clear- 


‘ance of 14 feet for bridges and underpasses which might restrict the transport- 


ing of defense material, such as missiles, is brought to the attention of all 
concerned. 


So that in January of 1957 you, Mr. Chacey, were concerned with 


the missile program and you were calling this to the attention of all 
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‘concerned so that they would weigh the adequacy of the 14-foot vertical 
clearance standard. 

* Mr. Scurrer. Was he concerned with a 14-foot clearance at that 
time; is that right ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is right. 

Mr. May. We probably should also point out that if there is $195 
million difference in cost of going from 16 to 17, that money, of course, 
wouldn’t all be spent in the same year. This would be spent over 
the next 10 or 12 years or more. 

Mr. CHacey. This would be spent over the entire program. 

Mr. May. It wouldn’t be too much money per year. When the 
matter was referred to— 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me. I don’t think we are worried, as I indi- 
cated by my comments yesterday and this morning, that this increase 
of $123 million is alot of money. It is a comparatively small amount, 
however, compared to the total cost of this program and the benefits 
to be derived. I am worried, if we raise it to 17 foot, what it might 
do; that it might give impetus to the demands and the eventual satis- 

ing of demands to increase the size of hauling facilities, both in 
width, height, and weight, and then we would be in for some terrific 
costs in increasing the bridge structure strength, pavement strength, 
width of highways. Whereas we now have an 8-foot limit on the 
width of trucks, we would have maybe a 10-foot limit. And then our 
new pavements would be as inadequate then as they are now to accom- 
modate the 8-foot trucks. 

That is the thing I am worried about; this $123 million doesn’t 
bother me, but I can see if we don’t stop someplace we are going to 
continue, as we have in the past, to have these constantly increasing 
demands which result not only in greater costs for vertical clearance 
but also increased costs for rights-of-way, pavement thicknesses, and 
bridges. I think that is the real issue we are facing. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is a very important problem and that is one 
which AASHO Road Test and Highway Research Board study has to 
‘resolve, and the legislatures of the States and the U.S. Government 
must exercise some control. There will always be a desire to have 
something bigger and wider. 

Mr. Scuerer. Then you get into another dispute between the various 
beneficiaries of the highway. Who is going to pay what portion of 
the costs to keep this program going? 

Mr. May. Did you have these things in mind, Mr. Chacey, when the 
Department of Defense requested 17 feet last October? 

Mr. Cuacry. What things in mind, sir? 

Mr. May. These things that the Congressmen just mentioned might 
come about because of increase in vertical clearance ? 

Mr. Cuacery. I think it is evidenced in our letter. In our letter we 
pointed out that we are not seeking any change in the legislative 
limitations on vehicles, that we would handle our movements through 
arrangements through the Government with the designated State 
representatives on a special permit basis. _ ; 

Mr. Scuerer. I don’ think anybody who ships over highways today 
would admit, and maybe they would be telling the truth, that at this 
moment they are seeking any increase in the height or weight of 
vehicles. But it inevitably follows; that is, when you give them an 
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peperronity to increase the size and weight, eventually it is going to 
appen. 

r. Cuacry. I think there will be some changes, but I hope they 
won’t be credited to the fact that the Department of Defense asked 
for a higher vertical clearance, Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Puen. That is one of the things that is going to happen as a 
result of this hearing. We are going to decide whether the Depart- 
ment of Defense should pay part of this cost. You want the 17 feet 
and, at. the same time, I can see that Defense, like the trucker, is goin 
to try to avoid paying for any increased standards. That is norma 
and natural. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chacey, when the matter was eventually referred to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, did you thereafter participate in 
the preparing of the two draft letters? 

Mr. I did. 

Mr. May. Did one of those draft letters contain justification for 16 
feet ? 

Mr. Cuacry. One of those draft letters was designed to modify a 
Defense position from 17 to 16 feet. 

Mr. May. What did the other draft letter do? 

Mr. Cuacey. The other draft letter was prepared to support or 
justify the 17-foot recommendation. 

Mr. May. Did you successively compose two letters, one justifying 
16 feet and one justifying 17 feet ’ 

Mr. Cuacey. We drafted two letters, I should say. 

Mr. May. For whom? 

Mr. Cnacey. For Secretary McGuire. 

Mr. May. Were they submitted to the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Cuacry. This was handled through Dr. Germane’s Office. I am 
sure they were. 

Mr. Scuerer. I talk too much but it seems that we have a rather 
humorous situation. In the past, Members of Congress have said 
this Defense Department doesn’t consider the dollar. It asks for 
twice as much as it needs. Now in the last year, we are trying to shove 
more money down their throat in the missile program and higher stand- 
ards in the road program than they are asking. 

Mr. May. These draft letters were prepared for Mr. McGuire’s 
eventual signature and they were directed to the Secretary of Com- 
merce; is that true? 

Mr. Cuacry. The draft letters were actually prepared with the view 
of helping or assisting Mr. McGuire in his review as to what the alter- 
natives were in this problem. He specifically was concerned about the 
16 feet as an alternative to the 17-foot clearance and they were pre- 
pared simply as drafts of letters which, from my standpoint, was: 
Here, Mr. Secretary, is something that would be reasonable to say in 

our review if you want to justify the 17-foot vertical clearance, and 
ere, Mr. Secretary, is an alternative if in your review, you find that 
the 16 feet is considered adequate, this letter would do, 

Mr. Scuerer. I think you have as much trouble making up your 
mind as did Congress last year in deciding whether we would have a 
cent or a cent and a half tax increase or none at. all. 

Mr. Cuacey. I am sure it is obvious it wasn’t an easy decision. 

Mr. Scuerer. Neither was ours. 
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Mr. Cramer. Isn’t it true you had justification along with the letters 
for both decisions; that is, either decision ? 

Mr. Cracey. It was factual] data, facts submitted to support both. 

Mr. Cramer. That was actually based upon the letter that the colonel 
was discussing a few minutes ago, which is the basis of your memoran- 
dum in which he said in effect that we can only justify 16 feet, 16 feet 
is justified, based upon our present weapons, but anticipating the 
future, it would be nice to have an additional foot and decision on that 
isa matter of judgment depending on the cost. 

Mr. Batpwin. Will the gentleman vield ? 

Mr. Bratntx. Any questions, Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Batpwrn. Mr. Chacey, would you be able to tell us, you men- 
tioned there were 31 movements over a period of a year’s time of greater 
than 16 feet required clearance. Would you be able to tell us what 
portion of those movements involved missiles as compared to some 
other ordinary tyne of military equipment? 

Mr. Cnacey. No. sir: T can’t tell you that. 

Mr. Batpwtn. Would you be prepared to tell us whether any of 
those over 16 feet involved the movement of missiles? 

Mr. Cracry. I have a note here, which was supposed to be illustra- 
tive of the oversized movements. One item is a rocket. launcher—— 

Mr. Batpwrn. Are these movements that fell in the category of 31 
above 16 feet ? 

Mr. Cracey. This was 15 feet 9 inches. 

Mr. Batpwin. That wonldn’t fall under this category ? 

Mr. Cuacey. No.sir. One wasan aircraft control tower. 

Mr. Ratpwin. What was that? 

Mr. Cuacey. Sixteen feet. 

Mr. Barpwrin. An aircraft control tower? 

Mr. Cuacey. Yes.sir. One wasa helicopter. 

Mr. Barywrin. That aircraft control tower, that would go to some 
airnort and beset up asa control tower at that airport. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is right. that is my understanding. 

Mr. Batpwin. That would have nothing to do with missile program; 
obviously. 

Mr. CuAcry. Not as TI would interpret it. 

Mr. Batpwtn. Now what is the clearance for the helicopter ? 

Mr. Cracry. Sixteen feet, no inches. 

Mr. Batowtn. Then if I understand correctly—— | 

Mr. Cracry. Excnse me, let me qualify this. These were the mili- 
tary-owned items. Under the commercial movements these were mili- 
tary traffic management movements or commercial type movements. 
Here is a radar antenna, 17 feet. A missile launcher, 17 feet. An 
electronics handling trailer, 16 feet. Those are the only items—I have 
only listed five items here. These were supposed to be just examples, 


and what actnally we did here was, on the telephone, we called some- 


body that had sent in a revort and said, “Give us some example of what 
some of these items were.” 

Mr. Batpwrtn. I take it then of the 31 items that were in excess 
of 16 feet. based non these 5 representative examples. that there were 
only a portion of them, probably less than half, that fell in the missile 
category and that these 5 are a representative cross section. 
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Mr. Cuacey. Of these five, three were in the 16 feet and over. In 
1958 we had a total of 31 that were 16 feet or more and in calendar 
year 1959 we had 148 that were 16 feet or more. 

Mr. Batpwin. What I am driving at, is when you give an example 
of moving a tower that would go into an airport, it reminds me of going 
down the street and seeing a house being moved. There will always 
be cases where somebody, and the Air Force is no exception, where 
something will have to be moved from one place to another, that you 
may have an alternative as to whether to be able to move it in a whole 
a a tower for an airport, or whether you might have to dis- 
mantle it. 

Mr. Cuacey. I am sure we have no misgiving in that area. We 
concluded a long time ago that we were going to have things that 
would have to be sectionalized particularly in the space age > 1 of 
vehicle. They are simply going to have to be sectionalized. We 
cannot provide vertical shetanes for movement of everything that 
every scientist and engineer can put on the drafting board and indi- 
cate a very desirable reason to have that item moved. 

Mr. Batpwrn. Could I ask one further question? In this memo- 
randum that said that there were 31 movements over 16 feet, what 
portion of those 31 fell in the limitation between 16 and 17 feet as 
compared beyond 17 feet ? 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t have that answer. When we got down to that 
small a percentage, and if you take a progression here, theoretically it 
runs out and we know now and we will forever know, that there will 
be items that we cannot move on public highways that people want to 
move. 

Mr. Batpwitn. What I am driving at is this: Of those 31 movements 
above 16 feet, since you haven’t given us any evidence as to how many 
were above 17 feet, we have no actual evidence before us as to what 
number of those 31 would fall in the category of 16 feet as compared 
with 17 feet and maybe there are only 5 that would be solved by in- 
creasing this cost by $118 million 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t think there is any question but what a few of 
these would run over 17 feet. It would be my thought, and it is an 
assumption, because of the normal progression here, that when you 
get over 17 feet, you begin to get into pretty serious difficulty, tele- 
phone wires, traffic signal cables, and such as that. They use a 16- 
or 17-foot height for those, so we know from practical experience 
that you just don’t move very much over public Conwen: unless you 
tear down a lot of things that are along the highway, to move items 
over 17 feet. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuerer. Of course there are other reasons why military weap- 
ons of the future are going to have to be sectionalized, other than be- 
cause of. difficulties that may be encountered in transportation. The 
handling of them off highways is a big problem, isn’t it 

Mr. Cuacey. There is no question. 

Mr. Scurrer. There are other problems other than transportation 
that are going to require you to keep these weapons within size limits. 

Mr. Cuacey. In all sincerity, I do believe one of the principal re- 
strictions is transportation and that will apply for all methods of 


transportation. You just have to recognize the fact that we cannot 
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have an unlimited clearance on all modes of transportation. It just 
isn’t economically feasible and it presents some difficulties to some of 
the designers, but we recognize you have that. 

Mr. Cramer. Those 31 items you mentioned, will you submit to the 
committee a breakdown of those that will be solved by a 16- to 17-foot 
increase ¢ 

Mr. Cuacey. I don’t think we have it. It is 1958 data. The only 
hers we could get it would bz to go back out to the regional directors 
and ask them to fish out the bills of lading and identify it. They ma 
not keep them more than a year. That is detailed 
— have a record of movements and tonnage. 

r. Cramer. You have no way of knowing whether going from 16 
to oa Seat will solve 25 percent of the problem, 10 percent, 5 percent 
or what ¢ 

Mr. Cuacry. We took these items simply to show a trend of what 
is going on. These aren’t all inclusive. if 31 of them fell within the 
16 or 17, or only 5 of them did, it in itself does not have too much of 
a bearing on what we were trying to develop here. You are still 
dealing with a small percent and you are dwindling to practically 
nothing in relation to what you moved for the 131% to 14 feet and 14 
feet to 15 feet. 

Mr. Cramer. In effect what you are saying is even if the total of 
31 fell within 16 to 17 feet, your judgment would be that it wouldn't 
justify the increase to 17 feet on past experience and basing it on 

owledge as to what presently is in your inventory and what is an- 
ticipated to be in the future, that 16 feet is adequate. 

r. Cuacey. Well, we didn’t come to that conclusion actually at 
that time. 

Mr. May. You came tothe conclusion you needed 17 feet. 

Mr. Cuacey. We came to the conclusion that 17 feet was a prac- 
tical solution to this problem. We are not quarreling with anybody 
that has a different opinion because it is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. May. You grant some leeway for future development. 

Mr. Cuacey. That was the thinking that existed at the time that 


ills of fading: 


this vertical dimension was suggested. 

Mr. Buarnrg. Thank you very much, Mr. Chacey. The hearings 
for today are concluded. The meeting is adjourned. The meeting 
resumes tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Thursday, February 18, 1960.) 
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House or 
CoMMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
SprectAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Highway Program, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., 
in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John A. Blatnik 
(chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Blatnik, Baldwin, Clark, Cramer, Gray, 
Jones, Mumma, Robison, Scherer, Schwengel, and Smith. 

Also present: Walter R. May, chief counsel; John P. Constandy, 
associate counsel; George H. Martin, administrative assistant; and 
Kathryn M. Keeney, clerk of subcommittee. 

Mr. Biatrnix. The House Public Works Subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Program will resume its public hearings. Our 
first witness this morning is General Pachler. General, will you 
take the witness stand, and any staff that you may have ? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. F. T. PACHLER, DIRECTOR OF OPERA- 
TIONS AND ACTING ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Buarnix. Mr. May, do you have a prepared statement or do 
you wish to proceed with the interrogation ¢ 

Mr. May. General, will you give your full name and rank ? 

a General Pacuier. I am Francis T. Pachler, Major General, U.S. 
rmy. 

Mr. May. What position do you now hold in the Army ¢ 

General Pacuter. I am Director of Operations within the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Military Operations, of the U.S. Army. 

Mr. May. Would you explain to the subcommittee the function 
and responsibilities of your position ? 

General Pacuier. My superior is responsible to the Chief of Staff 
of the Army for the preparation and execution of approved plans. 

T am responsible to him for the surveillance of the readiness of the 
U.S. Army to execute approved plans. 

Mr. May. Now we have been discussing here for a number of days 
the Interstate System of Defense Highways, Do the problems arising 
from that system fall within your jurisdiction? 

General Pacer. Inasmuch as my responsibility is surveillance 
of readiness to execute approved plans, the Army requirements for 
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vertical clearance over the national highways have been referred to 
my office generally for evaluation. 

r. May. The subcommittee might take note of the fact that Arm 
Regulations 55-80 recognize responsibility of the Chief of Staff’s Of- 
fice, Operations, section 4(c). 

It states: 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3 (Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations), 
Department of the Army, will, with the advice and recommendation of the 
Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army, determine the relative strate- 
gic importance of highways. 


General, on March 18, 1958, the Office of Chief of Transportation 
asked the various military agencies to reevaluate the adequacy of the 
14-foot vertical clearance standard. 

You replied to that letter on July 24, 1958. 

General, do you have a copy of your letter there ? 

General Pacuter. I do. 

Mr. May. Would you read it for the subcommittee, please ? 

Mr. Scurrer. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. May. July 24, 1958. 

General Pacu er (reading) : 


Subject : Highway clearance standa.ds 
To: The Chief of Transportation 
From : The Deputy Chief of Staff for Operaticns 


1. References : 

(a) Comment No. 1, Chief of Transportation, subject as above, dated 
March 18, 1958. 

(b) Comment No. 3, Chief of Research and Development, subject as 
above, dated May 5, 1958. 

2. In view of the cost of the NSIDH and its projected useful life of 50 years, 
it is believed militarily unsound to consider only presently foreseen require- 
ments in evaluating the adequacy of the 14-foot vertical clearance standard. 
Technology is advancing so rapidly that it is virtually impossible to predict 
what our military requirements will be more than 6 to 8 years from now. The 
space age is already demanding larger payloads and more powerful rocket 
motors which will mean larger physical dimensions than our missiles have 
today. Future technical breakthroughs could mean even larger sizes of military 
hardware. This hardware should not be restricted in its rapid movement over 
the Nation’s highways in the future because of an overly conservative vertical 
clearance standard established today. The Defense Department position should 
include standards which provide a reasonable leeway for future requirements. 

8. It is understood that an increased vertical clearance will not necessarily 
mean a large increase in construction costs provided the decision is made now. 

4. Information has been received from Office Chief of Transportation that 
subsequent to the date on comment 1, Department of Defense issued instruction 
sheet No. 3224.1, dated March 25, 1958, subject, “DOD Engineering for Trans- 
portability Program” which directed the services to designate an operating 
agency to monitor current and developmental material and equipment to in- 
sure conformance with weight and dimension criteria of the various trans- 
portation system. This instruction sheet was forwarded through ODCSLOG to 
TC for implementation. Action on the instruction sheet is being handled by Mr. 
Whilldin, X56963. Mr. Whilldin was not aware of the enclosure 1. 

5. Your attention is invited to paragraph 3 of reference 1(b), wherein the 
Office of the Chief of Research and Development is willing to participate in a 
detailed study of this matter. 

6. It is recommended that in light of the information noted in paragraphs 
2-5 supra that as a point of department for the action referred to in paragraph 
4, above, at least a 20-foot vertical clearance standard be considered as a De- 
partment of Defense position in this matter. 


Mr. May. General, that seems to very clearly set forth the needs 
and desires of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. I might 
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point out that you did mention that you understood that the increased 
vertical clearance would not necessarily mean a large increase in con- 
struction costs provided a decision is made now. And that was on 
July 24, 1958. 

onl, could you explain to us what you meant by “as a point of 
departure” when you spoke of 20 feet ? 

Benetal Pacuter. Yes, sir, I believe I can. As always, when a 
conference or a discussion on a subject is going to be undertaken or 
studied, it is only normal and reasonable to ask your representative to 
consider a specific starting point. 

This is merely what we meant by that with no idea that the non- 
concurrence or an argument should develop, but that the feasibility 
and desirability of such a figure should be explored. 

Mr. May. General, do you subscribe today to the basic reasoning 
set forth in your letter of July 24, 1958? 

General Pacuter. So far as the reasoning that I quote in para- 
graph 2; yes, sir. 

r. May. Now you mention 20 feet as being a point of departure. 
We have had testimony that November 8, 1958, the Army did arrive 
at an official recommendation, official position of 17 feet. 

Do you recall how the 17 feet came about when the 20 feet was 
initally suggested as a point of departure ¢ 

General Pacuter. Yes, sir. It is my recollection that the Chief of 
Transportation notified us that, I believe one of the other services had 
asked for 16 feet, had indicated that one of the ordnance commands 
had specified a requirement for 17 feet and that this looked logical to 
us to adopt the 17 foot standard. 

Mr. May. General—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me just a minute, counsel. Did any of the 
Defense Department agencies, either Army, Air Force, or Navy, 

uest anything greater than 17 feet after the studies had been madeé 
eeciat Pacutrr. Sir, this is outside of my knowledge and my 
responsibility. However, I do not know that any of them has asked 
for over 17 feet. 

Mr. May. General, there has been quite a bit of discussion here at 
the hearings concerning the importance of greater vertical clearance 
to allow for the transportation of missiles. Ignoring missiles for 
the moment, would you explain your functions, what they might be 
when an emergency arose ? 

General Pacuier. Yes, sir; I believe I can. Basically, I am re- 
sponsible in any type of an emergency to see that our forces are moved 
to the position that is desired or called for in the plan. 

Basically, as everybody is well aware, we must be able to move to 
ports of embarkation rapidly, we either must be able to give reinforce- 
ment of our forces overseas or, dependent on contingency operations 
such as the Lebanon operation which was affected, we must be able 
to move our troops to those faraway places just as rapidly as we can. 

We cannot fly everything and therefore we must move quickly to 
our ports of embarkation in order to move up the heavy equipment 
and the heavy items that are necessary for the sustained operation 
that the forces committed might be faced with. 

Now, over and above this, of course, we have the normal peacetime 
movement to training areas, where we must rehearse properly, we 
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must get to the areas, we must at time utilize the highways as part 
of our training. 

Basically, while it is a little out of my line, the logistical people 
must move equipment back and forth on the highways, but essentially, 
my responsibility is to assemble the necessary troops and equipment 
as rapidly as possible to either reinforce the troops committed over- 
seas or to reinforce those that have been initially committed by air. 

The air movements will be necessarily light and it is just mandatory 
that speed play a great part in our backup of those forces. 

Mr. May. In the event of an emergency, then, it would be essential 
that you move speedily such pieces of equipment as tank recovery 
vehicles and your larger guns and items such as that ? 

General Pacuier. We need all that type of equipment. We need 
tanks, we need heavy guns, we need bulldozers, and we need all the 
type of fighting equipment that normally goes with a unit. 

r. May. What would happen if there would be some delay in the 
movement of such equipment, if you were forced to use circuitous 
routes and delays of many hours or days ? 

What would be the result ? 

General Pacuier. Well, every day is important in a reinforcement 
idea. My point of illustration is that we cannot fly tanks; we cannot 
fly the heavy tanks. If we have forces committed, say the thing in 
Lebanon did blow to where we had some active engagements, our 
troops would have been on the ground without the tanks and therefore 
it is just a question of judgment. You don’t want to be 1 hour with- 
out a tank when you are in active combat and actually every hour 
counts toward shipping them out of a port where we can get them 
to the troops. 

Mr. May. Your troops on the ground would require very drastically 
the use of heavy artillery ? 

General Pacuter. Oh, yes, sir; no question. 

Mr. May. There has been some talk—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me just a minute, Counsel. You said you 
can’t fly these tanks. Then if they were shipped from the United 
States they would have to go by water. 

General Pacuurr. Sir, in the particular case of Lebanon, I did not 
mean to mislead you, in the particular case of Lebanon, we moved 
them from Europe. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, if they went from the United States, that is 
what we are concerned with here, they would go by water ? 

Mr. May. You have what you call a Strac division out on the west 
coast ; is that true ? 

General Pacuier. We have more than one Strac division. We 
have a Strac, which is an Army corps, of three divisions, three group- 
ings of forces. We have two on the east coast, the two airborne divi- 
sions, and we have one on the west coast. 

Mr. May. Might it be essential some day to move the Strac division 
perhaps to the east coast or perhaps to the west coast ? 

General Pacutrr. Yes, sir; it has been thought of. Naturally, we 
would like to take off from as close as we could, but the fact remains 
that we have an infantry division on the west coast and may have to 
move it to the east coast for shipment. 
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- Mr. May. There had been some thought that perhaps you might be 
unable to do that by the use of selected roads and instead of dividing 
the entire Interstate System, perhaps build a couple of east-west high- 
ways and a couple of north-south highways. ould that solve the 
roblem ¢ 

F General Pacutrr. The type of movement that I am talking about, 
where there is no attack on the United States, I suppose we could take 
care of a large part where there is no attack on the United States. 
However, our units must necessarily be dispersed. When I talk of a 
Strac division, I am only talking of a basic force; the basic force 
of a division is only, let’s say, 13,000 to 14,000 people. 

The aoemenneriy ee and units that really use the heavy 
equipment, will bring this up to 25,000 and 30,000 people, and they 
are spread in many different places. The division may be at Fort 
Lewis, Wash.; the supporting battalions may be down in California, 
so that actually, you have a widespread movement to points and, 
therefore, right now, I do not visualize how any minor channeling of 
this would take care of the requirement which I describe. 

Mr. May. Also, we must face the fact that, perhaps due to enemy 
action, areas not considered vital now might then be considered vital ; 
is that true? 

General Pacuier. Yes, sir; you are moving into a condition of 
where the United States has been attacked. If the United States has 
been attacked, then nobody knows what highway is going to be left 
and it is impossible to prejudge which highway is to be used. You 
are going to have to use what remains, what facilities we have. 

Mr. May. Therefore, there is a need for the entire defense system 
of highways to be altered so that it might make more easy the trans- 
portation of the equipment you mention ? 

General Pacuter. Sir, as I see it, and my analysis of it a number 
of years ago, the Chief of Transportation has been able to solve our 
movement problem. 

Mr. Scnerer. I did not hear that. 

Genera] Pacuuer. In the years gone by, the Chief of Transporta- 
tion has been able, by special measures and by special means, to solve 
our highway transportation problem. With the complexity of the 
new system which is so overreaching through the whole United 
States, it appears to me that he is going to be given an impossible 
job unless he has complete flexibility to move and move rapidly. He 
will not fulfill our requirements. 

Mr. Scuerer. I do not understand that last answer, General. Will 
you repeat that? 

General Pacuter. I will try my best, sir. In the years gone by, 
the Chief of Transportation has always been able to satisfy our 
operational requirements for movement either by rail or over the 
highways. Sometimes he had to avoid overpasses and things of this 
nature. ’ 

Now, I think in my analysis of what is gomg on now, and from 
what I have been told, the complexity of the highway system is 
getting such that we are denying the Chief of Transportation the 
flexibility he needs, unless he has the proper clearances. 
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Mr. Scuerer. That last part of your statement then is what. I do 
not understand. Is it because of the complexity of the new system 
that he is going to be denied free maovaibility!. 

General Pacnirer. When I say “complexity,” sir, I am thinking in 
terms of the magnitude. 
. Mr. Scuerer. Magnitude of your new movements or magnitude 
of the system ? 

General Pacutger. The magnitude of the highway system, sir, the 
interlocking of the highway system with all roads that are in the 
United States today. . 

Mr. Scuerer. I would think, leaving out the question of clear- 
ances, I would think that the new system would facilitate movements. 
I thought that is what we were trying to do. 

General Pacuuer. Naturally, I am only referring to clearances. 

. Mr. Scuerer. You are only referring to clearances 

Mr. May. General, you are talking about many thousands of struc- 
tures to be built on the Interstate System, and the Interstate System 
road going over other systems of roads, primary and secondary roads, 
creating a checkerboard effect throughout this country ? 

General Pacuter. That is what I am talking about. 

= Fauton. General, is the movement of missiles your chief con- 
cern 

General Pacuter. No, sir; the movement of missiles is not my chief 
concern. I would say that basically, in a straightforward answer, 
the movement of the ordinary conventional weapons is the chiet 
concern that I have, sir. 

It is—over and above weapons and equipment—it is some of our 
engineering equipment, as well as our artillery and tanks and things 
of that nature. 

Mr. Fatton. What about movement and deployment of your mis- 
siles and missile systems ? 

General Pacuier. The deployment of the missiles and missile 
systems, sir-—— 

Mr. Faxon. I understand that the Department of the Army mis- 
siles, that they now have in operation, are not stationary or fixed 
and are subject to immediate mobility in their deployment and so I 
just wondered if that was giving you much concern ¢ 

General Pacuter. Any missile that we have in operation today is 
mobile and can be taken care of on a planned system. It looks as 
though some requirements will develop which will require a little 
bit higher ceiling than we now have on the clearances. 

Mr. May. General, excuse me, are you talking about Army mis- 
siles or missiles throughout the military ¢ 

General Paombie. was trying to refer to the Army missile. 

Mr. Fatxon. I asked for Army missile. 

General Pacnter. I am talking about Army missile, I am not re- 
ferring to anything else. 

Mir. r. Chairman ? 

Mr. Buatnrx. Mr. Mumma. | | 

Mr. Mumma. I think I understood from previous testimony that 
the Army has set standards for their oe pee of different weapons 
and that was 1214 feet; their overall height would be 121% feet. Is 
that a correct understanding that I have? 


t 
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General Pacuter. Sir, I have no knowledge of that standard. 

Mr. Mumma. Well, Mr. Chacey, did he make that statement? 

Mr. May. He did say that, although he pointed out that they did 
attempt to design these items with a low height, they are not always 
successful and the items must be-——— 

Mr. Mumma. The overall plan was to keep it down to 12% feet. 
If we are going to make it 16 or looking along that line, they have a 
little margin of safety there yet. 

Mr. May. The item being 1214 feet, when it is placed on the trans- 
port which has a bed—— 

Mr. Mumma. I do not thoroughly agree with your position on that. 
If it came to a case of dire Cop ate maybe you had 100 bridges and 
only one too low, they could take the tank off that vehicle in a very 
short time, ride it through and put in on again. I know that from 
practical experience. 

Mr. May. General, would you prefer to do that, when say, a tank 
recovery vehicle on its transport reached a low overpass, remove the 
tank, re it under the structure, and then load it back on the trans- 

rter 
eee; Mumma. Wait a minute, let me put in, if it only occurred once 
in every 50 bridges, if it was every bridge it would be a different 
proposition. 

Mr. May. We have some figures, Congressman, that I do not believe 
we brought ou through Mr. Chacey, we might later this morning. It 
concerns Pennsylvania, and the Bureau of Public Roads made a study 
of Pennsylvania. They took a couple of primary routes—— 

Mr. Mumma. Interstate routes. 

Mr. May. Primary routes, and then they took the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 

Mr. Mumma. Well, now, everybody knows that is not big enough. 
There are plans to build two additional tunnels on there now and 
they will certainly be made big enough for any foreseeable future. 
You were talking the other day about the fact you could not get 
a tank into New York City. Now to my mind that was a foolish 
question you raised. Everybody knows that thing was designed 30, 
40 years ago, 

Mr. Fation. Gentlemen, I believe the General had not completed 
his observation on the missile program. 

General Pacuier. Just about, sir. I would like to say that the 
chief concern on missiles to us is the logic of, while we may not 
specifically have a missile today that operationally will require an 
excessive clearance this entered into the desirability of, a growth 
factor, if this system is going to last for 75 years. 

Mr. Fatton. What would you do with the TITAN missile? That 
is a rather sensitive missile. How are you going to deploy it? 

General Pacuier. The TITAN is Air Force, and I had better stay 
on the Army missiles. 

Mr. Fatxon. It is still part of defense. 

General Pacuter. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Fatton. There is no rule that would prohibit you from saying 
anything about the Air Force? 

eneral Pacuter. No, sir; I just feel I am a little better qualified 
on Army missiles. 
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Mr. Scuerer. That is one reason we need a little more integration. 

Mr. May. General, to substantiate what you have been saying about 
the frequency of the structures as the Interstate System is to be built, 
I think this study made by the Bureau of Public Roads is very indica- 
tive of the frequent structures on many of these superhighways. 

In Pennsylvania, they studied U.S. 19, which runs 194 miles to the 


State—— 

Mr. Mumma. Where is that located? That is not one of the main 
routes. The main routes of Pennsylvania are routes 30, 22, and the 
turnpike. 


Mr. May. Yes, sir; I was getting to that. And in the primary route, 
route 19, running 194 miles through the State, there were only 11 


structures passing over the highway. And on U.S. 11, in Pennsylva- ] 

nia, which runs some 265 miles, there were 17 structures. But on the | ] 

Pennsylvania Turnpike, at a distance of between Pittsburgh and the 

State line, a distance of 200 or 250 miles, there were 186 structu { 

which points out what you have been saying, General, that on some o 

these primary and secondary roads the structures are infrequent, but ; 

on some of your superhighways like the Interstate System, they will 

be very, very much more frequent. | 
General, there has been some talk that many of these items can be ; 

disassembled in order to be transported. Do you have some thoughts 

on that one? 


General Pacnter. Yes, sir; we have reached a stage in the reaction 
time necessary to fulfill our commitments overseas that any time 
lost is really basically unsound. 

Now, we must be able to get some place in absolutely the fastest f 
time practicable as a rule and as a standard and, therefore, to plan I 
on anything less than the speediest of movement is militarily in- 
correct. 

Mr. May. So that you must consider then the reassembling of an t 
item, if it has to be disassembled for the trip ? I 

General Pacuier. I was presuming this takes time to do this, I 
it is just impossible. Actually, if you go to your condition of war | ! 


where the United States has been attacked, I would say it might be 
almost impossible to move things and assemble them. 

There you are going to be short of technicians, short of everything 
else; in other words, it must be operable as quickly as it can possibly 


be made so. 
Mr. May. You would prefer to receive these items in what might 1 
be called combat readiness ? t 
General Pacuuer. Yes, sir. ] 
Mr. May. General, there has been some talk about the possibility I 


of another conflict and that being atomic war. What would happen 
to your problems if that came about ? 

neral Pacnier. When I talk about an attack on the United States, I 
this is basically what I was referring to, the destruction of atomic war 
would, one, require decentralization in the military effort throughout 
the country. at we could move to ports would have to be decen- 
tralized. We could not rely on any predesignated system of roads. 
We would have to be able to utilize what was still in being and by the 
same token, you could not count on the rails as fully as you do now. 


— 
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You could not count on freighting because you would not have the 

time, the people nor be able to react properly. 

Mr. Scuerer. Under those conditions, clearances would be your 

least difficulty, wouldn’t they ? 

General Pacuier. No, sir. I should think they would be just as im- 

rtant, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Scuerer. If we have atomic war it will last what? One day, 

twodays? Isn’t that what you tell us? 

General Pacuter. No, sir. An atomic war is going to last for many 

many months, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well—— 

General Pacuter. Yes, sir, I think that is accepted now. You might 

have your atomic exchange in a couple of days, but you are going to 
have subsequent phase operations that will last for a long time. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is hard for us laymen to try to evaluate all of 
the things we read and are told. May I ask, what clearance do you 
recommend, that is, for the military or the Army in the next 5, 10, 15 

ears? Whatclearance do you recommend ? 

General Pacuier. I would recommend a 17-foot clearance, but I 
recognize some of the other forces in play and therefore am willing to 
fall back to 16 feet, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. You think 17 feet will do the job? 

General Pacuter. I think 17 feet would be very prudent. 

Mr. Scuerrer. Now and for the foreseeable future ¢ 

General Pacuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. General, when we discussed the matter with you sometime 
ago, you indicated that you thought perhaps even more concern should 
be given to the more orthodox form of warfare ? 

neral Pacuuer. This is true, I talked about movement to ports, 
and conventional wars and our commitments overseas and that is why 
to a certain extent I say that our problem is highlighted more in the 
rapid movement of artillery and tanks and engineering equipment 
probably, than missiles, and it just looks to me like the war that you 
are referring to is the one that requires the most instantaneous reaction. 
In other words, 24 hours might make the difference between whether 
you have a big conflagration or whether you are able to settle it down 
with a few good, fine troops well equipped in place. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am trying to determine in my own mind the 
seriousness of the situation. I realize that if we have an emergency 
we are going to move a lot of men, a lot of material, a lot of 
equipment. hat percentage of the movement is going to be de- 
layed by the movement of these oversized items? great mass of 
material you will be able to move, will you not ? 

General Pacutrr. Yes; a great percentage. 

Mr. Scurrer. In fact, it is a very small percentage of the move- 
ment required that would be delayed, would it not ? 

General Pacuier. Oh,no. I would have to—— 

Mr. Scuerer. The total movement 

General Pacuirr. By small, you give the connotation of unim- 
portant. The point is, sir, that it is conclusive certain types of 
items won’t get moved that are necessary as part of the whole. 
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Mr. Scuerer. So far there are no items the Army hasn’t been able 
to move when you wanted to move them. There may have been a 
delay, but you have been able to move them. 

General Pacuier. That is what I am talking about, we can move 
anything with a delay ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is what I was trying to say, the number of 
oversized items that would have to be moved in an emergency are 
relatively small. I am not talking about importance, but these over- 
size items are a relatively aot number compared to your total 
overall movement of men and material and equipment, are they 
not 

General Pacuuer. On a straight numerical basis, I would have 
to say “yes.” 

Mr. Scuwenceu. General, I have another question I would like 
to direct to you which touches on another phase. I assume, be- 
cause this is a defense system, you are watching the development 
all over the United States and that the vertical height problem, the 
overpass, isn’t your only concern, is that right ? 

General Pacuier. Yes, sir; I would have to say “yes,” except that 
personally, I don’t know that map there as well as I would like to 
know it, but certainly the Army as a whole is watching it; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Scuwence.. That being the case, do you have any ideas about 
what is happening in a different part of the United States where 
they are trying to build a whole system at one time, a little bit 
here and a little bit there and with the idea of getting it all com- 
plete at the same time. Do you have any ideas about completing 
certain roads ahead of other roads, certain areas where, for in- 
stance, where the traffic is greatest? Do you have any ideas about a 
priority that we ought to recognize in this to strengthen defense? 
is no good until the trunkline is complete, isn’t 
that right ? 

General Pacuier. This, I must admit, I am inadequate to answer 
this question. I really don’t have the facilities. 

Mr. Scuwencen. You don’t know 

General Pacuter. I mean I have no personal knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Scuweneev.. What area do you concern yourself with in this 
connection ? 

General Pacuizr. In this connection I have only been concerned 
with this clearance problem right now. 

Mr. Scuweneet. As it relates to the total problem ? 

General Pacuter. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. I think what the Congmemen from Iowa meant 
was that, if we solve this clearance problem, are there going to be 
any other limitations in this system that we should now consider 
insofar as strength of bridges, width of bridges, widths of right-of- 
ways? Is the Army looking at perhaps some of the deficiencies in these 
standards? 

General Pacuter. Sir, it is my understanding that the whole co- 
ordination of the Department of Defense with the Department of 
Commerce on this subject takes into consideration that type of thing, 


sir, All Cam saying is that I personally have not—— 
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Mr. Scuerer. As of now, knowing what the present standards are 

ou see no problem in the foreseeable future? I mean you will not 
* back here next year saying perhaps the bridges aren’t strong 
enough or that the grades are too steep or that perhaps the right- 
of-ways, particularly over bridges, are not wide enough ? 

General Pacuter. Sir—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Is that in the picture at this time? 

General Pacuuer. I wonder if I could not defer to the next witness, 
sir, who does have the technical knowledge of this kind of thing. 

Mr. Screrer. The only reason I am asking this question is because 
we are now listening to testimony from a number of witnesses who 
say that they have been worried about height for 3, 4, 5 years back. 
Now while we are considering this clearance problem I want to know 
if anybody in the Defense Department or the Bureau of Public Roads, 
is thinking about any other standards that are too small or inadequate 
to meet future needs, so that next year we are not confronted with a 
similar problem with reference to other geometric standards. 

General Pacuter. I so agree, but I just have no personal knowledge. 
I am sure, though, that our transportation people can explain if there 
are any difficulties. 

Mr. Scuerer. I assure you we were not told about these clearance 
Cavan when we were considering the 1956 act or while we were 

aving hearings on the 1958 act or even last year. 

Mr. Buatnik. General, your major responsibility, if not perhaps 
your sole responsibility, is to have combat readiness units ready for 
the move the instant you are ordered into action ? 

General Pacuter. That is my responsibility, yes. 

Mr. Buatniz. This is your job? 

-General Pacuter. Yes. 

Mr. Buatntk. Construction in the Department of the Army and 
Department of Defense is such that you have other divisions in your 
agency responsible for the transportability, they know what the re- 
Reape of your staff units are and you are more or less assured 
that, when you are ordered to move, you have the means by which 
you can move your units wherever the destination may be. You would 
not be directly involved with the mechanics and adequacy, that is the 
responsibility of other agencies; is that correct ? 

reneral PAcHtER. This is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. I didn’t want to sug by any questions that I 
asked that there was any criticism at all of the general. My question 
was directed to all of the witnesses that are here, from Defense De- 
partment, Bureau of Public Roads, or any other group. 

Mr. May. General, you have set forth most clearly the needs of the 
Army operations. We might mention that on May 7, 1957, the Chief 
of Transportation was advised that the Deputy Chief of Staff, Logis- 
tics and Military Operations, advised that the services found a 14-foot 
standard adequate. Do you have any explanation of how that might 
have come about in May of 1957 ? 

General Pacuugr. No, I have no real reason. I have no personal 
knowledge of why that came about. I think it came about in that a 


survey was made and most of the agencies said that they thought a 14- 


foot clearance would satisfy them. 


Mr. Scurer. Were you consulted at that time? 


| 
| 
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Gentry! Pacutzr. I was not in my present position until July of 
1957. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you know whether, from the records that you re- 
viewed, do you know whether the person who was in your position at 
that time was consulted as to— 

General Pacuuer. Oh, yes. 

Mr.Scurrer. Whether a 14-foot clearance was adequate ? 

General Pacuuer. I don’t mean to hedge on this, sir; actually the 
action at that time was in an adjacent directorate to mine. It was 
really an organizational trend, so for me to say to you that my prede- 
cessor had personal knowledge of this 14-foot, I cannot find that from 
the record. But sure that ditions changed 

» SCHERER, course, we recognize that Conditions 
after October 1957. 
General PAcHLER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. May. Did conditions change, General, or didn’t this same prob-. 


Jem exist in 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Scuerer. Wait. Before sputnik or after sputnik? 

Mr. May. October of 1957. ; 

Mr. Fation. Was that the time the first missile became operative, 
the Jupiter—is that. what you are referring to—that the Army was. 
developing 

General Pacuurr. No,sir. _ f 

Mr. Faxon. Is that the significance of the time of this year? 

Mr. Scuerer. No, the question of counsel, as I remember it, was: 
brace the conditions changed in 1957. Was that your question, 

unse. 

Mr. May. Yes, I wanted to bring out the point, through the general, . 
that his need, his operations need for the movement of this equipment 
other than missiles existed in 1957 and in 1956 and even prior to that 
time. You still had the need to move this vital | equipment, 
as you have related here today. Is that true, General. 

eneral Pacuuzr. Sir, the physica] change, I don’t think was as. 
erat as the mental change. ‘There came a greater realization in 
that period of time that we needed higher clearances and it was due 
to several factors. It was due to some breakthrough in the missile 
field, it was due to some of these emergencies becoming a little more 
apparent to us. It was due to the—l would say, I go back to the 
same thing I talked to the. Congressman about—the magnitude and 
complexity and the interlocking of the whole. system. 

A review would indicate to us that we were restricting our Chief 
of Transportation too much in what we were requiring him to do in 
these movements. 

Mr. May. Thank you. General, later on a. restudy of this problem 
was conducted by Secretary McGuire. You again. wrote a fetter on 


December 15, 1959, to General Besson, Chief of Transportation. Do. 
you have a copy of that available? 

General Pacuier, Yes, sir; I do. 

eth May. Would you read that letter for the subcommittee, Gen- 
era 

General Pacuter. All right, sir. This is to Chief of Transporta- 
tion from the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. | 
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41 


1. Reference is made to DF, comment 6, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, 
to Chief of Transportation, this subject, dated November 8, 1958. 

2. By reference DF, DCSOPS proposed to the Chief of Transportation that a 
17-foot vertical clearance standard be established as the Department of Defense 


recommendation for highway grade separation structures in the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways. This was a reconciled position from 


an originally recommended 20-foot standard. 
8. This office holds to the view that a 17-foot minimum clearance standard 


for the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways would be desirable 
in order to provide a reasonable leeway for future requirements and to insure 
unrestricted movement of military hardware over the NSIDH in event of 
national emergency. 

4. The 17-foot standard provides a 1-foot safety or growth factor over and 


above the presently known requirements of the services. In view of the over- 
all costs of the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways and its 


projected useful life of 50 to 75 years, all things being equal, it appears in- 


-appropriate to consider only presently foreseen requirements in establishing 
standards for its design. However, this 1-foot growth factor could be sacri- 
ficed if necessary for economy reasons without impairing movement of equipment 
primarily in the hands of the services. 

Mr. May. Thank you, General. It seems very clear as of December 
15, 1959, that the position of the Department of the Army was still a 
recommendation for 17-foot clearance standard, 

May we make that letter exhibit 41, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Buatntgx. Without objection, so ordered. 

Any questions on my right ? 

[ No response. | 

Mr. Biarntx. Any questions? General, thank you very much for 
avery good point and for very helpful testimony. Our next witness 
is General Besson. General, would you please state your full name 
and rank and position ? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK S. BESSON, JR., CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Bresson. Frank S. Besson, Jr., major general, Chief of 
‘Transportation, Department of the Army. 

Mr. May. General, how long have you been Chief of Transporta- 
tion ? 

General Besson. Since the 17th of March 1958. 

Mr. May. It is our understanding that you replaced Maj. Gen. 
Paul F. Yount, although there was a short period in early 1958 where- 
in Major General Browning was Acting Chief of Transportation. Is 
that true? 

General Bresson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. We have also placed in the record the fact that the Chief 
of Transportation is the official representative of the Department of 
Defense and is charged with maintaining liaison with the Bureau 
of Public Roads, American Association of State Highway Officials, 
and other civilian organizations concerned with highways and is 
charged with taking the necessary action leading to integrating the 
foreseen highway need of the Defense Department into the highway 
programs of the United States. | : 

General, you have that responsibility and you are charged with 
carrying it out, acting for the Department of Defense, so therefore, it 
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is not necessary for you, in order to carry out these responsibilities, to 
get the approval of the Department of Defense in relation to these 
matters. Isthat true? 

General Besson. I have authority to act for the Department of 
Defense to the extent that my judgment would indicate that I should 
and could without reference to the Department of Defense. Ob- 
viously, in matters of major importance, I would coordinate my views 
a only with the various services, but also with the Department of 

efense. 

Mr. May. General Browning, who preceded you as Chief of Trans- 
portation, requested the various agencies of the military to review the 
adequacy of the 14-foot vertical clearance standard in March 1958; 
that was just prior to your arrival on the scene; is that true? 

General Bresson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. At what point did you become personally aware of the 
vertical clearance problem ? 

General Besson. It is not clear to me in my recollection just when 
I became specifically aware of the problem, 1 recognized my position 
as a coordinator for the Department of Defense. I would suspect 
that from time to time, I must have been advised of this problem. I 
certainly recognized that we had a growing problem in the question 
of transportability within the services and particularly in my respon- 
sibility in the Department of the Army. 

I, early in the summer of 1958, effected the plan for reorganization 
of my office, which would give greater attention and greater respon- 
ny to Mr. Chacey aud I put all of these responsibilities under 


With respect to this specific problem, I am sure that I knew that 
we were working on it and staffing it, but the first time that it came 
to my real attention was when Mr. Chacey came to me in December 
of 1958 and said, “General Besson, I need your help.” 

This is the normal procedure in my office that I keep advised of 
progress and when my subordinates meet a stumbling block they feel 
they need help on, they come to me. 

Mr. May. General, do you believe that the agencies that had been 
asked to review the problem were the appropriate agencies within 
the military ? 

General Besson. To my knowledge; yes. 

Mr. May. Do you feel that the replies were made by competent 
and qualified people expressing their honest judgment as to the fore- 
seen requirements of their agency ? 

General Bresson. I have no doubt about that whatsoever, but I want 
to clarify that to the extent that these people, in expressing to me 
‘their opinions, were not expressing their personal opinions but they 

ressed the opinions of the agencies that they represented. 

r. May. hin good. General, in January 1959, Mr. Chacey pre- 
pared a letter for your signature to the Bureau of Public Roads 
recommending a change in the vertical clearance standard to 17 feet. 
bibs you aware of the existence of that draft letter in January of 
1959 

General Brsson. This was not a letter prepared for my signature. 
This was a letter prepared as a basis for discussion with the Bureau 
of Public Roads. I was aware of that letter. I approved it for dis- 
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cussion with the Bureau of Public Roads with the request that I 
have an opportunity to discuss it with Mr. Tallamy on the 15th of 
January 1959. 

Mr. May. At that time, it appears that an official position had been 
pense by the Department o fense and that was 17 feet. Is that 
correct 

General Bresson. No; that was not an official position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This represented the views of the three depart- 
ments. At that time it had not been finally staffed and coordinated 
and I make this distinction. There is no question but what there was 
a solidifying of an opinion within the three military departments 
that this 17 feet appeared reasonable. 

In discharging my responsibility for coordination, however, I 
would not have signed that letter at that time without previously ex- 
ploring with the Bureau of Public Roads the impact of this letter 
upon them. 

Mr. May. If it had been agreed by the responsible people of the 
military that the need for a new vertical clearance existed and that 17 
feet seemed to be a reasonable figure, why was it then necessary to 
handle this matter informally with the Bureau of Public Roads? 
Why not an official request at that time ? 

General Besson. I do not believe that we had sufficiently explored 
all of the implications of such a letter and I would say that it is m 
recollection that the agencies that concurred in this particular draft 
letter concurred in it as a basis for discussion with the Bureau of 
Public Roads and not as the basis for Department of Defense position. 

Mr. May. That seems to to be a problem for the subcommittee. 
You realize that structures were being built almost daily on the Inter- 
state System, it appeared that many of the structures would be in- 
adequate. Having reached a position in January of 1959, the next 
significant event seems to be the meeting between you and Mr. Tall- 
amy which took place in May, a period of some 5 months later. Is 
that a proper procedure ? 

General Bresson. I think it was 414 months later. It was actuall 
4 months from the time that we actually dispatched the letter and 
think the letter was actually handed to the Bureau of Public Roads. 

In retrospect, 4 months is too long, there is no question about it. 
At the same time, I feel that it was essential for me to discuss with 
the Bureau of Public Roads the implications of this letter and that 
I could not, as the representative of the Department of Defense, have 
embarked on a recommendation without getting the best technical 
evaluation of the course of action that I would be representing. 

Mr. May. Realizing that in January you desired an early meetin 
with Mr. Tallamy to discuss the matter, why was a meeting not held 
until May 29, 1959? 

General Besson. I believe that your record has shown that this 
subject was discussed at various times in the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and that about the middle of April, we reemphasized the desirability 
of my meeting with Mr. Tallamy to discuss this draft. 

Mr. May. Why did it take from mid-April until May 29 to hold 
a meeting ? 

Mr. Scuerer. I think the General has answered that question. He 
said that during the interim there were discussions at lower levels 
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and I think the previous testimony indicated that there were such 
discussions—— 

Mr. Rostson. Will the gentleman yield? 
cea Scnerer (continuing). Which took place between April and 

ay. 

eneral Bresson. Mr. May asked me why it took from the 15th of 
April until the 29th of May. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

General Bresson. I would suspect this was due to the difficulty of 
arranging a concurrent time suitable to both Mr. Tallamy and to me. 

I have checked back on my records, for example, and I find out dur- 
ing that time, I was absent from Washington on 10 different trips for 
various purposes, which is prima facie evidence that it would be dif- 
ficult to find a time convenient to the two of us. 

Mr. Scuwencen. General, isn’t it true also at that time that Mr. 
Tallamy was kind of busy with other problems? 

General Brsson. Yes, sir, I am certain this was a question of 
meshing our schedules together to find a time when we could meet. 

Mr. Scuwencet. He had a problem in this committee and another 
committee of the House to get some agreement about finding money 
to carry on the program of building the highway and keeping it on 
schedule. 

General Brsson. I believe it is true and I came over and sat in the 
anteroom in one of the meetings at that time but I was not called. 

Mr. Scuerer. I remember Mr. Tallamy was then before the Ways 
and Means Committee for a week at a time. 

Mr. May. General, we have had some testimony that the meeting, 
when it was finally held with Mr. Tallamy, lasted for some 30 or 
45 minutes. Do you recall that? 

General Besson. I do. 

Mr. May. Do you believe that was sufficient time to explore this 
problem and its ramifications ? 

General Besson. There was no question in my mind but that the 
ame was adequate to have a meeting of minds between me and Mr. 

allamy. 

I » entetag although I was not at that time, of the reservations 
that were made by Mr. Siegle and I would like to address myself to 
those reservations, if I may. 

Mr. May. Go ahead. 

General Brsson. In the first place, I might cover what I felt was 
the sense of our meeting and this was one of the reasons that. I in- 
sisted on coordinating my position with the Bureau of Public Roads 
and with Mr. Tallamy. 

There is no sense in making a recommendation which is not carried 
through and I wanted to find out whether the case which I had pre- 
sented was strong enough in his opinion and fundamentally it was my 
recommendation that ultimately it had to be reviewed by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, by Mr. Tallamy, and finally approved by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

I wanted to find out whether my arguments were strong enough to 
support the position which I had taken. In Mr. Tallamy’s view, 
as a result of our meeting, they were not, and he felt that we needed 
more concrete evidence to present to assure that the recommendations 
that we made were carried through. 
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Now, with respect to the specific reservations by Mr. Siegle. First, 
he questioned my statement that weight was not a factor. To make 
clear what this means, the load carrying capabilities of the Interstate 
System are adequate to meet military requirements as we foresee 
them. 

The load-carrying characteristics on the primary system are not in 
all cases adequate to meet our requirement. Mr. Siegle’s proposition 
was that we should move our outsize loads on other systems than the 
Interstate System. To me, this was a position which I could not 
accept and felt no necessity to discuss, 

In my opinion, it would be ridiculous to label a system as a “defense 
highway system” and then ae that our major movements would 
not be consummated over that highway. That is the first point that 
Mr. Siegle raised. 

His second two points were related. They had to do with the ques- 
tion of the existing structures and how I could recommend that we 
would build only the new structures to this increased standard. To 

ut this in proper perspective, I would like to quote a few round 
res which have been developed before this committee. 

In 1956, there were incorporated into the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem certain roads which have approximately 6,000 structures, which 
would be affected by an increase in clearance. 

At that time, looking at the other figures which we have, some 2,000 
structures which are affected in the interval of time, and 14,000 exist- 
ing structures, we are talking about a gross of 22,000 structures that 
would be affected by this clearance problem. 

R ize that 6,000 of these, in varying dimensions from 14 feet 
on up, but a minimum of 14 feet, were already in existence. This 
meant that taking those structures, because they are not all bridges, 
taking those structures, if we adopted in 1956 a new standard, 27 
percent of the structures would have been below the new standard. 

Over the period of time up until we made our recommendation, or 
up until today, this percentage of 27 percent has grown to 36 percent. 
If today we shaped a 17-foot standard of a 16-foot standard, some- 
thing on the order of 30 percent of the structures would not meet 
the new standards when the system was authorized in 1956. 

The point I am trying to make here, this is not a go-no go 100 
percent right or wrong proposition. We were faced with a 27-per- 
cent backlog, if you will. 

Now, I would not for the moment try to indicate that we should 
not have brought those old structures into the system. By and large 
these 6,000 structures on the roads that were incorporated into the 
Interstate System represented the best roads in the country, the 
newest, roads, the highest type roads, and I would not consider at all 
that we should not go out and build up the rest of the system before 
we went back and tried to do something to the old system which 
happened to be the best that we had. 

What I am saying is that I isolated out this question of what had 
been done in the past, because I felt, first, they existed, and we could 
not do anything about it; second, that we should not do anything 
about it until we had approached the problem of the new system 
and what we were going to do in the future and that we should then 
take a question of the individual old structures on a case-by- 
case basis. 
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So these are the points which Mr. Siegle raised which he thought 
that I should have explored further. But so far as I am concerned, 
there was no disagreement between me and Mr. Tallamy. There was 
disagreement between Mr. Siegle, I believe, and Mr. Chacey, at the 
working level perhaps as to how this thing should be carried out. 
There was no question in my mind. 

Mr. Scuerer. But those were normal disagreements between Mr, 
Siegle and Mr. Chacey that arose over a discussion of the complicated 
issue that existed. 

General Besson. Absolutely, Mr. Scherer. Discussiéns for—— 

Mr. Scuezrer. You find no fault with Mr. Siegle’s position except 
that you may have disagreed with him and you were trying to resolve 
these disagreements. 

General Bresson. I frankly believe Mr. Siegle and Mr. Chacey have 
done a wonderful public service in what they have done over the past 
year for this system, and I find no fault with them or the opinions 
they hold, although from time to time I may disagree with them. 

Mr. Scuerer. Because you looked at it from your point of view as 
far as defense was concerned, and they were looking at it from their 
point of view, and you tried to resolve it as a result of a series of con- 
ferences and discussions. 

General Besson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. And you clearly and ably pinpointed the complex 
problem that existed, in view of the fact that as you say you had 6,000 
structures that were on this system, many of them built as far back 
as the thirties. 

General Bresson. I with you, sir. I have certainly given this 
the most serious attention and I would say in retrospect, I regret. the 
length of time it has taken us to reach a position; but in this connec- 
tion I would like to say it is always very difficult to break with the 
past. It is always very difficult to establish new standards, and when 
you do, no matter when you do it, the question is always raised, Why 
didn’t you do it sooner. 

What we were faced with here were standards that had been in 
existence for 35 years. This is according to your own records. These 
standards had been in existence for 35 years. They had been recom- 
mended in 1926 as adequate by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. They had been confirmed by a review in the 
reat of Defense as adequate to military needs in October of 
1957. 

I assure you, in order to change from this very honest and intelli- 
gent appraisal in the past, it is a difficult job, and I recognized how 
difficult it was going to be, and I was consequently doing my utmost 
to build a very sound and solid case that would stand up under the 
intense kind of scrutiny which I assure you Mr. Tallamy gives it. 

Mr. May. Will you state again the purpose of your meeting with 
Mr. Tallamy ? 

General Bresson. The major purpose of my meeting with Mr. Tal- 
lamy was to find out the implications of my recommendation of 17 
feet to the Bureau of Public Roads, to the Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator, to the Secretary of Commerce, and to ascertain if he felt, 
considering the climate in which we were making this recommenda- 
tion, whether my arguments were sufficient to carry through; whether 
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I could convince him my arguments were adequate to support the 
recommendations which to make on behalf of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. May. Do you feel that a delay of 4 months in holding such a 
meeting was an unreasonable delay? 

Mr. thal Mr. Chairman, I am going to object to counsel’s 
question. The general has explained two or three times to us the 
reason for the delay, and I don’t think he should be asking him again 
and again. 

Mr. Cuark. He can express his opinion, I am sure. 

General Bresson. Let me say on this question of delay, when you 
look at the question of delay as a total, it becomes a very serious one. 
I recognize that and I wish it didn’t exist. When you break this 
delay up into its various components you will find that each of these 
components of delay took a certain amount of time, and each of those 
for one reason or another—and you could explore and find out that 
some portion of this delay was justified, and other portions were 
not justified. I think as we now stand today, that there was more 
delay than there should have been, and for that I accept my share of 
the responsibility. Beyond that I cannot go further. 

Mr. May. General, evidently Mr. Tallamy did not think your case 
was sufficiently strong at the May meeting. 

General Bresson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. What were you able to develop thereafter to give you a 
greater justification for your decision ¢ 

General Bresson. I was well aware of what I would call the rela- 
tively normal problems in the services of moving outsize loads—our 
on lems with tanks and with construction equipment, and that type 
of thing. 

The one area I felt was really significant in the future was prob- 
ably the missile area, so I went back and wrote personally to General 
Medaris and to General Schriever, who I case are the most 
knowledgeable people in this area, to get their personal views. I 
had their staff views before and perhaps I should have had their 
personal views before this, but I thought my case coordinated through 
the Departments was strong enough, and I felt I could strengthen my 
case by going to these individuals, which I did. 

Mr. Scnerer. You didn’t resent Bert Tallamy asking you for 
greater or additional justification in view of the problems he had in 
order for him to come to his decision ? 

General Bresson. I welcomed it, because my one endeavor was to 
make a recommendation which would go through without question 
and without reservation on anybody’s part. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did you think he was in error in suggesting you get 
further documentation for the position you took ? 

’ General Brsson. I did not. 

Mr. Jones. What was the recommendation submitted to you by 
General Medaris with reference to this problem ? 

General Besson. General Medaris’ reply indicated that from the 
Army’s standpoint, with the Army’s limitation on what it had as its 
role in the missile business, that he did not consider that a 14-foot 
ie was a bar to effectual Army development in the missile 
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Mr. Buarnix. At that time, General, the Army was already relieved 
of making some of the larger missiles. 

Mr. Jones. Not at that time. 

General Brsson. I am not sure of the exact timing of this thing. 
General Medaris’ reply was the 2d of July 1958. 

Mr. May. 1959. 

Mr. 1959. 

General Besson. I am sorry, 1959. 

Mr. Jones. That was prior to the announcement of the President 
of the proposed reorganization of the missile program as it related 
to the ABMA at Huntsville. 

General Bresson. I am not sure, but it can readily be established 
and we will insert it in the record if you so desire. 

Mr. Jones. In that connection, did the Department of the Army 
accept the recommendations of General Medaris as far as access 
roads to ABMA and Redstone? 

General Besson. This question of access roads is one which is han- 
dled separately and distinctly on a case-by-case basis, and it is not 
really related to this problem directly of the clearances on the Inter- 
state System. 

Mr. Jonxs. I understand that it is not, but I believe General Medaris 
asked for an access road for the mobility of these missiles, and it was 
accepted and withdrawn immediately after the President’s announce- 
ment. Why was there that change? 

General Besson. May I ask Mr. Chacey ? 

Mr. Jones. You can defer that question. 

General Besson. Because, frankly, I am not specifically aware of 
this case, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. It is foreign to this discussion anyhow. 

General Brsson. Fine. 

Mr. May. General, what did General Schriever reply to your letter? 

General Brsson. Shall I read it, Mr. May ? 

Mr. May. Yes, if you please. 

General Besson. it reads as follows: 


DEAR GENERAL BESSON: 1. Your letter of June 17, dealing with the problem 
of clearance restrictions on future defense highway systems, has been thorough- 
ly reviewed by my staff and I fully concur with increasing the 14-foot limitation 
to 17 feet. 

2. Although the trend on ballistic missile weapon systems appears to be toward 
smaller physical dimensions, there are certain present requirements which will 
need a 17-foot clearance. For example, the F—1 rocket engine, when loaded on 
a flatbed trailer, will easily exceed the 14-foot limitation. 

3. The impact of development of propulsion systems in the 1-, 5-, 10-million 
pound range cannot be evaluated at this time. Present state-of-the-art does 
not clearly indicate whether such propulsion svstems will take the form of 
larger individual units or clusters of smaller units. 

4. It appears that since it is virtually impossible to accurately visualize overall 
clearance requirements during the next 50-year period, a 17-foot clearance might 
benefit the Nation, especially in planning new underpass construction. Although 
forecasting is extremely difficult in this dynamic area, our staff is available for 
consultation with your Mr. Chacey with regard to the possible clearance problem. 
Basic missile planning is accomplished at Ballistic Missile Division, Inglewood, 
Calif. I would recommend that Mr. Chacey contact this headquarters to arrange 
for his trip to the west coast if it is your desire to obtain further detail. 
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Mr. May. On May 29 Mr. Tallamy was not convinced that your case. 


was strong enough for presentation, and you now received a letter 
from General Schriever concurring in the 17-foot recommendation. 
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Was anything else accomplished to add to the justification of your 
ition ¢ 

General Besson. Nothing more than the coordination and discus- 
sion on the final draft of the paper which went forward on the first 
of October. ; 

Mr. May. General Schriever replied on August 1, 1959. When did 
you make your official recommendation 4 

General Bresson. October 1, 1959. 

Mr. May. Why was there that delay ¢ 

General Besson. I don’t really believe that in this particular in- 
stance you can seriously criticize this amount of delay, because there 
are a lot of signatures that had to be obtained on this paper, and the 

per had to be rewritten and it had to be staffed through. Two 
months may be long. I don’t know how much you would say might be 
par for the course. 1 

I must, say I also had to have an opportunity to evaluate what I 
received from General Medaris and General Schriever, which were 
conflicting statements, and I had to decide whether to go through with 
my plan for 17 feet; because I think you will find, or I think there is 
evidence here, that I had not substantially increased my arguments, 
except that I had the signature of General Schriever on a piece of 
paper that he said he thought 17 feet was right; but I was not able to 
do what I had hoped to do, to be able to tie myself more specifically to 
known projects on the drawing boards which would require additional 
clearances. 

Mr. May. With respect to your October 1 letter, you did obtain the 
concurrence of certain people on September 30 and on October 1. Do 
you consider that those persons were the most familiar with the 
problem in their respective offices ¢ 

General Besson. They were the designated representatives of the 
agencies authorized to speak for the departments. ‘There is a normal 
aoe in obtaining concurrences. hen an individual signs for 

is department he is supposed to have effected all of the necessary 
clearances, so I have no question but what these persons represented 
the official positions of their agencies. 

Mr. May. What reliance did you place in the fact that these 
persons did concur in the letter? 

General Brsson. I placed full reliance on it. 

Mr. May. So at the time you directed your October 1 letter to Mr. 
Tallamy, it was your honest belief that there did exist a military 
need for a vertical clearance of 17 feet? 

General Besson. That there was a justification from the military 
standpoint for increasing the standard to 17 feet, yes. 

Mr. May. Are you disappointed at the current vertical clearance 
standard of 16 feet? 

_ General Busson. This question of what the clearances should be 
in the future involves a very large element of judgment. Now, my 
recommendation was based on the best estimation which I could get, 
and I know you are addressing yourself to the question of Mr. 
McGuire’s action in stating that we could get along with 16 feet. 


Mr. McGuire made further explorations which I am sure you will 
develop with him. 
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He talked to many of the people I have talked to. He talked to 
some people whom I personally had not talked to, and talked to 
their ctafts. Mr. McGuire asked me what I felt would be the impact 
and what would be my personal reaction and showed me a letter. AsI 
remember it—there were many discussions in this area and he said 
it was his judgment that he felt while the 17 feet was desirable, 16 
feet was adequate to meet our presently foreseen requirements. I 
told him I considered there was a large element of judgment in 
this thing; that I could not contest his position to make this judg- 
ment, nor was I in a position to contest his judgment. 

Mr. May. You have testified, General, that the proper people in the 
various areas were contacted and that they were the people to speak 
for the agencies. Is there anybody in the military who recommended 
16 feet? 

General Besson. Initially the Air Force recommended 16 feet, but 
the final recommendations from the three Departments to me were for 
17 feet. I would say that the letters subsequent to my October 1 
letter, to some degree weakened the positions of the Department of 
Air Force and the Department of Army; that the letters that they 
wrote after my October 1 letter were not quite as strong as the letters 
I had prior to July 1. 

Mr. y. As I recall it, the Air Force answered that they would 
recommend 17 feet, and if the vertical clearance was set at 16 feet 
the Air Force would be forced to accept the transportability risk. 
And General Pachler just testified that his views are still to recom- 
mend 17 feet. 

General Besson. That is correct, but I still must say that the 
letters are—the two letters from the Department of the Air Force 
and the Department of the Army—are somewhat weaker than the 
letters which I previously had, in my opinion, which may be a 
matter of judgment. 

Mr. May. General, do you believe that the vertical clearance prob- 
lem was properly handled by your office? __ 

General Besson. I would say that anyone in retrospect ought to 
be able to do a better job than what he did when he was faced with 
the problems as he went along. I can assure you that this problem 
was handled in conjunction with my other responsibilities to the best 
of my ability to handle them at the time. Now, in retrospect, if I had 
to do these things over, I could undoubtedly go back through my 
schedules and find things I would do differently. 

Mr. May. General, could you suggest perhaps a safer and more 
expeditious procedure for handling similar problems as they might 
arise in the future 4 

General Besson. The difficulty I—there are things which might 
have been done. We might have called a symposium of all the people 
and locked them up in the room until they came out with an agreed 
position. That is one thing that might have been done. 

Mr. May. Is it possible to do that, General ? 

General Bresson. Anything is possible, and I think it could have 
been done, if somebody had in mind at a particular time that this 
thing was in a position where we should have done it. And there 
again I will say maybe I should have done this. 

Mr. May. If it had been approached perhaps from the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff level down, would that have expedited the matter? 
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General Brsson. I would not try to pass this up to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff at this time. It was my responsibility to coordinate this 
position, and I don’t say I did not have the resources to do it in some 
other way from the way I did, and perhaps I could have found a 
better way to do it. 

Mr. May. In fairness to you, General, and for the benefit of the 
subcommittee, would you relate some of your other 

General Besson. Well, as Chief of Transportation of the Army I 
am basically responsible to move persons and things for the Army. 

Mr. May. That means on a worldwide basis # 

General Brsson. It means pe people in the United States; 
moving them overseas. But I also have technical responsibility to 
supervise the transportation activities and give advice to the Chief 
of Staff on whether his transportation operations that are worldwide 
are progressing satisfactorily. 

I actually also have certain direct responsibilities in our oversea 
areas for the operation of ports. For example, in Greenland and in 
Labrador and other places, I have the ports directly under my 
command. 

The general scope of my responsibility might be measured by sayin 
I am responsible for directly spending about $600 million a year of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. taste I would like to make a statement and then ask 
a question here, Mr. Chairman. 

r. Brarntx. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. ScuwenceEt. First I would like to say to the gentleman and 
the committee that I think you have been a very splendid and forth- 
right and honest witness here, and have been very helpful and very 
cooperative and very frank in your statement, saying that maybe 
something have been done better. I think this is certainly true in all 
our lives, and as a committee we can probably say this too. 

On this delay we are talking about, the committee cannot absolve 
itself from the responsibility of last year, I think, so we must share 
inthis delay. Itis very obvious at this time. 

I would like to ask you in connection with your other duties now 
in addition to those things that you sR Aaa you also, as Chief of 
Transportation, I am sure, are interested in other phases of this Inter- 
state highway problem. Is that true ? 

General BEsson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Do you share any concern with some of the rest 
of us that we are not making progress as rapidly as we could in get- 
ting connecting links and getting the most important highways built 
across the country, and bearing in mind something I am sure you 
realize, that this total system is going to be no good until we get the 
trunklines built at least, and it is not going nl real effective until 
the whole system is built. Is that true? 

General Brsson. There is no question but what this thing will have 
its Gevatant benefit when it is completely constructed. I know there 
has been some discussion between our staffs—my staff and the Bureau 
of Public Roads—on the desirability of perhaps emphasizing certain 
selected routes. I think that to date the military an not taken an 


official position with respect to this matter, but we feel that the prior- 
ities generally to be applied to this system, which is separated out as 
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the highest priority unit, and which to my understanding by your con- 
gressional action you indicated should be brought along substantially 
equally throughout the United States—we feel that the administration 
of this is properly under the Commerce Department and the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

There is no question but what we should properly—if we find it 
apparent that we should do so—designate certain roads which might 
have a higher priority than others. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Are you studying this problem now? 

General Besson. I would say that we are. I am checking with Mr. 
Chacey here, who handles these things, and he says, yes, we have. 
But I can assure you I will go back and find out a little more about 
it. 

Mr. Scuwence.. By comparison with this problem we have under 
immediate discussion, are some of these other problems greater than 
this wae) clearance question that we are dealing with at the present 
time 

General Bresson. I must address myself probably to a question, in 
response to you and also one raised by Mr. Scherer, as to whether we 
have any other outstanding problems, because this is a question that 
General Pachler did not understand. We have been having a little 
discussion on the radii of the interchanges, which is something we are 
trying to work out with the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Some of our longer missile units are giving us trouble in negotiating 
the exits from the Interstate System by virtue of the radii which are 
currently allowed under the standards. I feel, speaking frankly, and 
addressing myself to you, sir, that this question of clearance is an 
important one, because these structures as they are built will be there, 
and the other major attributes of this system from the military stand- 

int appear to be generally adequate. But in this one particular area 
it is important that we resolve this question of clearance. 

Mr. Scuwencet. But actually, this is not the only problem you have 
to wrestle with. The point I am trying to make is, while this was a 
major interest of yours for some time and it continues to be, I am sure 
there were other problems you had to consider at the same time in con- 
nection with this total construction and building program. 

General Besson. There is no question about that, sir. We have con- 
tinuous problems relating to this Interstate System. I talked with a 
Congressman the other day about a specific problem in his State. 
These things are coming up continually and also we have our prob- 
lem of access roads, which is not directly related, but has to do with the 
pn thi system, which is a very important and continuing respon- 
sibility. 

7 Fat On these other problems, do you feel you havea 
proper liaison and the ear of the Bureau of Public Roads? 

General Bresson. I feel that we have now, and the record will indi- 
cate that we have had a most commendable relationship with the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads over a long period of time. 

Mr. Scwencer. You have no reason to believe that you do not have 
a sympathetic ear and sympathetic understanding of your problems? 

neral Bresson. No reason at all. There are differences of opinion, 
but they are attacked sympathetically and understandingly, and I 
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could not ask for anything better than the relationship we have with 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Scuwencext. Thank you. 

Mr. Biatnrx. General, may I ask you this question: Here is what 
disturbs me deeply. We have the best of liaison and your staff work is 
excellent in contacts between Mr. Chacey and the various Defense 
agencies in coordinating the thinking on the working level. There is 
no problem about getting the recommendations of different agencies. 
You compile statistics and come up with a real firm judgment early 
in 1959, after the matter had been worked on for at least two, if not 
more years, on a working level. You have constant liaison with the 
Bureau of Public Roads. I understand it is a complex problem, but 
if this is the normal procedure in which the decision is arrived at in 
the Department of Defense, in one magetienants involving about a 
third of a billion dollar proposition in this instance, am I safe or am 
I fair in coming to the conclusion that perhaps other decisions are ar- 
rived at that way in the Department of Defense—the problems of 
where to deploy forces, and what missiles are to be , and where 
and how ? 

General Bresson. Mr. Chairman, I would not say in any way that 
the way in which this thing has been handled should be set up as an 
example for all operations in the Department of Defense. I will ~*~ 
that in 1957 the three Departments in looking at their problems wit 
respect to these clearances decided that 14 feet was still adequate, and 
that was based on the experiences of people where there had been 
problems, but where no one, to my knowledge, had ever built a mili- 

boat in a military basement that could not be moved. So far as 
I know, the military requirements over the years have been met, and 
they have been met on time. 

ere are two major factors which contributed to a change in the 
military position which was expressed in 1957. Those two major 
factors were, first, a growing awareness, and this just did not develop 
in everybody’s mind overnight, but there was a growing awareness 
that our problems with clearances would be aggravated by building 
more and more modern limited-access highways. And this was not 
something which came up overnight, but it was a growing awareness 
of this thing. 

There was a second facet of this thing which became an equally 
not—despite sputnik—equally not completely recognized thing—t 
was in evidence before sputnik but grew after sputnik—that was the 
point that we were approaching an era where it was not the oversea 
areas in which we were completely limited to deploying our military 

uipment, but we were coming to have a requirement to deploy our 
offensive and defensive weapons in the United States. 

The philosophy in the Army, and I am sure in the other services 
too, has always been that by and large with the transportation system 
we have in the United States, anything we can move overseas we can 
move in the United States, And with all due respect to General 
Pachler, it is not his ability to deploy his weapons in the United 
States that is the sole factor, but it is how he is going to deploy them 
when he gets in the oversea areas, 

_ By and large, in the past our clearances overseas have been the 
limiting factor. It has not been the clearances in the United States. 
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There is some trend overseas, with the autobahns—and even on the 
German autobahn, which was built in the thirties, the clearances are 
almost up to 15 feet—but we changed our philosophy from the idea 
that we were conditioned by our oversea deployments rather than 
those in the United States. 

All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is it just takes time to depart from 
the standards of the past. It takes time to develop new concepts which 

rmit you to see, or which lead you to see that despite the fact that 
oo able to do this in the past, I can no longer do it in the 

ture. 

Mr. Bratnrx. You knew in January of 1959 that, if at all ible 
in your power, the weight that the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense would carry in stating its needs for a higher clear- 
ance should be stated as soon as possible. You knew in January 
1959, that certainly the clearance should be greater than the estab- 
lished clearance of 14 feet at that time. It might have gone to 18 
feet, or 15 feet, or somewhere in the range of a yard more. Wouldn't 
it have been ible to have made that a little more clear to the 
Bureau of Public Roads, so that they could have perhaps considered 
the advisability of having a tentative hold order issued to the States 
to give them some advance notice, “We are certain it will be above 14 
feet. Just where we don’t know. Hold the construction.” 

After 2 years of discussion and just leading up to the climax in 
which you and Mr. Tallamy were to get together and arrive at a deter- 
mination, and beginning the 1st of April of 1959 until your letter or 
determination was finally made official on October 1, 1959—a space of 
about 4 months with 2,300 new structures built over the Interstate 
System—it compounds and complicates your problem; does it not? 

General Bresson. I did not follow your figures there, Mr. Chairman. 
' Mr. Biarnrx. You are on the threshold of arriving at a final deter- 
‘mination that informally recommended 17 feet. You are getting the 
reaction of the Bureau of Public Roads on the 17-foot figure to see 
how it would fit in with whatever limitations you may confront them 
with. Couldn’t at that time the Department of Defense have made 
it clear to the Bureau of Public Roads that 14 feet was not enough 
clearance, and you would have to go beyond that? How far beyond 
could you say we are now in the een of resolving. At that point 
could not the Bureau of Public Roads have issued some sort of tem- 
porary and tentative cease-work order on the States to hold up on the 
overpasses ¢ 

General Besson. I will agree something different could have been 

done in January 1959. Yes, sir. 
' Mr. Buarnrk. As I stated, for a period from about April 1, 1959, 
right when you were on the threshold of finalizing this matter, until 
October 6, 1959, there were 2,300 new structures, every one of them an 
impediment. 

Mr. Screrer. Since when ? 

General Bresson. This figure was since 1956; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Bratnix. No. I am Ps talking about this last stretch, where 
we are giving you the benefit of the doubt. It is a serious problem 


that required 2 years of discussion during 1957 and 1958. We are now 
moving into early 1959. You have already reached a determination 
that 17 feet is necessary in order to meet defense requirements. 
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On the verge of that determination, from that time on, I cannot 
understand or accept an explanation for the delay. If the reasons for 
the delay were justifiable, why was not some tentative decision made, 
so that the States could have ten informed to hold back on the over- 

asses ¢ . 

Mr. Scuerer. Weren’t those structures authorized rather than built ? 
We do not have 2,000 structures built since 1959. 

Mr. Buatnix. These were built. 

Mr. Scuerer. Since 1959, on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Buatnix. Yes. 

Mr. May. MayI clarify that? Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. 2,000? 

Mr. May. Mr. Erickson drew up an estimate on March 31, 1959, 
and he estimated that in order to build the future structures at 17 feet 
and to go back and revamp the older structures, it would cost a total 
of $875 million. 

On October 6, 1959, 6 months later, Mr. Erickson drew up another 
estimate and at that time he said, and I quote: 

Since our March 31 estimate, 2,300 more bridges have been completed on the 
Interstate System. 

Now, we must concede that of those 2,300 structures that were built, 
not all of them would be affected in this problem. However, in his 
October 6 estimate we have some very clear figures. 

Mr. Erickson showed that in order to build the new bridges it 
would cost now $313 million, whereas his March estimate said in order 
to build the new bridges it would cost $332 million. 

So that figure decreased $19 million. 

However, when it comes to the cost of revising and rebuilding the 
bridges already constructed under the 1956 act, the cost for doing 
that in March had been $205 million. But in October, 6 months later, 
the cost was $330 million. So that 6 months’ delay, according to Mr. 
Erickson’s figures, resulted in a cost to the Government, if and when 
the structures are rebuilt to 17 feet, of $106 million. That was the 
cost of the 6 months’ delay. 

Mr. Scuerer. Counsel is interpreting the evidence, and I submit 
that counsel is pro in error, because I have before me the memo- 
randum from which Tasked questions of Mr. Erickson and Mr. Siegle 
just yesterday. There were 2,259 structures authorized between July 
1, 1956, and January 22, 1960. The testimony is that those structures 
were only authorized and he was to determine how many of those were 
built in that 3- to 4-year period. There have not been built 2,259 
structures on the Interstate System in the last year; 2,250 were au- 
thorized between July 1, 1956, and January 22, 1960, and we do not 
know how many of these have been built. There is testimony that 
some of these have not even been started. Some of them are on the 
drawing boards. Some of them are in the process of being built 
now. 

I am not going to review all of the testimony at this time, but we 
came to the conclusion, and it is clear in the record, that the delay, 
whether it was due to negligence or not, will cost $123 million. The 
additional cost of converting now as compared to the conversion as 
of October 31, 1957, is $123 million. October 31, 1957, was a few days 
after sputnik. That is the testimony in this record. 
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Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, it is true that Mr. Erickson testified 2,259 
affected structures have been built since July of 1956. Those are the 
structures that will have to be revised if we now go back and raise 
the standards from 14 to 16 feet. 

The point of Mr. Erickson’s memorandum which is an exhibit, is 
that the 6 months’ delay, according to his estimates, resulted in an 
additional cost of $106 million in just those 6 months. 

Mr. Scuerer. I beg to differ with you, because I personally got this 
testimony in the record from Mr. Erickson and nobody disputed them 
at the time. 

Mr. Rostson. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Rostson. It might be this discussion is a little bit academic at 
this point. Perhaps I do not understand all of the record fully, but 
referring to General Besson’s letter of October 1, 1959, it says: 


It is realized that some rural structures have already been built with a 14-foot 
vertical clearance and that others with the same clearance are under construction. 


But then he adds: 
It is not expected that these structures should be modified at this time. 


So far I don’t remember anybody from the Defense Department 
telling us that in their opinion we will have to rebuild or modify any 
or all of these existing structures that may be included in this 2,259 
figure that you have used. 

Mr. May. Perhaps, General, you might talk a little bit on the prob- 
lem of the existing structures. What o you, as Chief of Transporta- 
tion, intend to do about them ? 

General Besson. First let me say something on this question, of the 
number of bridges. I think it is important, just for the sake of the 
record, to get these figures straight, and I cannot reconcile all of the 
figures which I have read. I have not had an opportunity to read the 
whole record to date, but it was my understanding something over 
2,200 bridges were authorized since the first of July 1956. 

Mr. May. General, those are the affected structures that were au- 
thorized at less than 16 feet. 

General Bresson. That is correct. But I cannot then reconcile the 
fact that there have been 2,000 bridges since the first of January 1959 
which have suffered by virtue of this. 

Mr. May. That is true, General. Many structures have been built. 
As a matter of fact, some 9,000. But not all of them are involved in 
this problem. That is very true. 

General Bresson. Now, your question was—— 

Mr. Scuerer. 9,000 built ? 

Mr. May. But many of which are not involved in this problem. 
Some of them do not even have overhead clearances. It is not 
important. 

r. Scuwencet. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the general a 
question. 

Mr. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scuwenee. It is this: Is not the fact that you knew that about 
one out of 60 million movements was affected a part of your problem 
to resolve? In other words, did that not enter into your considera- 
tion? We had testimony yesterday that there were about—I don’t 
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remember the exact figure, but there runs through my mind the figure 
of about one and one-third movements to every 75 million movements. 
Something like that that was affected. 

General Bresson. Yes, sir. There is no question but that this thing 
is a matter of degree. We have problems today in movements that 
are a relatively small percentage of our movements, but they are trou- 

blesome. I wouldn’t try to say they are not. In my opinion we 
| will always have some, no matter what standards are established. We 
will always have something that for good and sufficient reason has to 
| be built greater than this standard and moved. 

Mr. Buarnix. If the gentleman will yield, on your point that the 

reentage of oversized defense movements is so small as to be per- 

aps insignificant and inconsequential—is that the point ? 

r. SCHWENGEL. No, I am not saying that at all. But this figure 
is correct, and their survey indicated it, and they had other figures on 
it too, and this made it a more difficult problem to resolve. 

General Brsson. Yes, I agree with that, and I must say too that 
probably some of our thinking has been conditioned by the fact that 
no action we take is a cure-all for everything. We still have 27 per- 

| cent of the structures that were incorporated into the system in 1956 
that are less than our recommended standard. We are going to have 
to live with that for a long period of time, and we are going to have 
problems always. 

I was asked what do I, as Chief of Transportation, intend to do 
about those? My answer is that by and large those structures which 
already exist are the highest type of construction which we have in 
the United States. The most recent type of construction. I do not 
think it would be advisable to do anything with them ens: yom get 
along with the rest of the system and complete it to the desired stand- 
ards, except if you develop specific case-by-case movement of some- 
am which would seriously inhibit the national defense, and which 
would require corrective action on a case-by-case basis. 

Mr. May. General Pachler mentioned that he couldn’t say today 
where he might need the particular highways. How can you now 
determine what structures you are going to revise at this time? 

General Bresson. General Pachler’s problem is a little bit different 
from the overall problem because I would believe that, with the de- 
ployment of some of our missiles in the United States and their at- 
tendant areaeien® or installation equipment that is to go in there, 
they may well develop certain specific patterns of movement which 
might require specific action. 

r. May. Is there any question in your mind, General, but what 
some of the existing structures will have to be revised upwards? Re- 
vamped and rebuilt ? 

General Bresson. I think it likely, but I have no specific knowledge 
of any specific structure on any specific route that at the present time 
would have to be so revised. 

Mr. May. So it is the intention to make a study of each route and 
| each structure to determine whether or not that particular structure 
) would have to be revised ? 

General Besson. I would not say that. My idea is to get on with 
peilding this system to the new standard, and that, as instances de- 
veloped where you had a specific requirement and you looked at the 
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thing from all of the sibilities at that time, and the economics 
involved in it, you would then reach your decision. But in my mind 
I have always completely disassociated the existing structures from 
the problem of what we do in the future. 

r. May. If we look at that chart on the right-hand side of the 
room and we see that throughout the country patches of the Inter- 
state System have already been built, and many of those structures 
now exist at less than 16 feet, do they not present bottlenecks for the 
movement of vital military hardware, at the present time? 

General Bresson. They certainly do. 

Mr. May. Is it the intention to leave those bottlenecks alone until 
the entire system is built ? 

General Besson. Those bottlenecks are of varying degrees. They 
range in height from 14 feet up to some 17 feet. In some of those 
States there are already 16-foot clearances. I wouldn’t do a thin 
with those unless there was a specific military requirement which 
developed which indicated the specific corrective action should be taken 
in that area. 

Mr. Scuwencet. In other words, General, you hope to cross the 
bridge when you get to it. 

General Besson. These were existing bridges which I would cross 
when I come to them. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. These bridges will not be revised to prepare the country, 
or the military, to meet an emergency situation / 

General Bresson. I do not want in any way to act like I am defensive 
on this thing, but it is the fact that we are talking about a limited 
number of movements. We have always, if I may use the word, muffed 
our way around the difficulties which we have in existence. We would 
have to continue to do that, and I think it far more important to get 
along with power’ the new structures of the future, and at the 
appropriate time take up the problem of the correction of those of 
lesser standards in the past. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Do you agree that it might be more important to 

t the highways built, or at least certain important trunklines in the 

ighway system ? 

eneral Bresson. As a generalization I would say yes. I would 
want to get a little guidance from my technical people, before I apply 
this generalization to the specifics, but I would say, yes, as a general 
thing it is far more important to get the highways in. 

r. Bratnrx. Mr. Mumma, 

Mr. Mumma. General, I was just wondering, now that Mr. 
Schwengel mentioned 6 million movements, if you would send a load 
of groceries from Lebanon on an Army truck out to Indiantown Gap, 
would that be a movement that is in that 6 million? 

General Besson. I wouldthinkso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mumma. All I am trying to develop is the point that—— 

General Besson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mumma (continuing). That those things that are not movable 
are very much in the minority, and your figure of 6 million is sort of 
padded up, and you are putting in everything that you can possibly 

ut in. 
r General Besson. Frankly, I am not familiar with the specific figures 
which are referred to here, but it is true that our military, our outsized 
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military units, are very small in number compared with the total 
number of military vehicles, for example, which we have to move. 
And I am not prepared to state what the percentage in the divsion is, 
but I am sure it is a fraction—a very small percent. Let’s say 1 or 
2 percent, perhaps, that are involved. 

Mr. Mumma. I do know during the war they rode up the Indian- 
town Gap railroad, which is sort of an antiquated trunkline railroad 
but they moved thousands of tanks out of the Third Armored and 
Fifth Armored Division areas, which were put on the bridge there, 
and I think there was never any trouble moving them. 

Mr. Scuerer. General, the committee indicated that it thought per- 
haps there was some undue delay on the part of your agency in the 
handling of this matter. In connection therewith I want to ask you 
a question similar to the one asked by Congressman Schwengel. 

t is vitally important that this Interstate System of Defense High- 
ways be completed at the earliest possible time in case we do have a 
military emergency, is it not? 

General Besson. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Screrer. You were asked whether or not you were concerned 
about some of the problems that arose as a result of a delay last year 
in your Department of Defense and the Bureau of Public Roads? 
Were you concerned last year between January 1, 1959, and September 
10, 1959, when the Congress delayed for 9 months in supplying $900 
million that was needed to keep this program near the construction 
level as provided in the 1956 act ? 

General Bresson. I was aware that they were having problems, but 
then I had enough problems of my own not to concern myself too 
much with the specifics of it. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did you ever try to estimate how much harm was 
done to the Interstate hopes by that delay, and by our failure to 
supply $900 million to the trust fund to meet its need to keep this 
program near the 1956 level ? 

General Bresson. I have not done that, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. You know we were $900 million short of funds that 
were necessary to keep this program near the 1956 level, do you not? 

General Bresson. I have read that, sir. 

Mr. Biatntx. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scurrer. You know the Congress was aware of that on January 
1, 1959, do you not? You can take the fifth amendment to some of 
these questions, if you want to. I am just trying to pinpoint that 
the kind of delays that we have here in the legislative branch are 
somewhat similar to those you have in the executive branch. I do not 
condone either. 

Mr. Buarnix. Will the gentleman yield? If we agree that there 
was a delay here by coincidence we are fortunate that we have saved 
money here, because by not having to rebuild the overpasses, we have 
saved money because these gentlemen were not able to make up their 
minds on adequate clearances. | ; 

Mr. Scuerer. I do not think all of the highway departments and 
directors will agree on that. 

Mr. Biatnrx. Gentlemen, to conclude the hearing, the official deter- 
mination is now 16 feet, in view of the very intensive review and a 
reevaluation, and the probing and seeking and searching into all pos-) 
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sible and foreseeable avenues with regard to the defense needs for 
adequate clearance. Now, is the 16-foot clearance adequate for de- 
fense in its fullest concept both in peacetime movements and any emer- 
gency, both for the present and for the foreseeable future ? 

General Besson. In my opinion, the 16-foot clearance is a very 
substantial improvement over the current 14-foot standard. In my 
opinion it will take care of certainly most of the needs of the future. 
In my opinion, no matter what standard you establish, there will 
always be some percentage of your loads which will cause you diffi- 
culty and you will not be able to move except by circuitous routing and 
selection of specific routes. 

Mr. Buarnix. If this will be adequate for our present and foresee- 
able future, then why did you recommend 17 feet ? 

General Bresson. My recommendation of 17 feet was the consensus 
of the recommendations which were made to me at that time, and they 
included, generally speaking, an allowance of 1 foot for unforeseen 
contingencies. I think that some allowance for unforeseen contingen- 
cies was prudent, but I cannot say that I feel that the Department of 
as pang fail to discharge its mission in this area of 1 foot between 
16 and 17. 

This becomes a very difficult problem and a matter of judgment 
and evaluation. My evaluation, based on the facts available to me as 
of October 1, 1959, was that 17 feet was a reasonable standard for 
this country to adopt. 

Mr. Scuerer. General, do you feel, in view of the testimony that 
has been adduced at these hearings that, before we go iewane with 
the 16-foot clearance, that this committee should ask the Defense 
Department and the Bureau of Public Roads to again take a look at 
this thing and determine whether we should have a 16-foot or 17-foot 
clearance? 

General Bresson. In my opinion, based on the nebulous area in 
which we are talking, there would be little useful purpose served in a 
further scrutiny of this thing. 

If I may say so, one of the factors contributing to the delay of the 
past has been the inability to sort out and segregate out specific re- 
quirements which could be forecast in the future. I think, certainly, 
you have all of the evidence which is required at the present time, and 
what you will get before you complete your hearings, to allow your 
committee to establish a position as to what you think it ought to be. 

Here again I must say, no matter whether it is 16 feet or 17 feet, 
there is no categorical right or wrong in this thing. 

In building for the future, as an engineer, I always like to build 
as big as I can, but I am sure we will live with 16 feet. We would 
preter 17 feet. 

Mr. Scuerer. You would prefer 17 feet ? 

General Besson. Yes. 

- Mr. Buiatnix. You feel that the additional 1 foot of 17 feet over 
16 feet—General, you feel that that additional 1 foot would be justi- 
fiable and warranted insurance today for you ? 

General Besson. This is my feeling, sir, but I must say again I am 
not questioning the judgment of anyone who would say he did not 
think that 16 feet would do. I am not trying to hedge in my opinion 
on this thing but I am trying to be as honest as I can, There is just 
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no categorical answer to this thing. Seventeen feet will give us less 
problems in the future and will give the scientists more leeway than 
16 feet. Our major designers have come up and said they can live 
with 16 feet. That statement is just as good as their judgment is. 

Mr. Biatrnrx. What is the final factor that swung the pendulum in 
favor of the 16-foot determination? You were unable quite fully 
or to the satisfaction of the Commerce Department, to justify the 
17-foot clearance from the standpoint of defense requirements. 

General Brsson. This, in the final analysis, was judgment. It is 
somebody’s judgment, based on the record as laid before him. And 
I will again say that the Army and the Air Force both stated after 
my letter of the 1st of October 1959, that while they preferred 17 
feet they could get along with 16 feet. 

Mr. Buarnix. Again I repeat my question, What was the final factor 
that swung the pendulum? Was it the factor of cost, that is, weighing 
the cost. versus more adequate accommodation of your military needs 
in a border or marginal area ? 

General Bresson. Mr. Chairman, I think you really ought to ad- 
dress that question to Mr. McGuire and to Mr. Douglas who finall 
affirmed the Defense position on this thing. But from my own stand- 
point I must say, if it was not a question of cost, we would probably 
go to 30 feet. I won't say 30 feet. An an engineer I could not say 
that. But really, I say you cannot ignore the fact that cost is a con- 
sideration in this thing, and what do you get for the extra amount 
of money it takes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Could it be—if cost was a factor—could it be the 
thing I just mentioned a few moments ago, that is, the fact that we 
were unable to go ahead with this program as we contemplated, and 
that we were short of money? Could that have had some influence 
if cost was a factor ? 

General Bresson. I will have to answer that, sir. If you ask me that 

uestion I will have to answer that question honestly. I will tell you 
that at the time that I talked to Mr. Tallamy and Mr. Tallamy was 
having his difficulties with this funding procedure, he told me that the 
funding problem was a very serious one and that the action then being 
contemplated by the Department of Defense would aggravate an 
already serious problem, and he did not make any attempt to deter me 
from my recommendation, but he said in effect, “You had better have 
your ducks lined 

Mr. Scuerrer. You heard of the criticism by people, both within and 
without the Congress and both within and without the administration, 
on pe are building to standards that are too high? You have heard 

t 

General Besson. I have heard that. Yes, sir. 
~ Mr. Scuerer. And was that discussed when you talked to Mr. 

General Bresson. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. This criticism about excessive standards and frills? 
- General Besson. That was not discussed between me and Mr. Tal- 
lamy, because I don’t know what Mr. Tallamy’s opinion on that is, 
but I felt that the standards were adequate. 


Mr. Scuerer. But the precarious financial condition of the trust 
fund at the time was discussed, was it not ? 
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General Brsson. Yes,sir: 
Mr. Cramer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scuerer. And the only people that can supply the money to 
do this job‘is the Congress of the United States. Is that: not right? 

General Bresson. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Buarnig. Any further questions? Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I have just two questions I would like to propound to 
clarify this question in my mind. 

There was testimony yesterday that I believe there were 31 items 
of the 1,015 items that would be affected and shipped requiring above 
a 14-foot clearance. There were 31 items of the 1,015 that would be 
affected by requiring over 16-foot clearance. That is about 8 percent ~ 
of the over 14-foot items and I tried to find out yesterday what portion 
of that 3 percent would be affected by the 1-foot differential of 16 feet 
to 17 feet. 

General Brsson. We still do not know the answer to that question, 
Congressman, but I would think that we would be able to get it and 
furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Cramer. There would be no way of estimating that as to 
whether it would be one-third, or two-thirds ? 

General Besson. My estimate would be that it would be a rela- 
tively small proportion of these that exceeded that, but this would 
be just a pure guess and I base it on the general trend of loads. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, it would be a small proportion of the 
3 percent affected by the 1-foot difference ? 

General Besson. No. I meant that in reverse. I meant that most 
of them were probably in the 16- to 17-foot area, but this is a complete 
guess on my part. 

Mr. Cramer. You can provide that information for us, can you not? 

General Brsson. I think T can. 

Mr. Cramer. Assuming it will not take too much time to get it. 

General Besson. Yes, sir. We will see if we can develop it and 
furnish it for the record. 

(The information requested was furnished as follows:) 


Exuibit 41A 
2, 1960. 
Hon. Joun A. BLATNIK, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid Highway Program, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the time I appeared before your committee on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1960, to testify on the Department of Defense’s recommendation for an 
increase in the vertical clearance standard for the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways, I was requested by Representative Cramer to identify 
how many of the previously reported 31 movements of military items exceeding 
16 feet would be affected by the 1-foot differential of 16 feet to 17 feet. I advised 
that I would furnish such information for the record as soon as it could be 
obtained. 

Of the 31 movements exceeding 16 feet in height made during calendar year 
1958 for which permits were obtained by the military, 2 movements exceeded 17 
feet in height. A ditching machine, 18 feet 11 inches in height when loaded on a 
trailer, was moved from Fort Ord to Hunter-Liggett Military Reservation, Calif., 
and returned. 
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The following tabulation shows that all 31 movements were for relatively short 
distances : 


16 feet to 16 16 feet 6 
Distance of movement feet 6 inches — to 17 | Over 17 feet Total 
eet 


I trust the above satisfactorily answers the question for your committee. 
Sincerely, 


F. S. Besson, Jr., 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Transportation. 

Mr. Cramer. Secondly, on the $123 million figure involving con- 
version from October 31, 1957, as I get it from your previous testimony, 
you indicated all of the bridges as far as defense purposes are con- 
oe probably would not have to be converted to 17 feet, would 
they 

General Besson. My statement was that any bridges that are now 
built should be left alone, and we should get along with building the 
system for the future, except as we develop a specific requirement 
which, when analyzed, would justify, on the basis of the facts with 
respect to that specific structure, some sort of a change. 

Mr. Cramer. The point I am making is that all of the structures 
that were built to a lower standard since January of this year, that 
all of those for defense purposes would not have to be reconverted to a 
higher standard. 

General Besson. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. According to your own estimates. 

General Brsson. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. If you made a study of what would be needed for your 
movements. 

General Bresson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. So actually the $123 million figure is not a true 
figure— 

General Brsson. It is an outside figure. 

7 CraMer (continuing). Of what it will cost for defense purposes, 
is it 

General Brsson. Yes. 

Mr. May. At this moment you do not know how many might have 
to be revised, do you? 

General Besson. That is correct. 

Mr. May. It could be, depending on where the structures now exist 
and what routes might have to be used, and what routes might be the 
most important routes, it could be that all of those structures might 
have to be revised and no one will know until, as you suggest, a de- 
tailed study is made of the routes and the structures. Is that true? 

General Besson. I want to say two things: First, I agree it is con- 
ceivable they could all have to be raised higher for specific problems; 
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second, I did not recommend any detailed studies of this thing. I said 
if a case develops where you have difficulty, you would then analyze 
that particular case. 

Thirdly, I must then say that, to the extent that I say our system 
would be inhibited by what has been built in the last couple of years, 
this applies equally to those 27 percent of the forecasted structures 
which were in existence in 1956, and which were incorporated into 
this system. And I still come back to the statement I made that I 
feel we should build the new system and correct the old standards of 
the past and the standards which have been in existence for 35 years as 
- situation develops, but our major attention should be toward the 

ture. 

Mr. May. There is one point I am not sure I am clear on, General, 
‘You mentioned as a case develops where we might experience some 
difficulty. Could you give us an example of that ? 

General Bresson. Yes. If we have a military installation someplace 
which developed a pattern of traffic and the specific loadings there 
gave us difficulty and it was in sufficient volume, or it looked like 
we couldn’t solve this reasonably and rationally by alternate routes 
on the highways, and through using other transportation facilities 
available to us, be it water, rail, or air, we would then analyze that 
specific case and make a recommendation as to what the corrective 
action should be. 

Mr. Cramer. And you would steer clear of as many of these low 
road clearances as you can. 

General Besson. Certainly. You would route yourself to protect 
against that, as we will have to do for many years in the future because 
of the 6,000 bridges which existed in 1956. 

Mr. May. As the situation now exists, there is no intention of full 
utilizing the entire system for the transportation of all of your mili- 
hardware? 

eneral Bresson. That is not correct, Mr. May. We will use the 

as it exists to the maximum capability that it has, and where 

the capability will not meet our requirements we will then have to 

find an alternate way around, and I trust that we will be as successful 
in the future as we have been in the past in so doing. 

Mr. Buatnix. General, we thank you for your testimony. I will 
say it was very impressive the frankness with which you stated your 
case. It is a novelty. Perhaps it was warranted, but I it is 
easier with hindsight to see things than with foresight. I do havea 
strong feeling, however, that a man of your competence and experi- 
ence and ability, and a man of the experience and competence and 
ability of Mr. Tallamy, when faced with this situation in January 
1959, could arrive certainly at a determination by February 1959, 
instead of just recently in February, on February 8, 1960. 

It would have been a great saving of expense to the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as to the States and a great saving of time that could 
have resulted from the uncertainty the States found themselves in in 
the last 214 years. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, yon were expressing your own opinion 
and not that of the committee. I may eventually concur with ee Be 

ng 


I want to weigh all of the evidence. But I assume you were spea. 
for yourself. 
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Mr. Buarnik. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. you, General. 

General Bresson. Yes, sir. j 

Mr. Buiarnix. The snicing are recessed until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon when General Schriever will be on the witness stand. 

me ta at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p.m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Buarnik. The hearings of the House Public Works Committee 
on the Federal aid highway program will be resumed. 

For our first witness this afternoon we are privileged to have Lt. 
Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander, Air Research and Development 
Command, U.S. Air Force. 

General, we welcome you this afternoon, knowing you have been 
under very heavy pressures for some time. We appreciate this very 
much. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. B. A. SCHRIEVER, COMMANDER, AIR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND, U.S. AIR FORCE 


General Scurtrver. I am very glad to be here. 
Mr. Biarnix. General, just for the record, would you give your 
full official title or designation ? 
General Scurirver. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Buarnix. And give in your introductory statement what your 
responsibilities consist of ¢ 
eneral Scurrever. My name is Bernard A. Schriever, lieutenant 
neral, Air Force, and I am in command of the Air Research and 
velopment Command of the Air Force, with headquarters at 
Andrews Air Force Base in the local area here. Our command 
stretches, of course, throughout all of the United States, and we are 
responsible for the research and development of all of the weapon 
systems that are introduced into the Air Force inventory. 
Mr. Briarnix. Mr. May? 
Mr. May. General, how long have you held your present position 
as head of the Air Research and Development Spal) 
General Scuriever. I assumed command of ARDC, I think on the 
13th of May of last year. 
_ Mr. May. General, what were your duties just previous to that? 
General Scurrever. I was commander of the Ballistic Missile 
Division located in Englewood, Calif. 
Mr. May. How long did you hold that position ? 
serenerel Scuriever. I held that position from mid-1954 until April 
of 1959. 
Mr. May. Was that the Western Development Division of the Air 
Research Development—— 
General Scurrever. It was called the Western Development Divi- 
sion when it was first organized back in 1954 and it was later changed. 
It was about 1957 when it was changed to the Air Force Ballistic Mis- 


sile Division and it is a division of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 
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Mr. May. Was the Western Development Division established to 
take over management of the Atlas missile program ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir; the primary purpose of the estab- 
lishment of the Western Development Division was to accelerate the 
development of the ICBM and get this particular missile operational 
as quick as technology would permit. 

r. May. The program to accomplish that purpose was not new. 
That was in existence prior to that ate: was it not, General ? 

General Scurrever. There was a program called Atlas at that time; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. May. There has been some testimony here that the basic con- 
figuration of the Atlas, as it exists today, was established sometime 
about December of 1954. Would that be accurate ? 

General Scurriever. Yes, sir; the basic configuration of the Atlas 
as it exists today was established after a very detailed design study, 
systems analysis, in December of 1954. 

Mr. May. So that in 1954 some thought had to be given to the 
eventual transportation of the Atlas missile ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Was it not at that time that the configuration established 
in 1954 would be the configuration of the Atlas missile that would be 
transported for test purposes ? 

General Scuriever. Well, frankly, I would say that we were not 
considering as a primary problem the transportation of the Atlas 
when we laid down the design in December 1954. 

Mr. Scuerer. You were thinking about getting it off the ground? 

General Scurtever. That is just about right. 

Mr. Mumma. What was the diameter of it? 

General Scuriever. The diameter of the Atlas at that time—I might 
go back just a little bit further because there had been an Atlas design 

rior to that which was a five-engine configuration which had a 
iameter of 12 feet. The new design configuration was a three-engine 
configuration with a diameter of 10 feet. 

I might say that in 1955 we made a number of studies concernin 
the transportation of the Atlas and we considered the possibility o 
going through the Panama Canal by boat. We looked at our C-133 in 
terms of transporting it by air, and we also were looking at the 
possibility of transporting it by road. 

Mr. May. General, according to our information, the first Atlas 
was fired on June 11,1957. Is that true? 

General Scurrever. 1957; June of 1957. I think it was the 11th; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. May. And the second in September of 1957 ? 

General Scurrever. That is right. 

Mr. May. There has been some testimony with respect to the Rus- 
sians firing sputnik, calling attention to our missile program. But 
you indicate that we did have a missile program in existence long 
before October 1957, and there did exist transportation difficulties 
prior to October of 1957. 

General Scurtever. We certainly had a missile program prior to 
1957. I might say that we made a very exhaustive survey of a route 
for transporting the Atlas missile from California—San Diege—to 
Cape Canaveral, and we did find that we could transport it by taking 
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the vernier engines off, and the lowest clearance I think we had was 
13 feet—11 or 13 feet 10 inches. We had to let air out of the tires 
in order to get under that. 

_ Mr. May. So in 1955 the low bridge clearances were presenting a 
problem to you in transportation ¢ 

General Scurimver. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Mumma. Could I ask a.question there ? 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Mumma ? 

Mr. Mumma. Did you actually make that study or did the Leonard 
Bros., from Miami, make it, or was it a conjunction of both? 

General Scurizver. I am sorry I can’t be specific in this answer. I 
know I had my own people on it. Now we may have had a trucker 
as a contractor on it, I just don’t recall. 

Mr. Mumma. That is who you had, I understand. 

General Scuriever. We actually ran an actual dry run, as we call 
it, using a trailer and running through, and actually we ran a dummy 
missile through there. 

Mr. Mumma. They had pictures here to illustrate that entire trip. 

Mr. Jones. You are still talking about the Atlas missile? 

General Scuriryer. I am talking about the Atlas missile and talk- 
ing about the early days of determining whether we could or could not 
transport it by road. 

Mr. Mumma. Thank you. ' 

Mr. May. General, was transportability a factor which had to be 
considered in arriving at final configuration of the missile ? 

General Scuriver. Not for the ICBM. We did not consider it as 
a primary factor. Now, we certainly considered it. That is one of 
the reasons, of course, that we wanted to reduce the diameter. We also 
wanted to have an airlift capability, and we did initiate a program of 
modifying our C-133 airplanes so that they could airlift the Atlas 
and we now have airlifted several Atlas missiles. 

Mr. May. We have had testimony that two have been flown. 

General Scuriver. I am not sure of the exact number. We just 
started lifting the Atlas by air. 

Mr. May. Is that to insure that you will have available another 
mode of transportation or do you intend in the future to fly most of 
the Atlas missiles ? 

General Scuriever. I really can’t answer. From a research and 
development standpoint it would be desirable, of course, to fly the 
missile from San Diego on to Cape Canaveral. You donot have all of 
the—well, there just is less vibration and other factors that are in- 
volved, We would like to have more than one mode of transportation 
available to us, certainly from an overall standpoint. 

Mr. Jonss. How did you transport most of the missiles to Cape 
Canaveral? 

General Scurtever. We transported the Thors by air, although 
almost all of the transportation in California was by road. The Titan 
has been transported by air from Denver to Cape Canaveral. 

Mr. Jones. In sections? 

General Scuriever. The Titan is a two-stage missile and I just don’t 
have the details. I think it is 85 feet long. Iam pretty sure we can’t 
get. the full Titan in one airplane. We can get the full Atlas in. 
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_ Mr. Jonzs. Have you had some experience, General, with sensitiv- 
ity of this Titan missile? Isn’t it supersensitive and didn’t you have 
some difficulty in the movement of the Titan ? 

General Scuriever. No, sir. From a structure standpoint, the 
Titan, of course, is a more rugged structure than the Atlas. The 
Atlas has to be pressurized at all times to retain rigidity. We did 
have trouble in one movement of the Titan, but this was because some- 
one forgot to open the valve to equalize the pressure in the missile. 

Mr, Jones. The reason I asked that question, we had one witness 
who said that was the difficulty with the Titan, but reviewing the 
statements made by either you or the Research and Development peo- 
ple of the Air Force, he stated that was not true, and I wanted to get 
that in the record. 

General Scuriever. No, sir; the Titan is even a more rugged struc- 
ture than the Atlas, and I would have no concern in moving the Titan 
by road or by air. 

Mr. Jonwrs. Thank you. 

Mr. May. General, could you explain to us the intended operation 
of the Atlas missile, how you expect to use the Atlas missile? 

General Scuriever. Well, the Atlas will be located—there are pres- 
ently planned 13 squadrons of Atlases. The way in which they will 

dispersed or deployed, as we call it, at each of the bases will be 
somewhat different. The first ones are what we call soft squadrons, 
and then later on we go into what we call the hardened squadrons 
where there will be one missile located in an underground silo at a 
distance of some miles from the other missile. There will be nine mis- 
siles in this configuration in a squadron located around one support 
base. The missiles can, and in some cases will, be as much as 50 or 60 
miles distant from the support base. 

Mr. Jones. Just a minute. May I ask a question? General, these 
poe that you have fixed firing platforms, where do you expect to 

ve a reserve center to supply additional missiles to the launching 
platform in the event that more is needed than is there at the moment 
of their use? 
~ General Scurrever. Our pier plan calls for a 10-missile squad- 
ron of which 9 will be on launchers and 1 in reserve. Now, if you 
need more than one in reserve, it will have to be transported into that 
particular support base. The missile in reserve will be maintained at 
the support base. 

Mr. K ptchy Well, now, the reserves, where will they be in relation- 
ship to the use station ¢ 

neral Scurtever. Well, this depends on exactly the location of the 
particular launcher. As I indicated, it might be as much as 50 or 60 
miles from the support base, or it could be as close as 9 or 10 miles. 

Mr. Jones. Then that would bring into play consideration of the 
size of the overpass or any impediment that you might have on the 
highways of getting the missile to the launching pad. 

General Scurtever. In that local area, yes, sir; because our plans 
there are to transport, of course, across the ; 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. May. General, could you tell us where these 13 bases will be 
located? Will they be scattered in various sections of the country? 
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General Scurrever. Yes, sir. I can furnish this for the record, but 
I can name some of them right now. 

Mr. May. Just an indication. 

General Scurrever. Well, we have a base, the first base is at Warren 
Air Force Base, in Cheyenne, Wyo.; Vandenberg Air Force Base, in 
California; Offutt Air Force Base, in Nebraska; Lincoln Air Force 
Base, in Nebraska; Fairchild, in Washington—I am about running 
out of names. 


Mr. May. We understand that perhaps there would be one in, say, 
Abilene, Tex., and Roswell, N. Mex., and Plattsburgh, N.Y.; does that 


sound reasonable ? 

General ScurreveR. Yes, sir; Plattsburgh, I know, and we are plan- 
ning some for the Southwest area too. I would rather not be on the 
record on naming some of these places. I know Plattsburgh is one; 

Mr. May. Iam just looking for an indication that these are going 
to be widespread. 

General Scurtever. They will be widespread. 

Mr. May. You could use much of whatever road systems that are 
available to you in moving the missiles? 

General Scuriever. They will be widespread except along the east- 
ern seaboard, most of them are in the Middle West and Far West. 

a Jones. Why do you stay off the eastern seaboard? Vulnera- 
bilit 

Generel Scuriever. No; the population density, other factors, we 
are trying to locate them adjacent to existing SAC bases, things of 
that kind have all gone into our site selection criteria. 

Mr. May. There has been some discussion here concerning future 
missile systems. We have heard some testimony relating to the new 
Minuteman missile which we understand is a solid fuel propellant. 
Would you explain to the subcommittee the difference in the liquid 
fuel missiles and solid fuel propellants and indicate to us what that 
might do as far as configuration is concerned ? 

eneral Scurtever. Yes, sir. Well, the Minuteman is a solid fuel 
missile and one of the great advantages, of course, of solid fuel is their 
potential greater simplicity, both from an operational and a mainte- 
nance point of view. 

Mr. Scuerer. What about size? 

General Scurrever. They are smaller. Of course, we are lifting 
a considerably smaller warhead here, too, in the Minuteman than in 
the Atlas and Titan. I think this is a point that I would like to make 
with the committee because there is, I think, the misconception in 
many quarters that, as soon as the Minuteman comes along, missiles 
such as the Titan and Atlas will be obsolete. We do not believe this 
in the Air Force at all because the Atlas and Titan have a much greater 
capacity. 

e think that we will need a certain percentage of our force com- 
posed of this type of missile, certainly through the 1960’s and possibly 
even beyond that. So the Air Force and certainly my prediction is 
that we will have Atlas and Titan-type missiles for the next 10 years 
or more in about the numbers that are presently planned. 

The Minuteman is a much smaller missile. It weighs on the order 
of 65,000 pounds and it is a relatively high density missile and there 
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are no problems associated here at all with respect to transportation 
on the existing highways with the clearances that are now available, 

Mr. Jonrs. General, the Jupiter missile and Atlas missile are so 
similar in configuration; so what you would say about the Atlas 
would equally apply to the Jupiter, would it not, in transportation? 

General Scuriever. Well, the Jupiter and Thor are two that are 
quite similar and are both single engine missiles and the Jupiter has 
been airlifted also from Huntsville to Cape Canaveral and it is about 
the same size as the Thor. There would be no problem as far as U.S. 
roads are concerned, but of course, it is IRBM, and I am not exactly 
sure what some of the problems over in Europe are railwise. 

Mr. Scuerer. Have we finished ? 

Mr. Jonps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scurrer. Let me ask, Have you planned to increase the trans- 
portation of these missiles by air? You said you preferred to carry 
them by air. 

General Scurrever. We probably will move most of our missiles 
from the factory to the support base by air whenever we possibly can ; 

es, Sir. 
i Mr. Scuerer. You said most of the support bases are near airfields? 

General Scurrever. One of the primary criteria is to use existing 
SAC bases wherever possible. 

Mr. Scuerer. You move them much faster by air, certainly, than 
over highways ? 

General Scurrever. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerser. We were during these hearings the fact 
that you need to move these as rapidly as possible. 

General Scuriever. That is true. 

Mr. Scurrer. You can move much more rapidly by air than you 
would by the best type of highway you can design. 

General Scuriever. That is correct. 

Mr. Scugrer. That.is obvious but I wanted it for the record. 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Is speed so essential in the transportation of, say, the 
Atlas missile ? 

General Scuriever. You mean to get it to the support base ? 

Mr. May. Yes. I am wondering if the plan is to have these in- 
stalled at the support bases or the sites. Is there the urgency con- 
nected with the transportation that there might be in the use of other 
items ? 

General Scurimver. I think the answer to that is “No”; there is 
not the urgency involved because normally you would have, once a 
squadron is in place, you would have the nine missiles there, you 
would have one in reserve. 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me; I think what you said is true. For 2 or 
3 days now, we have been trying to develop or at least counsel has 
been trying to develop the fact that urgency is needed and you have 
to move these missiles fast across the country. I am glad you have 
established that this is not so. 

Mr. May. I think, General, maybe some people have received 
wrong impressions. There is a great deal of urgency connected with 
the transportation of other pieces of equipment, not necessarily the 
Atlas missile, but when we talk about the guns, the tank recovery ve- 
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hicle, and some of the larger pieces of military equipment, in an 
emergency there would be greater urgency to move those pieces of 
equipment ? 

General Scurrever. That is true, because we plan to use the missile 
where it is located and this other equipment you might have to get 
to another place in order to use it and we would not have a large 
stockpile of missiles stored somewhere to move into an operational 
base. This is not planned. 

Mr. Scuerrer. That is the very point I have been trying to make 
for 3 days, that after you start shooting there will be no necessity of 
moving missiles any more, will there ? 

General Scuriever. Well, this is essentially correct. I think cer- 
tainly during the first employment of our missile strength there will 
be a period of time before we could be able to then reload. If we 
fire once, the silo has to be repaired, as there is some damage in- 
volved. You can’t put a missile into it immediately anyway. 

Mr. Scuerer. There isn’t too much urgency in getting thie mis- 
siles to their bases, is there, initially ? 

General Scurrever. Initially, no, sir. 

Mr. JoNrs. General, aren’t you speaking now of the Atlas missiles 
and larger missiles ? 

General Scurrever. I am speaking of the ICBM types that are a 
fixed-base type of missile. 

Mr. Jones. You are speaking about a fixed-base missile ? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, what you say, then, would not apply to 
missiles that, like the Jupiter, can be fired at almost any point or some 
of the Army missiles? 

General Scuriever. If they are designed to be mobile to begin with, 
of course not. 

Mr. Jones. That is what I mean. If they are mobile missiles, then 
this question of transportation is a very comparative matter, don’t 
you think? 

General Scurrever. Yes, it is, and, of course, we are planning, in 
addition to the fixed-base, hardened, and dispersed Minuteman, we 
are also planning for a mobile Minuteman system. However, at the 

resent time, it is confined to a rail mobility, although we have looked 
into the possibility of a highway mobile system, too. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, this whole inquiry, as I understand it, is 
confined principally to the highway use by the Department of De- 
fense and the hapateinig of their military requirements. Of course, 
it would be hard to divorce military requirements away from urgency, 
wouldn’t it? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Batpwin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batpwtn. General, you mentioned that the Minuteman will not 
be as large as the Atlas and you mentioned that the newer, later design 
of the Atlas was 10 feet in diameter. What would be the diameter 
measurement for the Minuteman as compared tothe Atlas ? 

General Scurrever. Just a minute. I think there are three stages 
and they all have a height of different diameter. TI think I have it 
here. Let me get it. 
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The maximum diameter is 5 feet 8 inches for the Minuteman, That 
is the first stage. 

Mr. Rosrnson. With vernier engines? 

General Scurtever. There are no verniers on the Minuteman. 

Mr. Batpwin. As I understood your testimony a little earlier, that 
more limited diameter as compared to the Atlas is such that you could 
carry these Minutemen on our existing road systems with the existing 
14-feet clearance ? 

General Scurirver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuerer. What missiles will be used for these mobile bases ? 

General Scurtever. The Minuteman. 

Mr. Scuerer. The Minuteman, the smaller one? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Jones. General, let me ask you a question, purely hypothetical, 
and maybe in the immediate future as far as we know now. In the 
event that we are successful in our space exploration, and that we are 
able nd capable of putting u eetaliiten with the Russians, and then 
they become of military significance, how will we be able to transport 
missiles like the Saturn, the clustered missiles that now can only be 
transported by barge? 

General Scuriever. Well, of course, I think that when you get into 
the space field, you really are getting into an area that presents some 
real problems and it is very difficult to read very clearly the crystal ball. 
Now on the Saturn, I believe that they are planning to move that by 


r. Jones. Yes, sir. 

General Scurtever. The very large million and one-half pound 
thrust engine, the single barrel, also will require clearances above 14 
feet and this, of course, could be moved by road, but I have the figures 
here. I think it requires about 16 feet for this particular engine, it 
is called the F-L 

Now, as you cluster these, the only thing that can be done, as I see 
it, is to move either by barge or by ship of some type or move the 
pieces and assemble at the launch site. 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me a minute. You are talking about space 
exploration. 

r. Jones. We are already in the space business and we might as 
well talk about it. 

General Scuriever. Yes, we are talking about space and not mis- 
siles. I might summarize on the missile field, and it is very tricky 
to try to project yourself too far into the future, but it appears to 
me that the trend in our missile development is for smaller missiles 
rather than larger ones with probably the Atlas and Titan repre- 
senting the largest missiles that we will have in our inventory in the 
foreseeable future. 

This I would project quite a way in the future. On the other 
hand, in the space area, obviously the NASA has requirements for 
very, very large boosters which, as I see it, cannot be moved under 
any conditions on highways. 

As we look into our military space programs, and I am thinking 
about such programs as the communication satellite, reconnaissance 
satellite, the warning satellite programs, the Dynasoar, which is the 
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first experimental effort on the part of the Air Force to get man into 
near orbital speeds, here the boosters will certainly tend to get larger. 

As a matter of fact, a great deal of our f ypgrer with respect to 
the Dynasoar program is resolved around a booster diameter of 
something in the order of 12 to 14 feet. 

So I think it is fair to say that our requirements in the space field 
will be for larger boosters which at this time it is impossible to fore- 
cast accurately exactly what size they will be except that from our 
standpoint, R. & E. wise, it would be desirable, other things bein 
equal, because there are many factors that have to be comanaened: 
to have the greater clearance we can get. 

Mr. Jones. There would not be the urgency in the satellite program 
that there would be in the military operations of the conventional 
type of missile system, would there? 

General Scuriever. No, sir; I don’t think one could say that the 
defense of the country will depend upon our being able to move them 
on the road. We will find some other way of doing it if we have 


0. 

Mr. Jongs. So probably that is not a very real problem, certainly 
not at the moment ? 

General Scnrtever. No, it is not. 

Mr. Jones. Of transporting these space satellites ? 

General Scnrtever. No; but I think that if you project it over a 
period of years, it could, because I can see a very high frequency of 
satellite activity in the areas that I mention having to do with in- 
euigence, communications, and so forth, within the next 10-year 

riod. 

Mr. Rozison. Would you yield, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones ( es, sir. 

Mr. Roptson. You would not see the necessity in that area for 
transportation of those items everywhere throughout the country ? 

General Scurrever. No, sir; the best that one can foresee now that 
we would be making most of those launches from either the west 
coast or the east coast. 

Mr. Rostson. Possibly two different sites. 

Mr. Jones. General, with the development of solid propellants, are 
you getting any indication now that you can reduce the size of the 
missile or is that a fair en yee mare, 

General Scurrever. Are you talking about space boosters ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

General Scuriever. There has been considerable research, not a 
great deal of fabrication of hardware in the higher thrust solid pro- 
pellant field, and here there has been a lot of thinking toward sort of 
a prefabrication idea; in other words, building pieces and having the 
techniques to put those pieces ther at the launch site. 

This looks quite promising so that it might well be that in the solid 
area, when and if we get into the large boosters, we will not have the 
— for clearances such as we would have in the liquids. 

Mr. May. General, I think we have established some very significant 
points. You are concerned in your position with items other than 
missiles ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 
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_ Mr. May. So I think we have established that there is no urgency 
connected with the transportation of the Atlas missile. We have 
established that. the Atlas missile can be transported without the 
vernier engines, the Atlas missile then on its transporter is 13 feet 10 
inches—it is called a transtainer. You can, lower it to a height of 
13 feet 6 inches, and, therefore, it could fit through the 14-foot vertical 
clearance structure. | 

Secondly, there is no problem connected with the Minuteman missile 
because the Minuteman missile, due to a small diameter, can easily fit 
under the 14-foot structure. 

However, there is great urgency in ah emergency in connection with 
the transportation of your larger items such as the guns and tanks and 
tank recovery vehicles and perhaps in the future, in some of your 
missile systems, and therefore, the need exists for an adequate system 
of defense highways for the transportation of those items other than 
the large missiles. Is that a true summation ? 

General Scuriever. I think that is a true summation as it relates 
to the missiles. Now I am not an expert in the other items of equip- 
ment that you mentioned. 

Mr. May. General Besson wrote to you on June 17, 1959. And he 
included with his letter a very lengthy letter dealing with the problem 
presented by the vertical clearance structures. 

Mr. Scuerer. You said that counsel’s summary was true with ref- 
erence to missiles, but you were unable to comment on his summa: 
with reference to other items because that was out of your field? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. May. Yes, General, we have had testimony relating to those 
other items. 

General Scurtever. I don’t question what you say excepting I am 
not the expert. 

Mr. Scuzrer. I do. 

Mr. Jones. The general here has testified as to the missile program 
and that will be limited to his observations in that activity. 

Mr. May. What General Schriever has established, if we were look- 
ing simply at the missile program, there would be no need today to 
revise the standards upward from 14 feet? 

Mr. Scuerer. Thatisright. I agree. 

General Scurtever. That is right. 

Mr. May. So if the need exists, it exists for some other reason other 
than the missile program ? 

. General Scuriever. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is what we have been trying to show for 3 days. 

General Scurirver. I agree with that. 

Mr. May. Thank you, General. 

When General Besson wrote to you on June 17, 1959, he said, and 
I will quote from his letter : 


I am seriously concerned that the 14-foot clearance will unduly restrict the 
movement of missiles and missile components and I have, therefore, after co- 
ordination with three military departments, undertaken to get the Federal 
Highway Administrator to raise the clearance to 17 feet. This may not seem 
like a major increase, but it can be achieved at a reasonable increase in cost 
and will give a 50-percent increase of circular cross-section area of what can 
go through the underpass. 

To a layman like myself, it appears this might be a very important assistance 
to the missile designing. 
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Is that true, General, that it would be of great assistance to the 
military designer ? 

General Scurrever. Well, I think if you took the missile in a very 
narrow sense and considered only the missile, that you probably would 
say that, today, that is not true, but we have in our business pretty 
much considered missiles, that is, ballistic missiles and our military 
space program sort of in the same kettle of fish, or at least synonymous, 
and we are talking about the same kinds of things. 

So if you put it in the broader connotation, I would think if you were 
looking ahead for a period of 50 years, which, as I understand it, is 
what we are thinking about in the terms of the use of these high- 
ways, that it would be highly desirable to get the maximum clearance. 

We certainly are going to have—I can give you one example. On 
the Dynasoar program, it would certainly helpful to have a greater 
clearance when we start thinking about diameters 12 to 14 feet instead 
of the 10 feet which we are using right now. 

All of these missiles have skirts, so that in addition to the diameter 
of the tank, why you have usually a flare which requires even further 
clearance. So in a broad context, if you narrow it down to just mis- 
siles, I think the answer is “No.” If you think about it in a broader 
sense, to me, it would be desirable to have a greater clearance. 

Mr. May. So we come back to the need for increase in the vertical 
clearance standard from 14 feet to something greater than that. The 
need exists because of items other than missiles ¢ 

General Scurrever. Yes. 

Mr. May. However, if the vertical clearance is increased upward, 
that might be of some benefit to the missile designs in the future? . 

General Scuriever. It could have some benefits, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. What is your recommendation, how high a vertical 
clearance should we have? 

General Scuriever. Well, I would think that at least from where I 
sit, my responsibility Air Force wise, that I could not make a specific 
recommendation on how high it should be because I think that, in 
the movement of missiles and associated equipment, probably the 
higher you could get it the better, but I think other factors would be 
the governing ones. 

at is the cost and other considerations that, are involved. 

Mr. Scuerer. You realize if we make it 17 feet, then somebody is 
going to build something either in the military field or in the commer- 
cial field that requires a greater clearance than 17 feet. 

General Scurtever. I am sure that we will always be building some 
which will not go under. That is just like—I have forgotten who it 
was—that built something down in their basement and then they 
had to tear it down—it was a boat and they couldn’t get it out of the 
basement. 

Mr. Scuerer. If we could get some of you experts to tell us what it 
should be, I am willing to listen, to suggestions for a 15-, 16-, or 17-foot 

earance. 

General Scurrever. I think that no one is expert enough to reall, 
forecast this far in advance. I think that one must use a combin 
nent of all the factors involved and, from a military standpoint, 

think it should go as high as is practical and I would say 16 or 17 
et if it could be done, without breaking the country, why we ought 
to do it. 
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Mr. Batpwin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Batpwrn. General, there has been some testimony I think a day 
or two ago, by Mr. Chacey, that when they asked for the recommenda- 
tions of the various departments, the Air Force and Navy as to 
what clearance they coed live with, that then the recommendation 
coming in from the Air Force, as I recall, was 16 feet. Does that 
indicate that as far as you are concerned and as far as requirements 
of the Air Force are concerned as you see them that 16 feet would 
be adequate for your foreseeable purposes ? 

: General Scuriever. Well, yes, sir; we could certainly live with 16 
eet. 

Mr. Jones. Are you speaking about missiles now? Are you talking 
about overall ? 

General Scuriever. To get it back in the narrow sense of missiles 
again, I think that definitely we can. On space systems, I know that 
a lot of them we are not going to be able to move through 16 or even 
20 feet. We are going to have to do it some other way. But the 
transportation department of the Air Force, which I am not a part 
of, has indicated that they had a relatively large number of shipments 
that they had to make during the past couple of years that required 
clearances of over 14 feet. 

I am not sure exactly how many. I think the totals for the whole 
Defense Department was something like 1,000 in 1958 and maybe 
1,500 or 1,600 in 1959. So this had a very distinct bearing on the 
Air Force’s recommendation as a whole, distinct from my position as 
commander of R. & D. and looking forward into the future as to 
what some of the systems might look like in terms of size. 

Mr, Jones. Did you collaborate in the discussions of the Air Force 
with respect to making a recommendation ? 

General Scurrever. I was asked originally to respond to General 
Besson’s letter. My staff did discuss this with the air staff. I did 
not personally. Subsequently this was further discussed with the 
Air Force, so that I would say there has been coordination between 
my command and Air Force Headquarters. 

r. Jones. General, do you recall the letter of August 1959, in 
which you communicated with General Besson in which you made a 
oh rp an and in which you concurred in 17 feet vertical 

eight 

neral Scurrever. I concurred in 17 feet as being desirable. I 
don’t know. The language may have not made that entirely clear. 
I think the rest of the letter would have made it clear though in 
that it was very difficult to foresee clearly the future, but that we 
would have requirements for space systems that probably would bet- 
ter be met by a clearance of 17 feet. 

Mr. Jones. Here is the exhibit that was offered some days ago. It 
is exhibit 28. I wonder if you would look it over and mateo’ your 
recollection. Would you mind, General, reading the memorandum? 

General Scurtever. Yes; this is in reply to a letter from General 
Besson addressed to me: 


Your letter of June 17, dealing with the problem of clearance restrictions 
on future defense highway systems, has been thoroughly reviewed by my staff 
and I fully concur with increasing the 14-foot limitation to 17 feet. 
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Although the trend on ballistic missile weapons systems appears to be toward 
smaller physical dimension, there are certain present requirements which will 
need a 17-foot clearance. For example, the F—1 rocket engine, when loaded on 
a flatbed trailer, will easily exceed the 14-foot limitation. _ .” 

The impact of development of propulsion systems in the 1-, 5-, 10-million 
pound range cannot be evaluated at this time. Present state of the art does 
not clearly indicate whether such propulsion systems will take the form of larger 
individual units or clusters of smaller units. 

It appears that since it is virtually impossible to accurately visualize overall 
clearance requirements during the next 50-year period, a 17-foot clearance 
might benefit the Nation, especially in planning new underpass construction. 
Although forecasting is extremely difficult in this dynamic area, our staff is 
available for consultation with your Mr. Chacey with regard to the possible 
clearance problem. Basic missile planning is accomplished at Ballistic Missile 
Division, Inglewood, Calif. I would recommend that Mr. Chacey contact this 


headquarters to arrange for his trip to the west coast if it is your desire to obtain 
further details. 


Mr. Jones. Did you have subsequent discussions with General Bes- 
son or members of his staff ? 


General Scuriever. No, sir; I did not. 
Mr. Jones. So that was the last memorandum or communication in 


which pre expressed an opinion as to vertical height of these over- 
s 


General Scurirver. No, sir; not the last one. The last one with 
General Besson, as I recall, I am pretty sure I am right, but not the 
last communication I had on the matter. 

Mr. Jonrs. What was the last communication on that problem ? 


General Scuriever. The last written communication was a memo- 
randum to Mr. McGuire. 


Mr. May. General, we have another piece of correspondence that 
becomes important. May we make this June 17, 1959, letter from 


General Besson to General Schriever an exhibit to go with the en- 
closure, exhibit 42? 


Mr. Biarnik. Without objection, so ordered. 


Exuisir 42 


JUNE 17, 1959. 
Lt. Gen. B. A. SCHRIEVER, : 


Commander, Air R. é D. Command, 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR GENERAL SCHRIEVER: I am enclosing a rather lengthy letter dealing with 
the problem of clearance restrictions on the new System of Defense Highways. 
These highways and the State system counterparts are currently designed to give 
a 14-foot clearance on underpasses. 

I am seriously concerned that the 14-foot clearance will unduly restrict the 
movement of missiles and missile components. I have, therefore, after co- 
ordination with the three military departments, undertaken to get the Federal 
Highway Administrator to raise the clearance to 17 feet. This may not seem like 
a major increase, but it can be achieved at a reasonable increase in cost and 
will give a 50 percent increase of circular cross-section area of what can go 
through the underpass. To a layman like myself, it appears this might be a very 
important assistance to the missile designer. 

I assure you that this is a very real problem and a pressing one. If we are 
to be successful in our discussions with the Federal Highway Administrator, we 
must have strong support from the agencies responsible for missile develop- 
ment. 

Mr. D. K. Chacey, my Assistant Chief for Transportation Engineering, is 
available to meet with your staff at their convenience if they would want to 
augment the detail presented in the enclosed letter. 

Obviously, if the increased clearance is not important from your standpoint, 
I want to know that fact. On the other hand, if you feel it important to try to 
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increase the flexibility of our surface movements over the next half century to 
the extent I have set forth, I would appreciate your strong support at the 
earliest possible time. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. S. Besson, Jr., 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Transportation. 


JUNE 17, 1959. 
Lt. Gen. B. A. ScuRiever, 


Commander, Air R. é D. Command, 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR GENERAL ScurieverR: In 1956 Congress provided for the completion, 
within a 16-year period, of the 41,000-mile National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways with full control of access. Ninety percent of the estimated 
$40 billion cost will be paid by the Federal Government. The authorizing legis- 
lation required that the geometric and construction standards adopted for this 
System should be adequate to accommodate the types and volumes of traffic fore- 
cast for the year 1975. According to the standards adopted, more than 20;000 
grade-separation structures being built into the system will have a vertical 
clearance of 14 feet. The normal life of these structures is at least 50 years. 

The adequacy of the 14-foot vertical clearance standard has been a matter of 
concern to me ever since its adoption. From information that has come to my 
attention on guided missile development, mobile defense concepts, future space 
vehicles, radars, and launching platforms, it appears that the 14-foot clearance 
will be inadequate. Accordingly, as executive agent for the Department of De- 
fense in matters pertaining to highway needs, I asked the military departments 
for an evaluation of future requirements for movements over public highways 
and for recommendations relative to modification of the vertical clearance 
standard. The Department of the Air Foree recommended that consideration 
be given to increasing the vertical clearance standard to 16 feet. The Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations recommended that the Department of the 
Army should request a minimum 17-foot vertical clearance. The Department 
of the Navy did not specify a dimension in excess of 14 feet but concurred, as 
did the Department of the Air Force, in recommending the standard be changed 
to 17 feet as an appropriate Department of Defense position. 

As an example of the highway development program, I am attaching a map 
of California marked to show the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, the designated California freeway system, and tertiary State routes, 
Because of the economics involved, the routes in blue will normally pass over 
the routes in red and black. Also, at intersections of red- and black-marked 
routes, there will be a 14-foot limitation which will normally be on the Inter- 
state System. Upon completion of the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways and the California freeway system, if built to present standards, 
it will be virtually impossible to move any vehicle and load exceeding 1314 
feet in vertical dimension beyond areas bounded by the red- or black-marked 
routes. Accordingly, we must conclude that the size of future highway move- 
ments will be limited to 1314 feet in vertical dimension, since there will be no 
practical way to go around the many underpass structures. 

Based on the information and recommendations received, I have informally 
proposed to the Federal Bureau of Public Roads modification of the vertical 
clearance standard to a minimum of 17 feet. However, to obtain the support 
of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Commerce and the State 


highway departments, which agencies are responsible for the construction of 
these highways, I have been asked to show more specific requirements and justi- 
fication for the proposal. 

If it is correct to assume that the most critical dimension in missile design 
is diameter, an increase in this dimension by 3 feet, as would be possible by in- 
creasing the vertical clearance from 14 to 17 feet, could be of great significance. 
Such an increase in diameter would increase the cross section of a missile ap- 
proximately 50 percent and thus greatly increase the potential thrust of a missile 
motor which would be transportable over highways, If this is important, it 
would appear that similar diametric considerations would apply to moving 
radars and components of space cargo or passenger vehicles. In this connec- 


tion, I am attaching a chart showing height, and distance moved, for the 1,015 
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overheight movements certified important to national defense during calendar 
year 1958 by designated Army, Navy, and Air Force representatives. 

If an increase in the vertical clearance standard is justified, this may prove 
to be our last opportunity to provide for our military units and equipment the 
vertical clearance vital to our defense. Further, if we fail to take advantage 
of the present opportunity to modify the standards, we can expect movements 
over our public highways to become more restricted with respect to vertical di- 
mension than they now are. 

If you believe my concern is justified, I would greatly appreciate your giving 
this matter your personal attention and furnishing me a statement identifying 
in as much detail as possible the advantages in having some specific vertical 
clearance in excess of 14 feet. On the other hand, if you believe the 14-foot ver- 
tical dimension will be adequate, I would also appreciate it if you would advise 
me of your conclusion. 

If you, or your staff, have any questions, please call my assistant, Mr. D. K. 
Chacey, extension 53976. 

Sincerely, 
F. S. Besson, Jr., 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Transportation. 

Memo for record: Letter was written at the direction of General Besson and 

is self-explanatory. 


Mr. May. General, we have here a copy of a memorandum from the 


Assistant Deqretary of Defense, from Secretary McGuire, to you. I 


will read it. You don’t havea copy available with you? 


General Scurrever. I may havea copy. Just a minute. 
Mr. Scuerer. What is the date, Mr. Counsel ? 


Mr. May. It seems to be undated. 

General Scuriever. Yes, I have that. 4 

Mr, May. Our copy does not have a date on it, General. Do you 
know on what date that was forwarded ? 


General Scurtever. 21st of December. 
Mr. May. December 21. 


General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. I will read it and you might follow me. It is a memo- 
randum for Lt. Gen. B. A. Schriever, sina eat rf Air Research and 
Development Command. 

Exuisir 43 


Attached herewith is a copy of a proposed letter to the Secretary of Commerce 
pertaining to the subject of the recommended minimum clearance for bridges 
to be adopted for the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
There is also attached herewith a copy of a letter from the Air Force to General 
Besson dated December 7, 1959, with amendment dated December 11. Under 
date of August 1, 1959, we corresponded on this subject with General Besson. Dr. 
York is of the opinion that the proposed letter to the Secretary of Commerce 
is a reasonable position. There is attached herewith a copy of the letter from 
Dr. York on this subject. I would appreciate your comments on the proposed 
letter to the Secretary of Commerce as well as on any of the attachments you 
care to comment on. It is my feeling that this proposal of 16 feet is a reasonable 
one inasmuch as the 1 foot gained by going to 17 feet does not answer the 
problem of substantial outsized pieces that might be fabricated in the future 
but does answer the problem of our foreseeable missile requirements. In 


enon, it would, from the point of view of future building, make that portion 
orm. va 


General, did you also have conversation with Secretary McGuire in 
relation to this matter prior to the receipt of this memorandum? 


General Scrrmver. Yes, I talked to him prior to that. 
Mr, May. What was the conversation at that time? 
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General Scuriever. I don’t recall exactly. It had to do with the 
subject of whether or not 16 feet or 17 feet. should be the position that 
the Department of Defense took with respect to what our vertical 
clearance planning should be. It was on that subject. I don’t recall 
the details. 

Mr. May. Were there any conclusions drawn during that telephone 
conversation preceding this memorandum ? 

General Scurrever. We discussed this at quite some length and I 
brought out some of the points that it was impossible to forecast or 
predict exactly what the requirements would be in a 50-year time 
scale. I pointed out to him the missile picture. I pointed out to him 
the space picture as I saw it. And that was about the first time that 
any matters came up having to do with what the costs would be and 
the fact that a lot of work had already been done, which I was not 
aware of at the time that I received my first letter, and that the 
general conclusion of the conversation was that as far as I was per- 
sonally concerned, the higher the clearance, the better. But, I cer- 
tainly could not categorically recommend that it be 17 feet or even 
16 feet, for that matter, but that I felt that space systems, particularly, 
that the higher the clearance we got, the more flexibility we would 
have in our transportation system. This was in essence our con- 
versation. 

Mr. May. So that no conclusion was reached prior to your receipt 
of this memorandum plus the other material enclosed therewith? 

General Scurrever. No; I am sure that this was not a telephone 
conversation. I saw him in his office and then I had a telephone con- 
versation with him prior to seeing him in his office, and I essentially 
agreed or indicated that if the Department of Defense recommended 
a 16-foot clearance that I would go along with that as far as my posi- 
tion was concerned. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, General, you would prefer 17 feet but 
you had no objection to 16 feet ? 

General Scuriever. I would prefer 25, if we could get it. 

Mr. May. Did the Secretary mention to you that one-third of the 
States already were building at the 16 feet ? 

General Scuriever. I don’t recall whether he mentioned that specifi- 
cally, but he did say that a considerable number of overpasses had 
been built to that dimension whereas others had been built to the 
lower dimension and this was not clear to me earlier in the game. 
This was the first time that I really knew that a number of structures 
ao already been built, some of them at 14 feet and some of them at 

6 feet. 

Mr. May. You didn’t know prior to that time? 

General Scuriever. I did not know prior to that time. I mean, I 
am talking now about the new network. 

Mr. May. General, if, in your conversation with Secretary McGuire, 
you indicated that you would prefer to see 17 feet but would concur in 
“ -_ if the Defense Department recommended 16 feet, that did take 
piace 

General Scurrever. To the best of my knowledge, it did during 
our conversation. 

Mr. May. I was wondering why the Secretary would have for- 
warded — this memorandum plus the other material on the 21st of 
December. 
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General Scurtever. I don’t know. He said that he would forward 
to me the letter that he proposed to send out and I think this is what 
happened. I was there one late afternoon, and I think this was sent 
over about the next day, as I recall, although it may have been a day 
or so later, but it was about that sequence. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make that memorandum from - 
Secretary McGuire to General Schriever exhibit 43 ? 

Mr. Biarntx. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 43” for identifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Maes: We have here a copy of your answer to Secretary Mc- 
Guire, dated December 23, 1959. I will read it. You may correct 
me if I make an error. 

It is to Hon. Perkins McGuire, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(S. & L.), Washington 25, D.C. 


EXHIBIT 44 


Dear Mr. MoGuire: (1) In my letter to General Besson of August 1, 1959, I 
indicated that it would be desirable to increase the 14-foot vertical highway 
clearance to 17 feet. However, since almost a third of the States have stand- 
ardized on 16 feet, I feel we are obliged to support this criterion nationwide as 
a reasonable, known military requirement. It is obviously not possible to predict 
or commit ourselves to specific dimensions of all future missile vehicles. We 
are able to identify our Atlas, which would require in excess of a 15-foot vertical 
clearance when transported by highway in certain configurations, dependent on 
the operational readiness status required. The 16-foot clearance will satisfy 
this requirement. The record of outsized movements cleared by the Military 
Traffic Management Agency in 1958 further substantiates the need for a 16-foot 
vertical clearance as a minimum requirement. 

(2) Therefore, as I indicated to you by phone, I concur in the conclusions and 
recommendations in your proposed letter to the Secretary of Commerce. Fur- 
ther, I agree with the Director of Transportation, Headquarters, USAF, that we 
should provide a growth factor to accommodate future weapon systems. 

General, what is said in this letter is the fact that you are willing 
to concur in the 16-foot standard if it is proposed by the Defense 
Department, but evidently you would prefer the 17 feet, as it might 
grant a little more leeway. Is that true? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Mr May. I notice you mention almost one-third of the States have 
standardized on 16 feet. Evidently that was discussed with the 
Secretary ? 

General Scuriever. I did not discuss it in that detail. I think he 
put that in his memorandum. I had my staff check this and I pre- 
sume this is correct. At least, my staff checked it out. I have my 
staff member here. ; 

Mr. May. Did that have some bearing on your concurrence in the 
16 feet? 

General Scuriever. Oh, very definitely. The fact that a lot of work 
had areedy been done in this connection had quite a bit of bearing on 
it because I was unaware that this was the case, as I say, earlier in 


the year, when I first answered General Besson’s letter. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, this makes most signficant the testimony 
we received the other day indicating that it is not a true fact that one- 
third of the States built at 16 feet. There is testimony showing that 
16 States have a standard of 16 feet. Four of those States have built 
their bridges on the Interstate System at 16 feet. 
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How do you feel about the new standard of 16 feet, General, in the 
light of the fact it is not true that one-third of the States built at 16 

eet 

General Scuriever. Well, I think I can only answer this in this 
way, and that is that I would like to see as much of an increase as 
possible; and the 16 feet, if this has been standardized in certain areas, 

think other factors have to be brought in to bear on it. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make that December 23 letter 
exhibit 44? 

Mr. Biarnik. Without objection, so ordered. 

General, in research and development, in testing and proving mis- 
siles, do you engage in any research work in any future type of 
missiles ? 

General Scurizver. Well, we are responsible for anything consid- 
ered future as far as the Air Force is concerned. 

Mr. Biarnrk. You have covered this? 

Mr. Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Any further questions? 

Mr. Batpwin. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. General Schriever, you have mentioned the require- 
ments that might be necessary to the space program as compared with 
the missile program. If I have a correct understanding of the divi- 
sion of the responsibilities now in the governmental agencies involved, 
as far as you are concerned and the section of the Air Force which 
you have responsibility for, you have the responsibility for the missile 
program for the Air Force. Is that correct ! 

Cases} Scurtever. And the space program. 

Mr. Batpwtn. As far as the Air Force is concerned, you certain] 
don’t have pesponsibility for the space program, that portion that is 
under NASA‘? 

General Scurtever. No; but we have a very substantial program 
which is under Air Force responsibility, as a matter of fact, approach- 
ing well in excess of $3 million a year. So we have quite a program 
that would be categorized as space, like the surveillance, the warning, 
communications, the discovery programs; these are all programs 
which are under the direction of the Air Force. 

Mr. Bautpwin. I see. OK, I think I have a clarification. 

General Scurtever. These are clearly in line with the present ar- 
rangements between NASA and the Department of Defense and there 
is no problem between us on this at all. 

Mr. Batowin. Thank you. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Mumma? 

Mr. Mumma. General, I am very glad to have you straighten out 
the size of these missiles. I was under the impression that the trend 
was going to be to make them larger and your testimony, and you 
should know, is that they are going to be made smaller. I guess it is 
like sil dys You take a watch today: 25 years ago you wouldn't 
contemplate some of these watches that are being made. Now, what 
I am particularly interested in, they are going to be made smaller 
and here is a man that ought to know. 

Mr. Scuerer. There is common misconception on the part of the 
public as to the nature and size of these missiles. 
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General Scurisver. Well, we, of course, are very happy to see the 
trend go toward smaller missiles, too, because it means a lot in terms 
of operational and maintenance pe ef and also in terms of cost, 
so we feel that, in a sense, we have made a breakthrough in this regard 
which in terms is also a break for the taxpayer. 

Mr. Buarnix. That is not the only trend toward smaller missiles. 
I did not realize that your agency was also involved in space work, 
as far as the Air Force is concerned, with research and development. 
That is why I asked about future missiles and getting into space work. 
You are in an entirely different realm. 

General Scurrever. Space work is in an entirely different direction 
which I have pointed out here. If you would like to question me 
further on it, I would be very glad to answer, but I think I have 
covered that pretty well. The trend is definitely in that direction 
sizewise. 

Mr. Buarnrx. You say in other directions. Would that be in the 
direction also of low density fuels requiring larger vehicles? 

General Scuriever. We certainly will, during that next few years— 
I would say part of the next 10 years—depend largely on liquid propel- 
lants for our space work at least for the first and second stage space 
work. That doesn’t mean that solids will not be coming along; I 
think they will be, too, but we will also be using lower density fuels. 
Hydrogen is going to play a very important part, so the trends are 
definitely for larger stages for space application, rather than it bein 
dependent solely on Atlas, Titan, Thor, Jupiter type of missiles suc 
as we are today. 


Mr. BiatntK. Do you have any idea how large the Russian moon- 
shot missile was ? 

General Scurrever. I can give you an estimate. I will give you my 

rsonal estimate, probably in the order of 12 to 13 feet in diameter, 
if it was in fact a single tank. It could have been a clustered tank, 
and if it was pwede g it would probably be a little larger than that, 
total overall diameter. 


anaes What would be the thrust on that, about a million and 
aha 

General Scurrever. No, our best estimates indicate that the Russian 
lunar shot on their first stage boost is something in the order of 
700,000 to 800,000 pounds of thrust; in other words, just about double 
our Atlas. 

Mr. Scuerer. What kind of clearances do they have over in Russia? 

General Scurrever. I don’t know. The road net over there, I 
understand, is not so good. 

Mr. Batpwrin. General, just a question further on the space portion 
of your responsibilities. As I from your earlier comments, 
some of these requirements are such that you do not intend whatso- 
ever to actually use the highways, but you are going to be using 
barges or something of that kind; is that correct? 

General Scurrever. I think we will have to find other ways of 
doing it on some of these very large boosters like the Saturn, which 
the Army or ABMA, now part of NASA, will be barging down. I 


don’t know exactly how they plan to do it, but I have pb that 
they plan to use barges. 
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Mr. Jonzs. ABMA is located on the Tennessee River. It would be 
loaded on barges there, down the Tennessee, Mississippi, and inter- 
coastal canal around to Cape Canaveral. 

Mr. Batpwin. Would it also be correct, General, to say you will 
not have the requirement of mobility for the space program that 
you have for the missile program because the missile program is 
directly related to emergency offense and defense where the space 

uirements of your program are somewhat different ? 
can visualize right now no requirement for 
mobility in our operational space system. 

Mr. Bautpwrn. I take it from that, there wouldn’t be the same need 
of building the whole 41,000-mile Interstate Highway System up to 
a standard that might be the maximum to move one of these space 
vehicles because you wouldn’t have the same requirement for mobility 
all over that system now as you have ern f for the Minuteman. 

General Scurtever. That is true, although somebody reading my 
testimony 50 years from now—I would certainly not want to say that 
we won’t be firing space vehicles including men in space from other 
places than just on the two coasts, and I think the crystal ball is 
simply too muddy to try to read it. 

I think we won’t have a requirement for mobility from an opera- 
tional standpoint, but we might well have the requirement for trans- 

rting some larger boosters into other locations than just, say, Cape 
Canaveral or Vandenberg Air Force Base in California. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Biatrnix. Any further questions ? 

General, we thank you very kindly. 

General Scurtever. Thank you. 

Mr. Buarntix. If there are no further witnesses, the hearings today 
are complete. We will resume again at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
Tomorrow morning we will have the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McGuire, and the Federal Highway ‘Administrator, Mir. Tallamy, 
which will complete and conclude our hearings on this program. The 
hearings are adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the hearing on the above matter was 
adjourned until 10 a.m., Friday, February 19, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1960 


Hovse or 
ComMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Specia, SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Highway Proeram, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, Y eageary to adjournment, at 10:15 
a.m., in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John A. Blatnik 
(chairman of the special presiding. 

Present: Representatives Blatnik, Baldwin, Clark, Cramer, Jones, 
Mumma, Robison, Scherer, Schwengel, Smith, and Wright. 

Also present : Walter R. May, chief counsel; John P. Sonstandy 
associate counsel; George H. Martin, administrative assistant; and 
Kathryn M. Keeney, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Biatnik. The special subcommittee of the House Public Works 
Committee will come into session, resuming its public hearings on cer- 
tain aspects of vertical clearance of the Interstate and Defense High- 
way System. 

@ are prixileged on the final dey of asa to have with us this 
morning, the Honorable Bertram D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, who is very well known to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Tallamy, we welcome you here this morning and welcome your _ 
assistance in bringing to a conclusion the particular problem into 
which we have been making inquiry in the past several weeks. 

Mr. Tallamy, do you have any opening statement, or shall we pro- 
ceed with the discussion and interrogation ? | 


STATEMENT OF BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, FEDERAL HIGHWAY 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Tattamy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have no prepared opening statement, but in acknowledgement of 
your introduction I do wish to say that I appreciate the courtesy that 
this committee has always given the Bureau of Public Roads in our 
joint efforts to advance the highway program, and it is very happy we 
are to cooperate with you in this study. 

_ Mr, Scuerer. I hope you feel that way after you have testified. 

Mr. Buatnrk. Mr. May will proceed with the interrogation. 

-Mr. May. Mr. Tallamy, when did you become Federal Highway 
Administrator ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Early in 1957—February, I believe the date was. 

Mr. May. Have you been under the impression that the Depart- 
ment of Defense had approved the proposed geometric construction 
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standards for the Interstate System prior to their adoption in July 
1956 ? 

Mr. Taritamy. Well, I was under the very definite impression, and 
I am sure that it is true, that the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of Public Roads have worked jointly over the — years in 
connection with the development of standards for all of the highways, 
and I recognize that, from having been a highway administrator in 
New York State—and I have subsequently inquired into this and 1 
find it is true—they were working in cooperation with the Bureau 
during a long period ahead of the actual establishment of the stand- 
ards in 1956; and that there was concurrence, although not a formal 
document that had been submitted in that regard. 

Mr. May. We have received testimony from Mr. Chacey previously 
that he was working in the Chief of cenestetion’s at that 
time and did have the responsibility, and was not consulted, and did 
not approve the standards prior to their adoption in 1956, 

Mr, Tatiamy. I don’t know if he was asked to officially approve 
the standards, but I am quite sure that there was collaboration be- 
tween Mr. Siegle and Mr. Chacey over the years in regard to the de- 
velopment of standards; and, as I understand it, also the Department 
of Defense did actually submit in 1949 a report to the Congress on 
the Interstate System, pointing out that 14 feet was acceptable, and 
again testified to that effect in regard to the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem legislation in 1955. 

Mr. May. Yes, that is true, Mr. Tallamy. When did you first be- 
come aware—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me. Just a minute, Counsel. Then a year 
following the adoption of the standards by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State highway officials the Department of Defense, 
after a survey of all of its agencies, again approved the 14-foot 
clearance? 

Mr. Tatitamy. Yes. In October 1957 the Department of Defense 
officially and formally approved the standards. 

Mr. Scuerer. And that was after a survey by the Department of 
the Army, the Department of the Air Force, and the Department of 
the Navy, was it not? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. So whether they were consulted formally at the time 
that the geometric standards were adopted in 1956 does not matter 
so much, because they were certainly not prejudiced in view of their 
findings a year later. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I would say not. 

Mr. May. Mr. Tallamy, when did you first become aware that the 
14-foot vertical clearance standard might be a problem to the De- 
partment of Defense? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I became very definitely aware of it on March 16, 
I believe the date is, of 1959. My staff at different levels had_ been 
having some informal and formal meetings with the Department of 
Defense representatives prior to that for a year or so, but I can’t 
—_ or have any recollection of any discussions on that subject with 
them. _ 

Mr. May. We have received testimony that your subordinates knew 
of the problem much earlier. For example, in December 1957, Mr. 
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Chacey expressed his concern to Mr. Siegle informally at the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials’ wareagy 3 im Chicago. In 
March of 1958 Mr. Erickson furnished estimates for the additional 
cost of building the structures to 16 and 18 feet. 

In June 1958, Mr, Royster was informed by memorandum that Mr. 
Chacey anticipated an early letter which he prepared stating the 
conclusions of the Department of Defense which would definitely 
involve greater clearances. 

In August 1958, Mr. Erickson furnished another estimate to the 
Chief of Transportation’s Office which included additional cost. for 
increasing the underclearance by 2-foot increments up to 24 feet; 
and in January 1959 your subordinates were furnished informal] 
an unsigned draft letter from the Chief of Transportation which 
actually requested that the standard be raised to 17 feet, 

Mr. Tallamy, do you not think that this was a matter which should 
have been brought to your attention much earlier than it finally 
was 

Mr. Tauiamwy. Well, I don’t think so. The reason,they didn’t was 
that the Department of Defense itself was studying the problem, as 
I understand it, during that Pring up until certainly the time of the 
informal letter, and they had been contacting our men in order to get 
the areas of cost that would be involved in the development of stand- 
ards to a higher minimum vertical clearance, and they had not come 
to any decision. There was not anything really up before me. If 
there had been something definite then I think that my staff should, 
when they have decided that they have all of the information. neces- 
sary to make a presentation, at that time they should present it to 
Mr. May. We might look at the period of January 1959 where it 
was pretty well resolved by the mi Many people in the Department 
of Defense that 17 feet did seem reasonable to them, and it appeared 
tobe their position. That wasin January of 1959, 

Mr. Scuerer. Just a minute, Counsel. I agree that that may. be 
your interpretation of the testimony, but I don’t think that. At least 
that is not my interpretation of the testimony that in.January the De- 
partment of Tefeuns had resolved this issue—in January of 1959. 

Mr. May. It seemed to have been resolved sufficiently so that they 
drew up a draft letter requesting a raise in the standards to 17 feet. 
Now, this concerned a possible change in the standards which would 
result in a considerable increase in cost, and it was an urgent, matter 
due to the continuous building of substandard structures. Perhaps 
if the matter was referred to you, Mr. Tallamy, let us say in January 
of 1959, you might have been able to have the problem more expedi- 
tiously resolved. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Well, I think if it had been presented to me in Janu- 
ary I would have requested the same studies that the staff decided 
were necessary for further consideration of it. So that I do not, be- 
lieve that there would be any substantial time differential—there 
men have been some, but I don’t think it would have been of a great 
difference because the staff felt certain additional studies ought to be 
had for presentation to me, and undoubtedly I would have felt. the 
same thing. ; 

Now there might have been some timesaving there, but on the other 
hand I would like to point out that the staff undoubtedly recognized 
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that my immediate staff and myself were involved in some very, very 
important matters having to do with the highway program itself. 

at was the time that we were considering the need for additional 
financing of the Interstate System, and we were developing all sorts 
and types of tables and computations. I had to appear before many 
different committees and administrative leaders and State highway 
people and others in respect to that part of the m, even prior 
to preparing the matter for hearings, which took place later. And 
they undoubtedly took that into consideration aid) recognized that 
po ey have to obtain undoubtedly the added information which 

ey did. 

Mr. May. We have had testimony regarding that, Mr. Tallamy, and 
it does not seem as though too much more was developed from Janu- 
ary of 1959 to October of 1959, when 4 finally made an official 
request to raise the standard to 17 feet. They did draw up another 
couple of estimates. They did make a study of oversize shipments, 
and they were able to contact General Schriever. 

But other that that, the situation does not seem to have changed 
much from January to October. 

Mr. Scurrer. Mr. Chairman, I think counsel is well prepared and 
very capable, and doing an excellent job, but isn’t he now, in asking 
these questions, taking over the prerogative of this committee in 
drawing conclusions as to what the evidence showed by saying to 
this witriess, we have this evidence which shows thus and so! That 
is a conclusion drawn from this evidence, and counsel states it as a 
matter of fact when he questions the witness. I know this is a leg- 
islative proceeding but certainly such a question would not be per- 
missible in a court. I realize that we are not subject to their rules 
of procedure, but we make a statement in asking the question as if 
itisa fact. Further itisan argumentative question. 

I think one of the things that this committee is going to decide, is 
whether there were these delays. That is the purpose of this hear- 


Ing. 

ai think counsel should be required to ask the factual questions 
without making an argument or drawing his own conclusions of 
what the evidence has already shown. do not want to criticize 
counsel because I feel we have an excellent staff, and I feel that they 
are well prepared, but I feel I am justified in making this request, 

Mr. May. I will rephrase my question, Mr. Tallamy. What was 
developed between January 1959 and October 1959 to add _ to the 
aet ne for the raising of the standards to 17 feet? Do you 
recall 

Mr. Tattamy. As far as I am concerned, there was a very material 
thing that took place. When we had the meeting in the latter re 
of May, General Besson and I discussed the recommendation which 
d been submitted in considerable detail, and we jointly agreed that 


ad 


ditional studies ought to be made on the part of the Department of 


f 
Defense. The reason that I requested that, and he agreed to it was 
that, as I said before, this was a very critical period in which we were 
endeavoring to obtain funds for the Interstate System program which 
will efiable it to advance. 
If we had been—if the Congress had not in its wisdom provided 
additional funds last year for the highway trust fund—we would 
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have had no Interstate Highway System p m at all insofar as 
new work is concerned, and this year we would have had only a $500 
million program. ‘ i 

So in view of the many arguments that were going on in rela- 
tion to the need for additional funds, the high cost apparently of 
the Interstate System, I was certain in my mind that I had to have 
complete justification before I could go to the Congress, or before 
the administration, or the general public, in support of a program 
which would increase the cost again. So I presented that to Gen- 
eral Besson with a few suggestions in regard to review ‘ 

Mr. Scurrer. May I interrupt, Mr. Tallamy? At that very time 
you are talking about, weren’t there charges being made both m and 
out of Congress that your standards were too high 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. That there were frills on this system, and that we 
had too wide rights-of-way ¢ 

Mr. Tauiamy. Yes. 

Mr, Scuerer. And that the interchanges were too complex, and this 
pro was too costly. 

r. Tatuamy. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Weren’t you and was not this Roads Subcommittee 

subjected to that type of attack from many quarters ? 
. Tattamy. Yes. Both of us were. 

Mr. Smiru. If the gentleman will pardon a further interruption, I 
don’t recall any charges that the overpasses were too high. 

Mr. Scuerrer. General standards, 

Mr. Smiru. Were there any charges about 14 feet being too high? 
o Mr; Tattamy, No, sir, I do not remember that specifically being 
mentioned, but the point was—if I may continue—the point was in 
my mind that I had to be absolutely sure that the Department of 
Defense could stand up before your committee and before everybody 
elseand defend their recommendation completely, because I was tak- 
ing it and naturally should take it, and it would involve a substantial 
increase in cost, and if we could not defend it then it might very well 
jeopardize the whole program. So therefore—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Let me interrupt for just a minute, please. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. The point, Mr. Smith, that I was trying to make, 
was that at a time when all of us knew we were under attack when- 
ever we tried to increase standards, or keep the existing standards, 
we really had to justify our position, because the nepal ahenen was 
that standards were then too high and too costly. I realize what you 
said is true. Nobody was saying that overpasses were too high. I 
don’t remember that ever having been discussed on the floor, or any 

lace else. I don’t think anybody outside recognized the problem, 
but I made that point merely because I knew there had rm some 
justification if we are going to increase standards, 

I know that there are some people now, not on this committee, 
but there are some people in and out of the Congress now complain- 
ing because these overpasses are apparently too low at 14 feet, and 
they were the same people who criticized you and me and the adminis- 


tration because they said we were designing these highways and 
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Mr. Tatitamy. So, Mr. Counsel and Mr. Chairman, I feel that there 
was a very definite thing accomplished by the time used between 
May 29 and the first of October of that year, because the Department 
of Defense did review it again, and even though they did not come 
up with a different recommendation, it satisfied me that they had 
reviewed it again and again and would be in a position to substan- 
tiate their recommendations. That was a very important thing. Now. 
whether from the first of the year until the first of October we could 
have compressed the time somewhat, possibly we could have in retro- 
spect. But I doubt that it would have been enough to have made any 
substantial difference and still have obtained the security of back- 
ground information which was necessary to defend the increased cost. 

Mr. May. You do feel that your May meeting with General Besson 
then did contribute to expediting the eventual solution ? 

Mr. Tattamy. I did. Ido. 

Mr. May. Which brings us back to the point that if the matter 
had been called to your attention in January of 1959, if you had met 
with General Besson at that time, perhaps we might have saved some 
period of time in the eventual solution. 

Mr. Tattamy. Well, it is possible. Yes. 

Mr. May. Mr. Tallamy, we have already had testimony that on 
the first of October General Besson did make his official request to 
raise the standards; that the proposal was put to the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials representatives at their con- 
vention in October; the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials on the 10th of October; and 
the Chief Administrative Officers on the 11th, and they approved the 
raise in standards; and that on the 23d of October the AASHO 
officially submitted their approval to you; and then on October 97, 
just’ 4 tive later, you did write to the Secretary of Commerce an 
recommended the change to 17 feet be approved. 

T have here a copy of a memorandum dated November 6, 1959, di- 
rected to you, from the Under Secretary for Transportation of the De- 
erga of Commerce, Mr. Allen. Do you hvae a copy of that avail- 
able 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. I will read that memorandum for you, Mr. Tallamy. 

Mr. Thank you. 

Mr. May. It reads, and I quote: 


45 


The Secretary and I have been considering the problem raised in your memo- 
randum of October 28 informing us of the action taken by the AASHO with 
respect to increasing the vertical clearance standard from 14 to 17 feet. 

This raises the fundamental point as to whether the general fund should 
support the incremental cost of features that are entirely defense related, and 
whether the Department of Defense should support us in requesting appropri- 
ations for such a purpose. Even without such added appropriation support, 
there is involved a heavy additional expenditure obligation justified in behalf 
of the strategic needs of the country. 

The Secretary and I feel that these are policy matters that should be co- 
ordinated with the civilian leadership in the Department of Defense in addition 
to their endorsement by a branch of the military services. For this reason the 
Secretary has written to the Secretary of Defense requesting his advice on the 
policy and budgetary aspects of this question. I enclose a copy of the letter 
for your information. 
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I do not anticipate that any decision on this matter will be made until we have 
received a reply from the Secretary of Defense and until the budgetary as- 
pects are coordinated with the Bureau of the Budget. 


The letter enclosed with this memorandum has already been put in 
evidence, and that letter asked for the advice of the Secretary of 


’ Defense with respect to the policy and budgetary aspects of the prob- 


lem. That was forwarded on November 12, 1959. 

Now, on November 27, 1959, the Secretary of Defense wrote to the 
Secretary of Commerce. Do you have a copy of that letter, Mr. 
Tallamy ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Yes, I have. 


Mr. May. I will read that: 


EXHIBIT 46 


Deak Mr. SEcRETARY: I was not aware that the Department of the Army 
had proposed raising the standards for vertical clearances on overpasses on 
the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways from 14 feet to 17 
feet, as noted in your letter of November 12, 1959, 

I have directed a thorough study of the need for increasing vertical clear- 
ances on the Interstate System from the national defense viewpoint. Pending 
completion of the study and further communication with you, I recommend 
that you do not make a final decision on the increased clearance standards. 


I appreciate your bringing this matter to my attention and I will advise you 
at the earliest possible date of my views with respect to both policy and 
budgetary considerations, 


Mr. Chairman, may we make the letter of November 6, 1959, 
exhibit 45? 

Mr. Smiru. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document solarnel to was marked exhibit No. 45 for identifi- 
cation. 

Mr. tay. And the letter of November 27, 1959, exhibit 46. 

Mr. Smiru. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked exhibit No. 46 for identifi- 
cation. 
Mr. Stay. That brings us up to November 27, 1959. 

Now, on December 3, 1959, the Secretary of Commerce directed a 
letter to the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Gates, to which he received 
aprompt answer. I shall read that letter : 


Exutsir 47 


As requested in Mr. McElroy’s letter of November 27, 1959, I will withhold 
approval of the increased vertical clearance standards for the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

General Besson’s letter of October 1 requesting these standards had been 
represented to the Federal Highway Administrator as the well considered and 
coordinated viewpoint of the Department of Defense. Subsequent actions have 
been taken accordingly. 

Uncertainties in proceeding with hundreds of projects now in design stage 
make early action imperative. I trust that further study directed by Mr. Mc- 
Elroy can be accomplished quickly, and that I may hear from you within the 
next few days. 


Mr. Chairman, may we make that letter exhibit 47 ? 
Mr. Smiru. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(The document referred to was marked exhibit No. 47 for identifi- 
cation 


Mr. May. That brings us up to December 3, 1959. 
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On December 21, 1959, Assistant. Secretary of Defense Mr. McGuire 
forwarded a letter tothe Secretary of Commerce. Do you have a eopy 
of that letter ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I have, sir. 

Mr. May. I shall read it, and I quote: 


48 


This refers to your letter of November 12, 1959, and Secretary McElroy’s 
interim reply of November 27, 1959, concerning Major General Besson’s recom- 
mendation of October 1, 1959, that a minimum vertical clearance standard of 17 
feet be adopted for the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
Secretary Gates has requested that I reply for him in this matter. 

In accordance with procedures in effect since shortly after World War II, 
General Besson is responsible for advising the administrative head of the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the foreseen public highway needs of national defense once 
such needs have been coordinated within the Department of Defense. General 
Besson’s letter, therefore, represented the coordinated official views of the 
Department of Defense. 

However, in response to your inquiry, I have reviewed the need for a 17-foot 
minimum standard with the officials responsible for missile development and 
with General Besson. In this review I find that although a 17-foot minimum 
vertical clearance is desirable, justification exists for only a 16-foot minimum 
vertical clearance to meet presently foreseen requirements. This 16-foot clear- 
ance will make possible realistic standardization of military equipment, provide 
increased flexibility in the interchange of equipment among the various modes 
of transportaton, and facilitate dispersion and mobility of defensive and retalia- 
tory weapons. The additional review in this case does not alter the longstanding 
official procedures between the Federal Bureau of Public Roads and the Chief 
of Transportation, Army. 

The interest of the Department of Defense is entirely defense related. How- 
ever, I am greatly concerned about the implication in your letter that the in- 
creased clearance has no potential value to the civilian economy. Actually, high- 
way movements of military cargo directly benefit the civilian economy and the 
highway trust fund, since, pursuant to national transportation policy, most such 
movements are made by commercial carriers paying highway-user taxes. In 
addition, several States now provide 16 feet for their needs, and it is believed 
greater uniformity is clearly in the interest of interstate commerce and the 
national defense. 

I realize the increase in cost, though small in comparison with the total cost 
of the system, presents serious problems. However, considering the importance 
and long life expectancy of the system, I believe it to be in the public interest to, 
asa minimum, increase the vertical clearance standard from 14 to 16 feet. If 
sufficient funds cannot be allocated to the construction of the system to the high 
uniform standards planned, I suggest that the more important routes be given 
first priority for completion within, the 1972 time frame, leaving the remain- 
ing routes to be completed as rapidly as financing permits. 

I wish to assure you of the continued cooperation of the Department of Defense, 
and I hope. the views. expressed. above will assist you in reaching a decision. 


Mr. Tallamy, when you were forwarded the copy of this letter, what 
was your interpretation of Secretary McGuire’s letter ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. My interpretation was that the Department of De- 
fense required, after review of this matter again, a 16-foot vertical 
clearance as a minimum national standard. 

Mr. May. Did you consider this a recommendation of 16 feet instead 
of 17 feet ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes; I did. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make that December 21 letter 
exhibit 48 ? 

Mr. Smitru. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. May. We have already received in testimony the fact that 
following the letter from Secretary McGuire you promptly corre- 
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sponded with Mr. Johnson ‘of the American Association of State 
ighway Officials on January 4, 1960, at that time asking if your 
interpretation of the AASHO action in October was correct to the 
effect that AASHO would approve standards up to 17 feet; is that 
correct ? 
Mr. Tattamy. That is correct. 

Mr. May. And Mr. Johnson did contact the various State highway 
departments and did receive their answers, and promptly notified you 
‘on January 1960, that your interpretation was correct, 

On that same day you corresponded with the Secretary of Com- 
merce—on January 8, 1960—recommending that he approve the new 
16-foot vertical clearance standard. We need not read this letter, 


Mr. Chairman. 


May we make Mr. Tallamy’s letter of January 8, 1960, exhibit 49? 

Mr. Smiru. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 49” and 
follows:) 

Exursir 49 
BUREAU OF PusLic Roaps, 
January 8, 1960. 
Re Interstate System vertical clearance. 
Hon. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce, through Hon. John J. Alien, Under Secretary, and 
B. D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator: 

On October 27, 1959, I recommended your approval of a change in the mini- 
mum vertical clearance standards to 17 feet for the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways as requested by the Department of Defense October 
Land as acted upon favorably by the AASHO October 10 and 11. 

On December 21 the Department of Defense revised their request reducing 
their minimum vertical clearance requirement from 17 to 16 feet. On January 8 
the AASHO agreed to the 16 feet Department of Defense requirement. 

I therefore recommend your approval of the Department of Defense revised 
request and the AASHO action taken in “October revised to 16 feet, effective 
‘immediately. 

I am enclosing a suggested draft of a letter to the Secretary of Defense. 


The Honorable the SEcrETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secrerary: On the basis of your letter of December 21, the Federal 
Highway Administrator informed the American Association of State Highway 
Officials of the revised Department of Defense requirement for only 16 feet mini- 
a vertical clearance on the National System of Interstate and Defense 

ghways. 

On January 8 the American Association of State Highway Officials agreed to 
this change. I therefore am approving 16 feet as the minimum vertical clear- 
ance, effective immediately. 

I am taking such action with the understanding that in defining 16 feet as 
your presently foreseen requirement you ‘have considered your needs for the 
duration of our program for completion of the Interstate System. As you know, 
the system is designed to meet the needs of highway traffic in ‘the year 1975. 
Bridges are expected to remain serviceable for more than 50 years thereafter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. May. That brings us up to January 8, 
The next significant piece of correspondence comes about on Jan- 
uary 25, 1960. This correspondence comes from Deputy Assistant 
‘of Defense James H. Douglas, and is directed to Mr. Muel- 
ler, Secretary of Commerce. 
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This refers to your letter of November 12, 1959, concerning vertical clearance 
standards for the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, and 
Subsequent replies thereto. After a personal review of the matter, I must re 
affirm the position previously stated by Mr. McGuire in his letter to you on De- 
cember 21, 1959. 

The Department of Defense recommendation of 16 feet as the minimum ver- 
tical clearance standard is based on the considered judgment that the present 
14-foot standard will not adequately meet the needs of the Nation during the 
50-year anticipated life of the new highway system. The inadequacy of the 
present standard is reflected in the number of shipments being made that ex- 
ceed 14 feet in height. Such shipments must be carefully routed to avoid re- 
Strictive areas. Obviously, the difficulties in successfully routing oversize ship- 
ments will materially increase if the projected highway system is completed 
with the 14-foot vertical clearance standard. 

In recognizing the current problems and the existing upward trend in the 
number of outsize shipments, 30 percent of the States have already established 
a standard clearance of 16 feet or over for new construction, with 71 percent 
of the States specifying clearances of 15 feet or over. The recognition by the 
States of the need for higher clearances is clearly indicative of the need to 
seriously consider the matter with respect to the national highway system. 
Further, action at the national level would seem appropriate to standardize 
insofar as practicable, clearance criteria over the whole National Interstate 
Highway System. 

Militarily, the higher clearance will insure greater flexibility in the use 
of our national highways to deploy and support current and future weapon 
systems. Many weapon systems that have not yet been visualized will be 
developed, employed, and replaced during the lifetime of the new highway system. 
Although the Atlas missile, in the current inventory, can be transported partially 
disassembled with 14 feet vertical clearance, the availability of 16 feet clear- 
ance would greatly facilitate its deployment and effective utilization. 

It is recommended you give serious consideration to adopting 16 feet as the 
clearance standard for grade separation structures yet to be constructed on the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. I recognize that your 
decision must be weighed against all aspects of its impact on industry, com- 
merce, and Government. It is clear, however, that the acceptance of the 16 
feet clearance will provide more flexibility for commerce and industry and will 
facilitate transportation support of the Department of Defense in both peace and 
war. 


Mr. Tallamy, if Secretary McGuire on December 21 had recom- 
mended 16 feet, why then, over a month later, on January 25, did 
Mr. Douglas also write to the Secretary of Commerce reaffirming 
Secretary McGuire’s recommendation ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I believe the Secretary of Commerce requested the 
Department of Defense to look into the subject to be sure that they 
had contemplated the fact that the system would be designed for 
traffic existing in 1975, and wanted to be sure that everything was 
fully considered by the Department of Defense. 

r. May. So that even after Secretary McGuire wrote to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, additional action was taken ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. May. To insure that 16 feet would be adequate ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. May. Because we do notice that although Secretary McGuire's 
letter was dated December 21, that the standards were not changed at 
that time, until sometime later. 

Mr. Tatxamy. That is right. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may we make that January 25 letter ex- 
hibit 50? 

Mr. Smiru. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. May. Now, on January 27, Mr. Tallamy, you again wrote to 
the Secretary of Commerce and recommended that the 16-foot stand-, 
ard be approved. Isthat true? 

Mr. Tatuamy. That is correct. 

Mr. May. On January 27, on the same day, the Secretary of Com- | 
merce forwarded a letter to Deputy Secretary Douglas accepting the. 
recommendation of 16 feet. 

Mr. Tatuamy. That is correct. 

Mr. May. And on the same date, January 27, 1960, the Bureau of 
Public Roads instructional memorandum to the field was forwarded. 

Mr. Tattamy. That is correct. 

Mr. May. So the new standard was fixed as of that date, January 
97. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is correct. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, we asked the Bureau of Public Roads to 
furnish the staff with any instructions forwarded to the regional or 
division offices after the convention held in Boston in October. At 
that convention the members of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials had approved the proposition of raising the stand- 
ards to 17 feet, although the official approval was not submitted until 
October 23, 1959. ; 

Using the material forwarded to us by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
I would like to ask Mr. Constandy certain questions that he will take: 
from that material, which is Bureau of Public Roads material. May 
we do that? 

Mr. Biarntk. Without objection, please proceed. 

Mr. May. Mr. Constandy, what general instructions did the Bureau 
say they had issued to the regional or division offices after the AASHO 
convention in October of 1959 ? ; 

Mr. Consranpy. The staff received a letter from Mr. F. C. Turner, 
Deputy Commissioner, on January 28, 1960, in which he stated the 
following, and I quote: 

Pending approval by the Secretary of Commerce, the State highway depart- 
ments and the Bureau of Public Roads were faced with three possible alter- 
natives. The States and the Bureau could (1) in anticipation of an early ap- 
proval of increased minimum vertical clearance begin a changeover to the antici- 
pated 17-foot standard and thereby lessen the subsequent cost of providing the 
increased clearance, (2) continue to design and construct on the basis of vertical 
clearance standards currently in effect, or (3) suspend all design work and ap- 
proval of further projects until the Secretary of Commerce acts upon the pro- 
posed change. 

Mr. May. What alternative did the Bureau select? 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me. What was the date of this letter? 

Mr. Constanpy. January 28, 1960, is the date of the letter to us in- 
forming us of the actions taken by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Scuerer. Directed to the staff ? ) 

Mr. Consranpy. Directing their regional and division offices. It 
is not the date of the directive, but when they transmitted it to us. 

Mr. Scuerer. But this communication is directed to the staff of this 
committee in response to an inquiry. Is that right? 

Mr. Consranpy. That is correct. 

Mr. May. What alternative did the Bureau of Public Roads select ? 
Mr. Constanpy. Well, the three that they recommended. The 
differed as it was presented in each region. if you would like, I will 

go through the regions. 
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Mr. May. Does not the letter contain a statement to the effect that. 

no general instructions were issued ¢ 
r. ConsTanpy. It continues: 

Since the action by the State highway departments was in response to a re- 
quest from the Department of Defense to meet requirements of “national defense, 
it is anticipated that the Secretary of Commerce would give early approval to 
the recommended change in the standards. Therefore, no general instructions 
were initially issued by the Washington office of Public Roads relative to the 
approval of clearances different from prior State practices.” 


It continues then: 


However, teletype replies were made by the Washington office in response 
to two inquiries concerning specific questions on projects involving vertical 
clearances. 

Mr. May. So, anticipating early approval, by the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Bureau issued no general instructions to the field ? 

Mr. Consranpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is that last letter going in evidence? 

Mr. May. Yes. We will make all of this material as an exhibit after 
we have completed the contents. 

What happened out in the various regions after the Boston conven- 
tion? Were we furnished material regarding that situation? 

Mr. Consranpy. Yes. The letter continued and summarized the 
actions in each of the regions, and included correspondence which 
reflects further the action in each of the regions. 

Mr. May. Could you tell the committee the States covered by region 
1 of the Bureau of Public Roads ? 

Mr. Constanpy. Yes. Region 1, which is located in Albany, N.Y.,, 
includes Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me. This is another letter from Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Constranpvy. This is a continuation of the same letter. 

Mr. Scuerer. From Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Consranpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Turner has been here ever since this hearing 
started. Is Mr. Turner here? Don’t you think, Mr. Chairman, we 
should ask Mr. Turner about these matters, since he wrote the letters, 
rather than have a staff member summarize from the letters to give 
his impression of what the letters say ? 

Mr. Constanpy. No. It was not intended to be a summary or an 
impression, Mr. Scherer. We have the actual correspondence which 
I would read into the record. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may I say we would ordinarily ask Mr. 
Tallamy to read this, but Mr. Tallamy has had an operation and it 
is awkward at the moment for him to use his eyes too much, so we 
Cone, we would help him by allowing Mr. Constandy to read this 
material. 

Mr. Scuerer. But Mr. Turner has not had any operation. 

Mr. May. We would be very happy if Mr. Turner would wish to 
carry on with this testimony. 

r. Scuerer. I think he should testify and I think we should ask 
the man who wrote the letters. I object to counsel reading these 
answers summarizing the letters. Since Mr. Turner is here we should 
ask him the questions. 
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Mr. Buatnik. Mr. Turner, on very short notice would you give us 
a hand in this particular phase of the testimony ¢ 

Mr. May. Mr. Constandy, you might remain available to hel 
Mr. Turner in pointing out where he might find some of the material. 

Mr. Scurrer. That he wrote? 

Mr. May. That he wrote. Mr. Turner—— 

Mr. Scuerer. I always wanted an opportunity to cross examine 
Mr. Turner anyhow. 

Mr. May. Mr. Turner, could you tell the committee what instruc- 
tions were issued by the regional engineer of region 1? 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Turner, as you go along and testify, if you have 
any explanations so that we can better understand the import of these 
various questions and your replies, I would appreciate it, 1f you would 
make the necessary explanations. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Not only the import, but the reasons for this. 

Mr. Scuerer. I mean that. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS C. TURNER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER AND 
CHIEF ENGINEER, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Turner. In region 1, the regional engineer orally advised all 
of his division engineers that they should not require any change in 
the standards, but that they could approve the 17 feet of clearance 
if any State so requested. 

Mr. Scuerer. Maybe this is in the record, but this instruction 

iven by the regional director of the Bureau was during what period ? 

vidently that is clear in the record, but I don’t remember it. 

Mr. Turner. This would have been the period between October 
11, 1959, and January 27, 1960. 

Mr. Screrer. And that was after the American Association of 
State Highway Officials’ convention, at which AASHO had approved 
the 17-foot clearance, but it had not become final because it had to go 
to the Secretary of Commerce for his approval. 

Mr. Turner. That is correct, Mr. Scheie. 

Mr. Scuerer. That was a tentative approval of the 17-foot clear- 
ance that AASHO went along with. 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Scurrer. And then when it did get back to the Secretary of 
Commerce, some time after this date the Secretary of Commerce 
asked for a review by the Secretary of Defense. And after that re- 
view by the Secretary of Defense he said, no, 16 feet will suffice 
rather than 17 feet that had been previously recommended. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. May. I think that is well for all-of us to bear that in mind as 
we go through these regions. The AASHO submitted their official 
approval on October 23. Mr. Tallamy submitted it to the Secretary 
of Commerce on October 27. The Secretary of Commerce referred 
it to the Secretary of Defense on November 12. Finally, on Decem- 
ber 21, Mr. McGuire sent his answer to the Secretary of Commerce, 
and eventually Secretary Douglas forwarded his letter on January 
25. So we must keep those moves in mind as we hear what happened 
out in the regions. 
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In region 1 we will note that the instructions were that the division 
engineers would not require any States to increase the clearance but 
‘could = a 17-foot clearance if the State so requested it. 

Mr. Turner, what States are covered by region 2? 
_ Mr. Turner. Region 2 has headquarters at Hagerstown, Md., and 
it covers Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
—— and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. May. What general instructions were issued by the regional 
engineer in region 2 ¢ 

{r. Turner. No general instructions were issued. The regional 

‘engineer advised caution in approving projects that involved in- 
-ereased clearance, and he did concur in the revision of further plans 
‘to provide increased clearances, which involved only three structures, 
however. 

Mr. Mumma. How many structures? 

Mr. Turner. Three. Only three. 

Mr. Mumma. I know one project that had more than three on it. 

Mr. Turner. That may not have been requested to have a change 


Mr. Mumma. They changed them February 12 in Arizona. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is after the date we are talking about. 
' Mr. Mumma. Yes, I know. 
~ Mr. Crarxk. For the record, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Turner 
-would give us the names of the regional engineers in regions 1 and 2? 

Mr. Turner. The regional engineer in region 1 is John Swanson, 
with headquarters at Albany. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is he a career employee? 

Mr. Turner. He is. 

Mr. Scuerer. How long has he been with the Department ? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t know exactly. Twenty-five years, I am sure. 

Mr. Scuerrer. That is enough. Without repeating the questions, 
-are all these engineers or regional directors, Mr. Turner, career em- 

_ployees of the Government ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes,sir. Without exception. 

Mr. Scuerer. Civil Service status? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. And they have all been in the Government employ 
from 10 to 15 to 20 years? 

Mr. TuRNER. All of our regional engineers have been in the Bureau 
for more than 20 years, lam sure. The regional engineer in Hagers- 
town, Md., is August Shofer. 

Mr. Scuerer. You yourself are a career employee, and you have been 
with the Bureau for how many years? 

Mr. Jones. Off the record. 

Mr. Scuerer. No. 

Mr. Turner. Since June 11, 1929. 

Mr. May. Mr. Turner, what States have jurisdiction in region 3? 

Mr. Turner. Region 3 has headquarters at Atlanta, Ga.. and in- 

cludes Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. The regional engineer is Rex S. 
Anderson, who I know has been in the Bureau since 1930. 

Mr. May. What general instructions were issued by the regional 

engineer of region 3? 


. 
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Mr. Turner. Similar to the others. No general instructions were 
issued. However, there was a memorandum from Mr. Anderson to 
the division engineer in Alabama, Mr. Scott, dated October 23. This 
memorandum clarified and modified, in accordance with paragraph 3 
below of the letter which you have, and it referred, I believe, only to 
one specific project. There was also a teletype from Mr. Anderson 
to the division engineer, Mr. Shippey in South Carolina, which was 
in reply to a teletype from Mr. Shippey under date of December 28, 
which is also attached to the material which you have. 

Oral instructions are tapieien to have been issued by Mr. Anderson 
immediately following the Boston meeting. In each State there 
should be an examination and appraisal of the status of the work on 
a project-by-project basis for structures that were already under con- 
tract, and for those that were in the design stage where revisions could 
be made that would entail no major cost or major redesign without 
delaying the construction work, those changes were to be made to 
provide higher clearances up to 17 feet. On structures not yet de- 
signed, or that were in the very early stages of design, the vertical 
clearance of 17 feet would be applied. 

Mr. May. Here is a situation wherein the instructions differed from 
region 1. In region 1 the instructions were that they should not 
require any State to increase the vertical clearance on bridges, and 
here in region 3, on structures not yet designed or in the very early 
stages of design, the vertical clearance of 17 feet should be used. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you have an explanation for that, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. I believe it is a difference in timing. We are covering 
the whole period here from early October until January 27, and dur- 
ing that approximately 4-month period there were a number of 
changes made because of the situation as it went along. I believe that 
the general instruction that was referred to in region 1 was an early 
instruction which may have been, and I am sure was, altered in indi- 
vidual cases at a later time during the 4-month interval. 

Mr. May. Do we have some situations wherein during the same 
period different regional engineers issued different instructions to 
their divisions ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I am sure that is right on the basis of individual 
projects and individual questions that were brought up to them. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Was that done, Mr. Turner, to make those structures compatible 
with existing structures, or what was the justification ? 

Mr. Turner. You must remember that this period of October to 
January is the period pen which very little construction is actually 
underway, particularly in the northern States that would be covered 
by region 1 at Albany. Region 3 out of Atlanta, which is the region 
in which your State, Mr. Jones, is located—in that region there would 
have been some construction underway, but not nearly as much as 
would have occurred at some other period of the year. What the 
regional engineers—— 

r. Scuerer. Pardon me for just a minute. These differences, 
or what appear to be these differences in instructions, did not affect 
construction. These were plans. None of these structures, according 
to the testimony of Mr. Erickson, had been built as yet. 

Mr. Jones. That is what he is trying to explain. 
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Mr. Scuerer. He was talking about construction and there was 
not much construction going on. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Scherer, there were a few projects actually under- 
way. There naturally would be at any time. The general approach 
that the Bureau was’ using—and all of the regional engineers and. 
State people were following—was to revise wherever it could be done: 
at reasonable cost, and attain the higher clearance that we presumed 
would shortly be approved officially. 

In the cases of projects that were on the drafting boards or in design 
— revisions were made in some cases, and in others they were not 

e. 

In virtually all of those cases very little money was involved in 
the engineering that would have been a cn to make changes. In 
the case of projects that were actually under construction, if the proj- 
ect was in such a stage of construction that a decision had to be made 
immediately as to whether or not to retain the 14- or 1414- or 15-foot 
clearance that may have been designed into it, or to go to the 17-foot 
clearance, I believe in nearly every case, and certainly in all of those 
that came to our attention in the Washington office, the change’ was: 
made to the higher clearance on the theory that we assumed that the 
clearance would be raised and we would get an official order in due 
time; and since it was less expensive to make the change during con- 
struction than after construction had been completed, we naturally 
gambled on that side and made’ those changes; and that, I am sure, 
is the general principle that was followed throughout the Bureau in 
all of the States. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do I understand from your testimony then that there 
was only a very moderate amount of inconvenience and only a small 
loss of funds due to this indecision during these 2 months? 

Mr. Turner. I am quite sure that that is an appropriate conclu- 
sion, Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, it was a question of the arithmetic of 
the proposal, rather than trying to make standardized or uniform 
the existing structures ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. On an individual-project basis. You must re- 
member this: In considering the instructions that had to be issued 
during this period, the Bureau had no statutory authority to order 
an increase in standards at this time. Wecould only order an increase 
when and if it was officially adopted by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Had we ordered the States to increase the clearance immediately to 17 
feet, or 16 feet, or anything else other than 14 feet—— 

Mr. Jonrs. You just held those projects in abeyance rather than 
Programing them ¢ 

r. Turner. If the project had not reached the point where it was 
under construction, naturally most of those were held in abeyance. 
But going voluntarily to 16 or 17 feet is completely legal; 17 feet is 
within the standards that have previously been approved, the same 
as 14 feet, so that you could go to 16 feet, or 17 feet, if the State so 
desired, and we had the authority to concur in that; but we could not 
order that all structures immediately be redesigned to 17 feet. 

That is the reason why we did not issue any such order to that effect. 

Mr. Wrieur. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question? 

Mr. Mr. Wright. 
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Mr. Wricur. Frank—Mr. Chairman, I will call Mr. Turner 
“Frank” because he is a constituent of mine, so go easy on the cross 
examination. the 

Mr. Jones. I hope this does not get into a mutual admiration society. 

Mr. Wricur. I may be getting ahead of the story, Frank, but you 
testified just now that generally it is the policy of the Bureau to 
gamble in favor of the relatively higher clearance if a State has re- 
quested the privilege to construct at a relatively higher level. The 
other day someone testified about an occurrence, as I recall it, in the 
State of Montana, in which they had in mind, | believe, the construc- 
tion of 10 new bridges or overpasses. where previously such structures 
had been built in that State at the 15-foot level. Following the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials’ meeting of October, the 
State of Montana, I believe it was testified, requested permission to 
build these new overpasses at a 17-foot standard. Then I believe it 
was testified that they had designed these new overpasses to a 17-foot 
standard, but that the officials in that State were advised by their 
regional directors of the Bureau that this would not be acceptable, and 
to go back to their 15-foot standard. 

his would seem to be inconsistent with the general policy that you 
have just expressed, and I am wondering if there was any particular 
reason for that. 
. Ma. Turner. First off, Mr. Wright, the 10 structures you referred 
to in the first part of your statement as having been built—none of 
ae were further than the drafting board, if that far, 
actually. 
Mr. Tolan, They had been planned, I meant, instead of built. 
Mr. Turner. That I am sure is what you had in mind. Some of 
those were changed back and forth in the design instructions—yes— 
and to that extent there was inconsistency. I don’t know how it could 
have been avoided. I am sure there is no appreciable, if any, loss of 
public moneys im so doing, because it merely was a case of being un- 
able to know precisely what instructions to give to the draftsman and 
the designer on the drafting board. 

I believe that the instances—— 

Mr. Jones. Are you saying that you did not deal with the States 
uniformly ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Sir? 

Mr. Jonrs. Are you saying that you did not deal with the States 

uniformly in the requirements of height during that period ? 
_ Mr. Turner. We had the general instruction and the general verbal 
instruction to our people that I have explained earlier, Mr. Jones. 
We were not in a position to give any official instruetions to our peo- 
ple. First, we didn’t know what to give to them. We had no au- 
thority to require any change on the 14-foot standard that had been 
and was then in effect. 

Mr. Jones. And you are speaking of the period from October 
through January ? 

_Mr. Turner. From October 11, 1959, which was the date of con- 
sideration of this matter by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials in Boston, to January 27, 1960, the date we had official 
action on this requested change. 

Mr. Jones. Any further questions, Mr. Wright ? 
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Mr. Wrieur. I was a little curious about that situation. According 
to a report I heard, a bridge with a 15-foot overpass was recently 
struck by a truck with an oversized load out there, and this incurred 
some $10,000 worth of damage. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir, I am not familiar with the particular one you 
have in mind, Mr. Wright, but I would point out that any load that 
was 15 feet high is an illegal load to start with. He ought to ex 
to get his head bumped somewhere in moving that kind of a bead 

Mr. Wrieurt. I am not thinking of the damage to the truck, but the 
damage to the overpass. 

Mr. Turner. I am concerned about that, too. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wrienrt. Yes. 

Mr. Mumma. Was that a military or a civilian load ? 

Mr. Wricur. I do not have that information, Mr. Mumma, and I 
was just trying to find out what I could about it. 

Mr. Mumma. I know from experience that civilians take chances 
sometimes that the military won't. 

Mr. Scuerrer. Which one is this you are referring to? The one we 
had a picture of here? 

Mr. Wricut. No. I am thinking in terms of a report that I have 
heard to the effect that recently one of the 15-foot overpasses in Mon- 
tana was struck, resulting in damage of approximately $10,000 to 
the structure itself. I thought perhaps Mr. Turner might have in- 
formation about that but he does not. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am glad you mentioned that before we proceed any 
further. I want you to understand that I think Frank Parner is a 
terrific highway engineer and the Government of the United States 
is mighty lucky to have a man in its service like Frank Turner, in 
spite of the fact that he is a good friend of yours. 

Mr. Wrient. I will not argue with you about that. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Turner will express his 
opinion as to what he thinks about us now. 

Mr. Scuerer. You can take the fifth on that one. 

Mr. Buatnix. Is the gentleman from Texas through? 

Mr. Wrieut. I have yielded to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Wright mentioned the damage to this particular 
truck. I was handed a photostatic copy of an article from the 
February 22 issue of Newsweek, this week’s issue. It is headed “Bil- 
lions for Defense Roads—But Ouch! Low Bridge!” 

Some of the things it says in here just leave a wrong impression 
with the public. 

It is said this system of 40,000 miles cost $65 billion. Now, to start 
off with, the original cost was $27 billion. I realize it has gone to $39 
billion, but I think everybody knows that is a mistake, that the public 
is misled on the cost. 

Then it says that these roads were built, and it implies solely for 
the national defense. While they are for the national defense, they 
are primarily interstate highways to handle the day-to-day traffic 
of this Nation. 

Then the article goes on to say that : 

On one occasion, the subcommittee was told, a “military object” of great size 
had suffered $20,000 damage in an overpass squeeze. The blunder, according 
to the testimony, was strictly bureaucratic. 
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Now I think that is just a little unfortunate that we have this type 
of reporting, because I remember we had the picture here that was 
used to illustrate what happens when a truck hits a low overpass. 
However, that particular overpass that was shown, in the photo that 
I had before me, was not on the Interstate System and had not been 
built since 1956. It was an old overpass. This reporting indicates 
that this incident happened on the Interstate System on an overpass 
built since 1956. 

Mr. Wricutr. Of course, I cannot comment on that Newsweek ar- 
ticle, because I have not seen it, but it is possible that the writers may 
have gotten an advance copy of the Bragdon report. Do you reckon 
that might be ? 

Mr. Scuerer. I want to talk about that, too, if the chairman will 
let me. 

Mr. Brarnrk. Mr. May. Please let us go on. 

Mr. May. Since the discussion has swung to Montana, Mr. Turner, 
you have there a copy of a letter dated December 4, 1959? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; Ihave it in front of me. 

Mr. May. Would you identify the letter and read it, please ? 

Mr. Turner. The letter is dated December 4 and it is from Fred 
Cornell, Jr., State highway engineer, and is signed by Albert W. Jones, 
bridge engineer. It is addressed to the Bureau of Public Roads. It 
lists in there 8 interstate projects involving 10 structures in vary- 
ing stages of design. 

Allright. We will read the whole thing then. 


We wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of November 30, 1959, relative 
to the 17-foot vertical clearance of structures over the Interstate System and 
confirming our discussion of that date. 

In reply thereto and in further confirmation of our discussion of November 30, 
we wish to advise that in compliance with instructions issued at AASHO on 
bridge committee meeting in Boston on Thursday, October 15, and as reaffirmed 
by members of your organization upon my return to Helena, the contract plans 
for all structures over the Interstate System not then under contract were 
revised from the previously prescribed clearance of 15 feet to the new 17-foot 
vertical clearance as follows: 


Do you want to list these ¢ 

Mr. May. We just mentioned those eight projects. 

Mr. Turner. Those are the 8 interstate projects involving 10 
structures I referred to. Continuing: 


Comparing quantities on the aforementioned 10 structures, it is estimated that 
it will cost an average of $2,047 more per structure to provide for a 17-foot 
vertical clearance than it would to provide for a 15-foot vertical clearance. 
It is also estimated that it will cost an average of $650 per structure to revise 
plans back to the 15-foot vertical clearance for a net saving of only $1,397 per 
structure for providing a vertical clearance of 15 feet instead of the 17 as now 
provided by the contract plans. 

At the present time we have plans for eight other structures over the Inter- 
state System in various stages of development from 25 to 75 percent complete 
and all are being prepared on the basis of a 17-foot vertical clearance. 

To date we have only the one completed structure over the interstate that has 
a vertical clearance of less than 17 feet. It is located on Montana No. 8 over 
the Interstate approximately 1.6 miles southerly of Crow Agency, Mont., con- 
struction of Federal aid project IN90—-9(7), 588 units, and completed on August 
21, 1958, with a finished vertical clearance of 15 feet 3% inches. On October 
23, 1959, an overheight load moving south on Interstate Highway No. 90 struck 
and damaged five of the seven girders of span No. 2 causing damage estimated 
to exceed $10,000. 
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In view of the circumstance enumerated above, we respectfully request per-. 


mission to continue the use of the higher vertical clearance until such time as. 
a definite vertical clearance policy has been established, as it is impossible 
to repair structure plans unless all requirements are known. 


Mr. May. Now here is a situation where on December 4, 1959, the 


State of Montana said that it had under consideration some 8 or 10: 


structures and pointed out that the plans had been designed for 17 
feet. and it poited out that if you went back and revised plans, it 


would cause $650 to revise it back to 15 feet, that is per structure, 


and they wanted to build at 17 feet. Now what did the Bureau in- 
struct them to do? 

Mr. Turner. On January 5, Mr. French, who is our regional en- 
gineer in charge of region 8, headquarters in Portland, Oreg., wrote 
to Mr. W. B. Huffine, our division engineer in charge of work in 
Montana. He wrote as follows: 


Reference is made to our telephone conversation today regarding the two. 


interchanges ready for advertising at Miles City. Since the policy of the Bureau 
is to approve vertical clearances for interstate structures in accordance with 
previously established interstate standards, we are not in a position to approve 


the 17 foot desired by Montana. This is in accordance with Bureau practices. 


being followed in the rest of the country. Apparently, this matter has been 


considered in other States and the decision reached to continue approvals as. 


in the past without regard to the discussions of the AASHO meeting in Boston. 
Our position remains as stated in our December 8 memorandum to you. 


In view of the situation in Montana, it is believed advisable that you reaffirm. 


this position in writing in order to avoid. if possible, the present situation 
wherein the State has structures designed for 17-foot clearance and the Bureau 
not being in a position to authorize advertising. 

Mr. May. Do you agree with the decision made by the regional 
engineer 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Could you explain that position ? 

Mr. Turner. May I first point out that the State of Montana has 
on its own books a & 
any vehicle is 13 feet, 6 inches. 


Therefore, any load which struck any overhead construction that. 


was 15 feet or more in height, certainly was an illegal movement to 
start with and I don’t believe that the State highway department 
or the Bureau should be charged with any negligence with the writing 
of a design on that type on which an illegal load might have damaged 
itself on created damage to the structure. 

Mr. May. I was thinking more of the situation where the State of 
Montana, having normally built at 15 feet, had redesigned the struc- 
tures to a height of 17 feet at a cost per structure of $2,047. 

What Montana was saying in their letter is that if you make us 


revise our plans backward to 15 feet, it will cost us $650 a set of 


myer which will result in a savings of only $1,397 and we will then 


ave a 15-foot structure instead of 17-foot structure, so please let us. 


build at 17 feet. 
Then the Bureau in turn said: “No, we cannot approve 17 feet; 
you will have to build at 15 feet.” 


Mr. Turner. That is right. The action at Boston taken by the 


AASHO committee was not an official action. It was a part of the 
steps that were necessary for official action, but in and of itself it was 


not the completed final action in aecord with the statute for a change: 


w which says that the maximum legal height of 
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from 14 feet previously approved standard to any other standard, 
17 or 16 feet. 

Therefore, the Bureau had no official authority to require a 
change. The reason that we did not want to approve a higher stand- 
ard, the higher clearances that involved higher costs at that particular 
time, is simply a matter of internal administration. We have to have 
some uniformity which is required by the statute in the application 
of these standards in all States on it. 

On the Interstate System, as you know, funds are apportioned to 
the State from the basis of estimates of cost, which are again based on 
approved standards and which the law says that the Secretary of 
Commerce shall apply uniformly in all States. 

If we allowed a State to arbitrarily decide that it wanted to build to 
24-foot standards or any other standards and that involved additional 
costs, how would we be following the law and how would we explain 
to other States the excessively high costs that might be involved in the 
higher standards ? 

Now this matter of whether we let them go ahead at 17 feet or re- 

uired them to come back to 14 or 15 feet, we necessarily had to 
ang this October to January interim, we had to take some action 
to keep uniformity as nearly as we could in all States. It was a 
difficult job and we did the best we could under the circumstances. 

Mr. May. I think that is the point, Mr. Turner. In Montana, the 
State wanted to build at 17 and the Bureau had to say no, you have 
to build back to 15. 

Mr. Scruerer. Pardon me just a minute. Was this bridge under 
construction at the time? 

Mr. Turner. None of these are under construction ; no, sir. 

7. Scurrer. The one we are talking about has not been built as 

et 
: Mr. Turner. This one that has been hit. 

Mr. Scuerer. The one you are just talking about? 

Mr. Turner. We are talking about 10. 

Mr. Scuerer. The one counsel is SA mI about where you is- 
sued an order that you had to change your plans 

Mr. Turner. There are 10 structures involved there Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. How many of those have been built ? 

Mr. Turner. None. 

Mr. Scuerer. None of these have been built as yet ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Scurrer. We are talking about a moot question then; no loss 
a change in plans. 

r. May. I might point out, Mr. Turner, that this State highway 
man in Montana initially started with Bureau approval. 7 you 
note in that letter, he says: “With your approval.” 

And that brings us to the point that you say the Bureau could not 
officially allow the State to build at the greater 17-foot clearance, yet 
we have already heard that region 1 said that the division engineers 
could approve if the State requested it, we have region 3 saying on 
structures not yet designed—in the very early stages of design— 
vertical clearance of 17 feet should be used. 

So they were telling the States in October and November, early 
November at least, that some of the regional engineers were saying, 
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“Use the 17-foot standard.” So those plans were being designed, 17 
feet was being used, and as Montana pointed out, it does cost money 
to redesign structures. 

Mr. Turner. It also cost money, Mr. May, to actually construct 
them too, tot he e higher sta standards. 


#1. 
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Mr. May. What instructions were given by that regional engineer? 
Mr. Turner. There was a memorandum from the regional engineer, 
Mr. Swick, to all division engineers dated October 22, in which he 
suggested to them that they make the change to 17 feet. This was 
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In view of the circumstance enumerated above, we respectfully request per- 
mission to continue the use of the higher vertical clearance until such time as. 
a definite vertical clearance policy has been established, as it is impossible 
to repair structure plans unless all requirements are known. 

Mr. May. Now here is a situation where on December 4, 1959, the 
State of Montana said that it had under consideration some 8 or 10 
structures and pointed out that the plans had been designed for 17 
feet, and it poiited out that if you went back and revised plans, it 
would cause $650 to revise it back to 15 feet, that is per structure, 
and they wanted to build at 17 feet. Now what did the Bureau in- 
struct them to do? 

Mr. Turner. On January 5, Mr. French, who is our regional en- 
gineer in charge of region 8, headquarters in Portland, Oreg., wrote 
to Mr. W. B. Huffine, our division engineer in charge of work in 
Montana. He wrote as follows: 

Reference is made to our telephone conversation today regarding the two. 
interchanges ready for advertising at Miles City. Since the policy of the Bureau 
is to approve vertical clearances for interstate structures in accordance with 
previously established interstate standards, we are not in a position to approve 
the 17 foot desired by Montana. This is in accordance with Bureau practices 
being followed in the rest of the country. Apparently, this matter has been 
considered in other States and the decision reached to continue approvals as 
in the past without regard to the discussions of the AASHO meeting in Boston. 
Our position remains as stated in our December 8 memorandum to you. 

In view of the situation in Montana, it is believed advisable that you reaffirm 
this position in writing in order to avoid. if possible, the present situation 
wherein the State has structures designed for 17-foot clearance and the Bureau 
not being in a position to authorize advertising. 

Mr. May. Do you agree with the decision made by the regional 
engineer ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Could you explain that position ? 

Mr. Turner. May I first point out that the State of Montana has 
on its own books a law which says that the maximum legal height of 
any vehicle is 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Therefore, any load which struck any overhead construction that 
was 15 feet or more in height, certainly was an illegal movement to 
start with and I don’t believe that the State highway department 
or the Bureau should be charged with any negligence with the writing 
of a design on that type on which an illegal load might have damaged 
itself on created damage to the structure. 

Mr. May. I was thinking more of the situation where the State of 
Montana, having normally built at 15 feet, had redesigned the struc- 
tures to a height of 17 feet at a cost per structure of $2,047. 

What Montana was saying in their letter is that if you make us 
revise our plans backward to 15 feet, it will cost us $650 a set of 

lans which will result in a savings of only $1,397 and we will then 
favs a 15-foot structure instead of 17-foot structure, so please let us 
build at 17 feet. 

Then the Bureau in turn said: “No, we cannot approve 17 feet; 
you will have to build at 15 feet.” 

Mr. Turner. That is right. The action at Boston taken by the: 
AASHO committee was not an official action. It was a part of the 
steps that were necessary for official action, but in and of itself it was 
not the completed final action in accord with the statute for a change: 
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from 14 feet previously approved standard to any other standard, 
17 or 16 feet. 

Therefore, the Bureau had no official authority to require a 
change. The reason that we did not want to approve a higher stand- 
ard, the higher clearances that involved higher costs at that particular 
time, is simply a matter of internal administration. We have to have 
some uniformity which is required by the statute in the application 
of these standards in all States on it. 

On the Interstate System, as you know, funds are apportioned to 
the State from the basis of estimates of cost, which are again based on 
approved standards and which the law says that the Secretary of 
Commerce shall apply uniformly in all States. 

If we allowed a State to arbitrarily decide that it wanted to build to 
24-foot standards or any other standards and that involved additional 
costs, how would we be following the law and how would we explain 
to other States the excessively high costs that might be involved in the 
higher standards ¢ 

Now this matter of whether we let them go ahead at 17 feet or re- 

uired them to come back to 14 or 15 feet, we necessarily had to 
during this October to January interim, we had to take some action 
to keep uniformity as nearly as we could in all States. It was a 
difficult job and we did the best we could under the circumstances. 

Mr. May. I think that is the point, Mr. Turner. In Montana, the 
State wanted to build at 17 and the Bureau had to say no, you have 
to build back to 15. 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me just a minute. Was this bridge under 
construction at the time? 

Mr. Turner. None of these are under construction; no, sir. 

“i Scurrer. The one we are talking about has not been built as 

et 
. Mr. Turner. This one that has been hit. 

Mr. Scuerer. The one you are just talking about? 

Mr. Turner. We are talking about 10. 

Mr. Scuerer. The one counsel is questioning about where you is- 
sued an order that you had to change your plans / 

Mr. Turner. There are 10 structures involved there Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. How many of those have been built ? 

Mr. Turner. None. 

Mr. Scuerer. None of these have been built as yet ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. We are talking about a moot question then; no loss 
except perhaps a change in plans. 

Mr. May. I might point out, Mr. Turner, that this State highway 
man in Montana initially started with Bureau approval. As you 
note in that letter, he says: “With your approval.” 

And that brings us to the point that you say the Bureau could not 
officially allow the State to build at the greater 17-foot clearance, yet 
we have already heard that region 1 said that the division engineers 
could approve if the State requested it, we have region 3 saying on 
structures not yet designed—in the very early stages of design— 
vertical clearance of 17 feet should be used. 

So they were telling the States in October and November, early 
November at least, that some of the regional engineers were saying, 
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“Use the 17-foot standard.” So those plans were being designed, 17 
feet was being used, and as Montana pointed out, it does cost money 
to redesign structures. 

Mr. Turner. It also cost money, Mr. May, to actually construct 
them too, to the higher standards. 

Mr. Scuerer. The only loss in these 10 structures in Montana, as I 
understand it, was some engineering costs in redesigning these struc- 
tures from 14 feet to 17 feet, or from 17 feet back to 16 feet; would 
that be right? 

Mr. Turner. I doubt if there is even that much, Mr. Scherer, because 
I think that most of these are calculations in a letter, I don’t believe 
that those structures were actually redesigned and the two times that 
would be required to make the costs that you are talking about. 

Mr. May. Pardon me, Mr. Turner, I think he does say the designs 
are complete. 

Mr. Turner. The designs were complete, but what he is talking 
about is changing them again to the lower standard and then back 
again to 16 feet. 

Mr. May. Now if they did not, and we do not know at the moment, 
if they did not revise back to 15, they will not have to revise back to 16. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Could you tell us—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me. How much money is involved in that, 
approximately ? 

Mr. Turner. I doubt if there is any money involved, Mr. Scherer. 
Mr. Scuerer. No loss at all. I would think there would be a little 

oss. 

Mr. Turner. There might be some; yes, sir. But I don’t know that 
there is any actually lost to the fund either way. 

Mr. May. Was the State highway man in error when he said that it 
would cost $650 per set of plans to revise them back to 15 feet ? 

Mr. Turner. That is probably a reasonable figure, but I don’t know 
that he actually revised the plans. 

Mr. May. If he now has to revise back to 16 feet, there would be 
some cost to redesign ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir, there would be some costs. 

Mr. May. What States are covered by region 4, Mr. Turner ? 

Mr. Turner. Region 4 has headquarters at Chicago and consists of 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Kentucky. 

Mr. May. What instructions were issued by the regional engineer of 
region 4? 

Mr. Turner. We have only two documents, one is a memorandum 
from Mr. Harrison to Division Engineer McDougall, who is our 
regional engineer in Michigan, dated December 24, 1959, which is 
attached to your letter. Itsays: 

No general directive was issued by the regional engineer. However, in discus- 
sions with the division engineer, he advised they had no authority to approve the 
increased clearance and in any case for any material increase in costs that 
would be involved. 


Mr. May. What States are covered by region 5? 

Mr. Turner. Region 5 has headquarters at Kansas City, and in- 
cludes North and South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Nebraska. 
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Mr. May. What instructions were given by that regional engineer ? 

Mr. Turner. There was a memorandum from the regional engineer, 
Mr. Swick, to all division engineers dated October 22, in which he 
suggested to them that they make the change to 17 feet. This was 
issued after Mr. Swick’s return from the Boston meeting. A memo- 
randum was only suggestive and it did not require the change be made. 

Mr. May. This was at a time when the Bureau could not approve 
the increased height because this is probably looking forward to the 
final adoption of the new standard and subsequent ability to approve 
the plans, is that true? 


Mr. Turner. This obviously was in anticipation that the 17-foot 
clearance would ultimately be adopted. 

Mr. May. That was October ob 

Mr. Turner. October 22; yes, sir. 

Mr. May. What happened about a month later ? 

Mr. Turner. That previous memorandum in effect was withdrawn. 

Mr. May. What were the new instructions? 

Mr. Turner. I will read from it. It is the easiest way. This is 


dated November 24, again from regional engineer to division engi- 
neers : 


During a trip to Washington last week it was learned that the request for a 
revision in standards has been received by the Public Roads from AASHO and 
has been transmitted to the Secretary of Commerce for his consideration. These 
moves were in accordance with the discussions at Boston. However, the re- 
vision has run into administrative problems and some time may elapse before 
a final decision is reached. The Secretary of Commerce now has asked the 
Department of Defense for its position on bearing the increment of additional 
cost and it is understood that the Bureau of the Budget also is involved in the 
discussions, It is possible that several weeks may elapse before a final approval 
or rejection is given to the revision in the standards. 

Region 5 took a more positive position concerning the 17-foot clearances than 
did the other regions. While this is all to the good, if the revision is approved 
within the next few weeks, it will be most awkward if approval is not given. 

Accordingly, will you revise the position which you have taken as a result of 
our memorandum of October 22 to the extent of approving either 17-foot clear- 
ances or former standard clearances which are proposed by the highway de- 
partments? While we still feel that the 17-foot clearance is most desirable, 
we are in no position at this time to insist that it be obtained. This same gen- 
eral policy will apply to revision and designs now complete or on projects under 
construction. No effort should be made to revise decisions already reached un- 
less the highday department protests them. In the event of a protest, you 
should withdraw from your position and permit designs or construction to pro- 
ceed without regard to the increased clearances. 


Mr. May. So that correspondence on November 24, corrected the 


peresow correspondence of October 22. What happened on Decem- 
er 11? 


Mr. Turner. Further memorandum to the division engineers from 
Regional Engineer Swick says: 


Reference is made to our memorandums dated October 22 and November 24, 
1959, relative to the adoption of a 17-foot vertical clearance requirement for 
structures on the Interstate System. 

Due to the uncertainty which has developed in this situation Public Roads 
is not in a position to approve the use of 17-foot clearances at this time. 

It is, therefore, requested that you disregard the two memorandums desig- 
nated in paragraph 1 of this communication and that you base your approval 
upon the criteria which had previously been in effect. 

It is unfortunate that some misunderstandings have occurred in this situation 


but the matter is not sufficiently resolved to permit our taking any other position 
at this time. 
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It is suggested that you discuss verbally this matter with the State at your 
earliest convenience. 

Mr. May. We might point out the lack of uniformity, because in the 
correspondence of November 24, 1959, that regional engineer pointed 
out that region 5 took a more positive position concerning 17-foot 
atnaten than did other regions. What States are covered by re- 
gion 64 

Mr. Turner. Region 6 has headquarters in Fort Worth, Tex., and 
takes in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Region engi- 
neer is A. C. Taylor, who has been with us since 1924. 

Mr. Cramer. Will'the counsel yield ? 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Cramer? 

Mr. Cramer. Will the counsel mind explaining to me on this side 
what the objective is of these questions ? 

We, of course, on 'this side have not had an opportunity to see the 
memorandums that are being read from or discuss with counsel the 
pointe he is attempting to bring out here, and I think it would be 

elpful if he would advise what he is attempting to show by these 
different regions, what happened between October and January. Why 
is it significant and what are we trying toshow ? 

Mr. CxiarK. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Cramer. I would like counsel to answer the question. 

Mr. Cuark. I am not completely familiar with this either, but I 
can certainly see why the questions are being asked because this is 
supposed to be a uniform law or rules dealing with the different States 
and I can see by the letters that have already been written back and 
forth, that there is no uniformity at all. One is 14, one is 13-9, one 
is 15, one is 17, and I think that is what the counsel is trying to bring 
out. Maybe Iam wrong. 

Mr. May. Congressman, I think that answers it. It may be that we 
can clearly establish when we finish here that uniformity did not exist 
in the field. 

Mr. Cramer. As I understand, his testimony is to the effect that dur- 
ing this period there was no final decision made as to what above 14 
feet would be required during this period. In other words, a final de- 
cision hadn’t been made by the Department of Commerce whether it 
would be 16 or 17 feet or anything officially in excess of 14. 

They had been given to believe that there was going to be some- 
thing in excess of 14 but, as I understand his testimony, he says, as far 
as know correctly, the only authority they had was to require a mini- 
mum of 14. 

Now if a State asked for 16 or 17 and in some instances, as I under- 
stand it, they felt they had discretion to permit it but they did not have 
authority to require 17 feet during this period of October 22 to Janu- 
ary until the Department made a final decision. Therefore, what is the 
point of this? Obviously they were in a state of flux, but as he said, 
there — been any substantial loss involved, so what are we trying 
to prove 

r. May. We might bear in mind, Congressman, that it has been 
established that there were no written definite instructions forthcoming 
from the Bureau of Public Roads to the regional and division offices 
after the:October convention and we have already heard that some re- 
gional offices gave instructions to the field to go ahead and insisted that 
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the new structures be designed at 17 feet, whereas other regional engi- 
neers took other steps. We show eventually here some of the results of 
this action. 

Mr. Scurrer. I understand the purpose now, but before we go any 
further maybe we can answer your question. During this period, Mr. 
Turner, between October and January, while you were waiting for this 
final clearance that we have been talking about, final height clearance,, 
can you or anyone else tell us how many structures, if any, were af- 
fected insofar as actual construction was concerned, in the entire 
United States in all these regions? Do you know? Isn’t that the 
point? Was there any loss other than maybe a few dollars on engi- 
neering fees ? 

Mr. Wrieut. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Scuerer. He is trying to give me an answer. 

Mr. Turner. One hundred and thirty-six structures were authorized 
during that period for new construction, but 

Mr. Scuerer. You know how many were authorized, but were they 
started? What I think we ought to know is what was the loss due to 
this indecision, if that is what we are trying to find. I don’t think it 
is material, but has there actually been any loss other than engineering, 
~ — loss other than some costs for changing plans back and 

orth ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Very little monetary loss, Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Wrieut. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buatrnix. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Cramer. Could you provide that information to the committee, 
what actual construction costs resulted, or losses ? 

Mr. Turner. I would have to get them on an individual basis, Mr. 
Scherer. I think it is a general conclusion 

Mr. Scuerer. Are you trying to tell us it is mostly in planning and 
changing estimates and changing drawings / 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. As I tried to explain earlier, any individual 
project that was at such a stage in its construction life that a decision 
1ad to be made immediately as to whether to move from 14 to 16 or 17 
feet, I believe that in every one of those cases, the plans for construc- 
tion arrangements were made to make it 16 or 17 feet, so those struc- 
tures will not have to be reconstructed. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Biarnik. The thing that bothers me, after 3 years of uncertain 
decision primarily within the Department of Defense, we finally come 
out. with a decision, the Administrator accepts that as a firm, sound 
judgment, judgment based on firm sound facts, and submits it to the 
States and it 1s promptly accepted in complete and good faith and 
unconditional faith and they know the Administrator is in agreement 
with the figure, and you all go home knowing the figure will now be 
submitted to the Secretary of Commerce. 

There is no indication whatsoever there may be a reversal. It is 
only a foot difference between. 16 and 17, so they tell me there cannot 
be a loss to a program that has been bogged down for all of the last 
half of 1959, the whole system with the State departments geared to be 
operating, to be producing and the contractor ready to go into opera- 
tion, the whole gigantic combination of effort and materiel and per- 
sonnel are ready to move ahead and they still have uncertainty. which 
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has now percolated down or sifted down, or filtered down from the 
Federal level down through all the regional offices and to every one 
of the 48 district offices and we have great disparity on what they can 
or cannot do,ormay do. You say this is efficiency / 

Mr. Scuerer. I realize that has been your position and what I am 
trying to do through these hearings, I am trying to find if there is any 
evidence to support this great loss you are talking about 4 

Mr. Buarnix. If you are going to use evidence here on the small 
number of structures affected, it may prove one thing, but it proves to 
me this whole program has ground to almost a standstill. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, it is at a standstill chiefly because there is not 
enough money in the trust fund. 

Mr. Brarnrx. What I want to find out is what was going on in the 
minds of those who had authority to make determinations. 

Mr. Cramer. As I gather the evidence so far from Mr. Turner, that 
in these different regions, when a request was made so far as holding 
up on the program was concerned, they went ahead and made a deci- 
sion based upon the best available information, and where the States 
requested it, in many instances, they went ahead with 16 or 17 feet, 
depending on what the State asked for, as a matter not only of present 
but past policy. 

When they asked above 14 feet, the State requested it; that is a 
matter of State policy. I don’t see where there has been a great stand- 
still in the program resulting from an indecision on a 1-foot clearance 
on the bridges. I don’t see where there is any 6 months’ loss and I 
don’t see where there is any known loss. 

Mr. Biarntx. Region 6 and region 7 show the disparity continues. 
Letters have already been read earlier where some regions in October 
were told to proceed, if they requested 17 feet. Toward the latter part 
of November there is a holdup, start, stop, start, stop. May we pro- 
ceed with region 6? 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I think we might also consider one more 
point, that we cannot always look at this thing in terms of money. 

Do you have available the letter of January 13, 1960, from the divi- 
sion engineer in Wisconsin to Commissioner Armstrong ? 

Perhaps if you read that letter, it will help us in our thinking with 
respect to this whole situation ? 

Mr. Turner. Do you want me to read this? 

Mr. May. Would you identify that letter and read it, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. This is an internal memorandum dated January 13, 
1960, from R. H. Paddock, division engineer, Madison, Wis., to Mr. 
Armstrong, Commissioner of Public Roads, Washington, D.C. 

It is as follows: 


Mr. R. H. Harrison’s memorandum of January 8 conveyed a request from Mr. 
A. G. Siegle of the Office of Operations for certain data relating to the possible 
effects of a requirement for 17 feet of vertical clearance on Interstate System 
structures. The questions asked are indicated below with answers reflecting 
the situation in Wisconsin : 

(1) What problems have been posed since the AASHO meeting in Boston as a 
consequence of the 17-foot resolution? 

As a result of the possible requirement of a greater vertical clearance than 
provided in the past, structure design work on the Interstate System, whether 
performed by the State or by consultants, has been virtually suspended. Ini- 
tially it was believed that this period of suspension would be of short duration 
involving relatively little hardship. As time has passed, however, without a 
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solution to this problem, it has been necessary for the State to reschedule certain 
structural work which had been planned for lettings in the first half of 1960. 
Work has, of course, proceeded on the Interstate System structures which are 
designed to pass over the local road systems, but such structures represent a 
relatively small proportion of the total. 

(2) How has the matter been handled in each State? Did they issue any 
directives or orders? If so, get copies of these and any other correspondence 
readily available and pertinent to this matter. 

The State initially gave verbal instructions to their district engineers and 
consultants to suspend design work involving Interstate System structures. 
As time passed, without any decision as to this design element, the State issued 
a directive to their district engineers dated December 22, 1959, with the subject 
heading “Structure Vertical Clearances, Interstate System.” A copy of that 
directive is attached. You will note that the directive rigidly restricts engi- 
neering work on the Interstate System pending a decision as to vertical clearance 
requirements. 

(3) In particular, what did your office do? Did we put anything in writing? 
If so, furnish copies. 

Shortly after the Boston meeting of AASHO this office informally discussed 
the subject of vertical clearances with the State’s design and bridge engineers. 
As both of these individuals were present at the Boston meeting, they were 
already fully informed of the possible requirements for greater vertical structure 
clearances than heretofore provided. 

On December 22, the State submitted a request to this office for a decision as to 
the possible acceptance by the Bureau of a P.S. & BH. for project 1894-7 (6)305 
relating to the West Cleveland Avenue structure on the West Expressway in 
Milwaukee County. This structure had been designed for a vertical clearance of 
14 feet 6 inches and the State requested a decision as to whether or not the 
project would be acceptable on the basis of that design. Copies of that letter 
and our reply of December 28 are attached. 

You will note that we suggested that design work on structures over inter- 
state highways be suspended until the clearance question had been resolved. 
The State, of course, had already effected a suspension of such design work 
under their December 22 memorandum to their district engineers, to which 
reference has already been made. 

(4) What has been the effect of the (illegible) ? 

(a) In terms of delays or man-hours lost? 
(b) In terms of work done over? 
(c) What about the consultants? 

(a) The lack of definite information regarding required vertical clearances 
at structures will materially delay the Interstate System program in Wisconsin. 
The Milwaukee County Expressway Commission has recently indicated that a 
month’s loss of time now in the design of certain structures on the expressway 
system may result in the loss of the entire construction season in some instances. 
Similar effects are contemplated on the rural segments of the Interstate Sys- 
tem. It is not reasonably possible to translate such delays into man-hours 
of labor. 

(b) Today, very little work has been done over as a result of revised vertical 
clearances requirements. In general, it has not been considered desirable to 
revise existing structure designs until such time as a definite ruling has been 
received as to the exact clearance requirements. 

(c) Design work which is being performed by consultants has also been 
suspended. Since a major portion of the structural design on the Interstate 
System is in the hands of consulting firms, we anticipate that there will be a 
number of requests for material increases in compensation. This is particu- 
larly true in instances where the preliminary design has been approved by the 
State and the Bureau prior to notice of a possible revision in vertical clearance 
requirements. In many such cases the design work is virtually complete and 
roe proposed revisions will require a considerable number of man-hours of 
abor. 

(5) Has any work been let at 17 feet on the basis of anticipated approval of 
increased clearance requirements? 

The letting of December 10 included three structures on project 190-2 (22)93 
in Sauk County, where vertical clearances slightly in excess of 17 feet were 
provided. It was possible in these instances to revise the original designs to 
provide a minimum of 17 feet of clearance without affecting any increases in 
span lengths and with a minimum of revisions of design details. 
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Should the final decision require a clearance somewhat less than 17 feet, it 
would be possible to again modify these designs with a minimum of effort and 
cost, prior to or shortly after construction has started. It is not contemplated 
that any additional structure designs will be modified ‘until such time as a firm 
decision is reached as to actual vertical clearance requirements. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, we might take note that a couple of items 
here which perhaps are not definitely connected with cost, but we have 
this quote— 

The lack of definite information regarding required vertical clearances at 
structures will materially delay the Interstate System program in Wisconsin. 
The Milwaukee County Expressway Commission has recently indicated that a 
month’s loss of time now in the design of certain structures. on the expressway 
system may result in the loss of the entire construction season in some 
instances— 


and also the quote— 


Design work which is being performed by consultants has also been suspended. 
Since a major portion of the structural design on the Interstate System is in 
the hands of consulting firms, we anticipate that there will be a number of re- 
quests for material increases in compensation. 


So it does have some effect. 

Mr. Batpwrn. Mr. Chairman, it might be appropriate in this con- 
nection to take note of the fact that while the States or one State has 
commented that their whole construction program has been blocked, 
that this same week a committee of Governors apparently represent- 
ing the conference of Governors that come before the Ways and Means 
to give them more money than we had appropriated for that same 

ear. 
7 Mr. Turner. Mr. May, it should be pointed out that the memoran- 
dum I read was dated January 13, forecasting certain things which 
might come about if a decision was long delayed. The decision was 
aie and official and transmitted to all of the offices 2 weeks later to 
the day. 

Mr. May. That is true, Mr. Turner. Do you have a copy of a letter 
dated January 18, 1960, from the regional engineer to Commissioner 
Armstrong? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Will you read that, please ? 

Mr. Turner (reading) : 

Internal memorandum of the Bureau, dated January 18, 1960, from Mr. R. H. 


Harrison, our regional engineer at Chicago, to Mr. Armstrong, Commissioner of 
Public Roads, Washington. 


It reads as follows: 


In our memorandum of January 13, 1960, about 17-foot vertical bridge clear- 
ance, we indicated we might have further comments after reviewing the division 
reports on this subject. 

We have nothing to add except to emphasize the increasingly embarrassing 
positions of the States with their consulting engineers, of the divisions with the 
States, and the regions with the divisions, as a result of indecision in that mat- 
ter. We realize, of course, that this is similar to the situation of your office. 
However, we consider the resniting impairment of these relationships to be & 
very important phase of this problem. 


Mr. Screrer. If these States think they are having trouble now 
with this vertical-clearance problem if this policy, which I understand 
is a new one, to cut back on the urban sections of the Interstate Sys- 
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tem is adopted, they are really going to have headaches and we will 
really slow up this program. 

Mr. May. Mr. Turner, do you have available—— 

Mr. Cramer. Let me ask a question. In other words, these com- 
plaints from the States originate largely from the fact that AASHO 
passed a resolution for 17 feet on October 5, and the two letters you 
read were January 13 and January 18. Both of those, as I gathered 
it, reflected upon what the results would be if this indecision contin- 
ues. Largely, it is not, because after all we are only talking about a 
mere period of 3 months prior to that time. 

Mr. Turner. I am sure that is right, Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Biatnik. Three months is only a quarter of a year, and I would 
like to point out that in the 3 previous years, there has been a buildup 
and reorganization and staffing of State departments, the industry 
was gearing up with the machinery, contractors building up their or- 
ganizations and they were almost at the peak, ready to start peaki 
into this program, when ’way last July the funds got cut off, an 
things lapsed, if maybe not collapsed, and they are just barely coming 
out of this, hoping they have this thing resolved in October. I know 
of projects that were ready to be let in September and October, and 
they said, “Well, wait for 2 or 3 weeks and see what happens, we will 
hear from the Bureau, we are all together.” In Boston—I was up 
there—they came to an agreement on 17, and said, “Go home and re- 
design, revise this.” They went right home, proceeded at once, with 
no question in their minds that this was the new level. 

Now when you start here, you have contracts ready to be let in 
October, you go back home the latter part of October and start 
revising, and in many instances, with the approval and concurrence, 
at least informally, of the regional and district offices, and 2 months 
later they tell you to stop that revision, go back to the old one. 

They would have had a lot of construction work done in the fall 
season, but by winter it is too late and they have to wait, and as they 
say here, the whole work season is lost and you have to wait until 
around March before they can start a project set to go way last Sep- 
tember; that is half a year with the whole gigantic operation ready 
to be approaching its peak level performance. 

Mr. Scuerer. I agree with you this time, perhaps we were in that 
position, but this delay caused by this indecision, we call it that, is 
nothing compared to what happened to this program when this Con- 
gress failed to provide the necessary funds. That is what stopped this 
program. 

Mr. Cramer. Not only that, in the first letter he read, January 13, 
it said that the work has been proceeding on other phases of the sys- 
tem with overpasses being held up until this decision was made. 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. When you go into long-range construction 
programs and let a contract, it takes a long time to complete the 
entire contract so if there is indecision on overpass for a couple of 
months, that doesn’t mean the whole project is stopped. That is as I 
understand his letter, the work has proceeded on otha phases of Inter- 
state System. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interject this 
thought. But first saying I think our normally very fair and 
dedicated chairman is in a sense prejudging the testiony at this point. 
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I am sorry to see that because I think what we are trying to do is get 
at the facts here and I would like to ask Mr. Turner this question in 
connection with a point that I think we should make. In your opinion, 
is there any gross dissatisfaction among the State highway depart- 
ments who had to deal with you on this subject? Have they expressed 
any great dissatisfaction with the way you are handling this? 

Mr. Brarnrx. Will the gentleman yield at that point? I would 
like to see him answer the same question and have Mr. Turner say 
what he thinks. I would like to hear that too, if there is dissatisfac- 
tion, and I think the gentleman is correct when he states perhaps 
some of us are disturbed and frustration results with fumbling 
around so long, and perhaps we do have an inclination maybe to pre- 
judge it. 

, Ehnpe I haven’t done it. If I have, it has been inadvertent and our 
intention here on this particular thing of getting into the record the 
attitudes of the various States was to get the facts. 

Now you may be correct, and the gentleman from Ohio may be 
correct, it may not amount to very much and, on the other hand it may 
amount to something, but on the record all we want to do is get the 
facts from the documents, the correspondence we have from the various 
State departments, the various district engineers, various regional 
offices of the degree or extent of the uncertainty and the result. 

So we get those facts. So, I think we should proceed to get them. 
We are almost through with documenting that and we can evaluate it. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Will the chairman allow the gentleman to answer 
my question on whether there has been any evidence of gross dissatis- 
faction on the part of the State highway departments with which you 
have to work on this problem ? 

Mr. Turner. I assume you are referring to the clearance matter? 

Mr. ScHwenceu. Yes, on the clearance question now ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I don’t believe there is dissatisfaction with the Bureau. 
They realize that there was a decision that was pending which we 
could not give the answer on yet and naturally everybody was anxious 
and fretting for a quick resolution of the problem. 

We couldn’t give them the answer but in the meantime I believe 
everybody was moving ahead the best they could on other types of 
work and making the best of the situation. 

Mr. Schwencoe.. They were aware of the fact you were not author- 
ized by law to make a decision. Is that right? 

Mr. Turner. I believe by and large they were. 

Mr. Cramer. They were fretting over the congressional action ; how 
this system was going to be financed. 

_ Mr. Scurrer. There is a great deal of dissatisfaction by the States 
insofar as another phase of this program is concerned, namely, the 
cutback in funds? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scurrer. You are getting the devil from all over the country 
every day on that ? 

Mr. Turner. This is only one of a number of things. 

Mr. Scuerer. The principal cutback in this program that our chair- 
man very rightly said prevented us from reaching the construction 
peak resulted from lack of funds. The States were doing a good job, 
contractors were doing a good job, and all of a sudden we materially 
cut it off, didn’t we? 
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Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Mr. Mumma? 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing that may have 
caused a lot of this delay if there has been a delay. You know these 
clearances we are talking about were all built out of steel and I don’t 
know how long ago that was and, of course, we have a lot of prestressed 
concrete now, but that may have accounted for a lot of the delay. 

Mr. Buatnrk. Will you continue, Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Mr. Turner, do you have LTailable a letter dated Janu- 
ary 12, 1960, from Mr. Frick of the Indiana Highway Department / 
Will you identify that and read it, please? 

Mr. Turner. Memorandum of January 12, 1960, on the letterhead of 
the Indiana Department of Highways. Signed by Mr. Walter H. 
Frick, engineer of road location for the Indiana Highway Depart- 
ment, addressed to Mr. George Hayes, one of our engineers in the 
Indianapolis office of the Bureau. 


The work of the road location department is being hampered by the delay in 
the decision regarding the clearance—height on road separation structures for 
interstate routes. Often the location of an interstate route is determined by 
conditions existing on side roads having separation structures. And if an added 
3 feet of clearance is to be provided the main lines must be moved to prevent 
excessive property damage or construction costs. 

Even in those areas where the route location is not determined by road sepa- 
rations, the alinement on the side road may be determined by the grade neces- 
sary to provide the proper clearance. These changes in location can generally 
be made as paper relocations of the original located route but that creates 
additional work during the design and construction stages of the project and 
may even require additional field survey information. Since route surveys pre- 
cede actual development of plant and construction of the road by several months, 
it is important that the locations being established at the present time satisfy 
the requirements and standards to be met on future construction. 

An example of the effect this matter of clearance height has on our work is 
that the location of a 2-mile portion of the Interstate Route 69 in the vicinity 


of Anderson, Ind., has been delayed for 2 months in anticipation of a decision 
which still has not been received 


In all locations possible we are attempting to provide for the greater clearance 
height if it becomes necessary but it is certainly more difficult to meet the re- 
quirements on still undetermined standards, than it would be to meet those of 
any one established standard. An early decision on this matter would cer- 
tainly result in fewer future alternate surveys on locations now being estab- 


lished, 

Mr. May. Thank you, Mr. Turner. 

Because of time, we will cover just one more region and eliminate 
the others. What States are covered by region 6% 

Mr. Turner. Those are the ones I just gave to you. I believe re- 
gion 6 has headquarters in Fort Worth, Tex., Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

Mr. May. What general instructions were issued by region 6 ? 

Mr. Turner. No general instructions were issued in the beginning 
of this time interval we referred to. On the 14th of December, tele- 
type was sent to the four division engineers as follows: 

We have informal advice from Washington office that 17-foot vertical clear- 
ance on interstate structures may be approved if requested by highway depart* 


ments, but that we should not initiate or actively encourage submission of such 
requests. This is for your guidance pending determination of a firm policy. 


Signed by Taylor, regional engineer at Fort Worth. 
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Mr. May. Mr. Turner, this is an example of how regional engineers 
might differ in their interpretation of mstructions or in a decision 
where they received no instructions. 

Pardon me, region 5, on December 11, 1959, as we have already 
heard; the regional engineer wrote to his division engineers and he 
stated, and I quote: 

Due to the uncertainty that has developed in this situation, Public Roads is not 
in a position to approve the use of 17-foot clearances at this time. 

So, on December 11, he said Public Roads could not approve the use 
of 17-foot clearances. Three days later, on December 14, 1959, re- 
gional engineer of region 6 sent forth a telegram to the division offices 
stating, and I quote: : 

We have informal advice from Washington office that 17-foot vertical clear- 
2 ats on interstate structures may be approved if requested by highway depart- 
ments. 

Don’t those seem to be at variance? 

Mr. Turner. They do, if you took them out of context, Mr. May, 
and without knowing the other discussions that were had within the 
Bureau and the understandings that we had, all of which I believe are 
in line with what I have said in the beginning, that we were approving 
generally what the States proposed. There were some exceptions to 
that where our regional or division engineers felt on an individual 
basis that they might involve considerably more cost than otherwise 
would be justified. 

Mr. May. Would such a situation have been the Montana situation / 

Mr. Turner. I believe that would have been the logical explanation 
of that one; yes, sir. 

Mr. es $2,000 per structure would have been considered ex- 
cessive ? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t believe that would necessarily be the total cost. 
You would have to consider that as a standard with respect to all other 
structures and the effect of that on other elements of the cost. 

Mr. May. Mr. Tallamy, do you think such situations as we have 
heard described here at the hearing for the past week or two might be 
handled more expeditiously and perhaps more satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Well, as I indicated before, I do think that there is 
a possibility that we could have saved some time if we had the bene- 
fit of the present knowledge at that time. But I don’t believe, and 
I am positive in my own mind, that the surveys and studies that were 
carried on, both by the Bureau and by the Department of Defense 
have actually fortified this final decision that has been made; and if 
we had, for example, accepted within a few weeks’ time the prelimi- 
nary letter which came over to us early in 1959, and then had ad- 
vanced it, and when a year from now we get into the financing of the 
interstate highway program we are called upon to justify the increase 
in standards and the additional cost which it involves and we don’t 
have on the record the fact that we made a very careful study and 
apecsiee) of the situation and are not thoroughly able to document 

need for a standard that is going to raise the cost of the Interstate 
System, it might very well do serious harm to the financing of the 
m. So I don’t believe that the time that has been consumed in 

the actual studies and surveys made either on the part of the Bureau 
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or the Defense Department has been lost at all. I do recognize that 
we might possibly have been able to compress a little time out of it 
by getting together and putting a priority on it, but, on the other 
hand, that priority has to be gaged along with our other activities. 
And, as I indicated before, so far as my staff is concerned, we were 
engaged in very serious priorities. i 

Now, Mr. Counsel, I would like to summarize, if I may, a little bit 
on what you have just been discussing with Mr. Turner. I think we 
all recognize that there was a degree of uncertainty between the time 
that the States acted and the recommendation was made to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for approval and the final adoption of 16 feet. 
There is no question there was uncertainty, and we all proceeded, after 
the actual action, in anticipation that the 17 feet would be rather 
quickly confirmed. But as time went on there became an increasing 
degree of uncertainty which finally became quite pronounced at the 
time that the 17 was changed, or possibly was going to be changed, 
to 16 feet. And at that particular time all our regional people were 
in the Washington office and discussing other matters, and it was 
brought out at that particular time that there was a possibility now 
that this would be changed from 17 to 16 feet, and that we should be 
very cautious and, as a matter of fact, not approve the 17 feet, and 
to analyze the individual—— 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Tallamy, may I interrupt at that point. You 
mean be cautious about the 17-foot figure, Mr. Tallamy. When you 
received that recommendation from Secretary of Defense McElroy, 
the Department of Defense was requesting a clearance raised from 
14 to 17 feet minimum, did you accept that as the sound figure, the 
best judgment of the Defense Department, that was what they needed ; 
that is, what they could and should justify ? 

Mr. Tattamy. When General Besson submitted the letter to me, is 
that what you are speaking of ? 

Mr. BuatniK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tatitamy. Recommending 17 feet; I was convinced, of course, 
that was their need. 'They had originally submitted 17 feet, and at my 
meeting with them in May we jointly concurred in the advisability of 
a restudy, and restudy had resulted in his opinion that the various 
staffs in the Department of Defense desired 17 feet, and I accepted it 
knowing that they had made this restudy. 

Mr. Biatnix. When you submitted that recommendation to the 
AASHO Convention in Boston, from a discussion there, was there 
much question as to the States, were they hesitant as to the validity 
and soundness of the justification for the 17-foot figure ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. No; the matter was presented to the executive com- 
mittee and General Besson’s letter was read and the executive commit- 
tee appointed a small committee in turn to draft a resolution to all of 
the States, and there was no question; and it was presented to the 
States and the States unanimously approved it, but did so on the basis 
of a defense need. 

Mr, Biarnix. Here we have unanimous concurrence now—]efense, 
Bureau of Roads, and AASHO people. 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is right. 

Mr. Biarntk. You said that it had the approval of-the AASHO. 
people and the recommendation was sent to the Secretary of Com- 
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merce, Mr. Mueller. Now, referring back to a letter written back in 
November—November 24, 1959, by the regional engineer of region 
5 to his division engineers, the letter is already in the record. I will 
quote this part: 


During the trip to Washington last week— 
this is the end of November— 


it was learned that requests for revision of the standards has been received by 
Public Roads from AASHO and has been transmitted to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for his consideration. These moves were in accordance with the discus- 
sions at Boston. However, the revision has run into administrative problems 
and some time may elapse before a final decision is reached. The Secretary 
of Commerce now has asked the Department of Defense for its position on bear- 
ing the increment of additional cost and it is understood that the Bureau of 
the Budget also is involved in the discussions. 

Now, this is in the final phase of this determination, and it involves 
directly by law the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of De- 
fense. Somehow it seems that the Department of the Budget is in- 
volved. At this point the Secretary of Commerce appears to be 
concerned not with the military requirements for the defense function 
of the system but they are concerned for the Department of Defense 

osition on its bearing the increment of additional cost. So the factor 
involved is no longer a decision based on sound military needs recom- 
mended by the Department of Defense, concurred in by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, who have been on this for 3 years, approved unani- 
mously by the AASHO Convention, and now at the very top, the 
deciding factor is to be the monetary feature. Would that be a correct 
interpretation of the situation at this last phase ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether the 
Budget Bureau was involved in this or not, personally, and I assume 
the Department of Defense has very carefully again restudied the 
17-foot recommendation and have finally agreed that the 16 feet would 
be adequate. Further than that, I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Scuerer. I hope the Bureau of the Budget was concerned at 
that time. It was at the very moment that we—again, I don’t want 
to belabor the point—but it was at that very moment they realized 
they weren’t going to get the money they had been asking this Con- 

for for 9 months in order to continue the program at the con- 
struction levels provided in the 1956 act. Here we were coming along 
with a recommendation. No one knew it was going to cost more, so 
they had to find out. They didn’t have enough money to finance nor- 
mal construction even with the standards we had. 

Mr. Cramer. So far as the 17-foot recommendation Defense sub- 
mitted to you is concerned, you accepted that as a Defense decision, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. I did. 

Mr. Cramer. I assume AASHO did the same thing; they accepted 
the determination by those that are supposed to know—are the au- 
thorities on the question of defense—17 feet was needed. 

Now, when they came back and reconsidered the question in the 
light of all the factors, they decided they could get along with 16 feet. 

ell, don’t you think that if 16 feet had been submitted to AASHO 
instead of 17, they would have just as readily gone along with it and 
wouldn’t you just as readily go along with it? 
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Mr. Tatiamy. I did and AASHO did. 

Mr. Cramer. Certainly. 

Mr. ScuweENGEL. On this question of postponement, let me ask you, 
Mr. Tallamy, did the fact that Congress did not act on the highway 
bill for more money until September—is the fact that the President 
didn’t get to sign it until after we left the Congress cause a delay in 
this whole program in some respects ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir; it did, 

Mr. Scuwencer. And on many other areas of the program ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. It did. 

Mr. Scuwenceu. Now it is also true, isn’t it, and this has been 
stated and I want to ask this question again purely for emphasis, 
isn’t it true that when we passed this bill, we didn’t provide enough 
money to get this back on schedule ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is correct. 

Mr. ScuweEncet. For building of an interstate highway ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That surely is correct. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Now I would like to know if you can tell us at 
this point, how much money has been taken or used from the trust 
fund, how much has been put into this Interstate System already, by 
provisions of the bill that we passed originally ¢ 

Mr. Tatitamy. The total cost on the Interstate System alone—— 

Mr. Scuwencet. Let me ask this, Mr. Tallamy, you have those fig- 
ures, can you find them and put them in the record ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I have it here now. 

Mr. Scuwencev. All right, 

Mr. Tatiamy. I have, at the present time, $4.5 billion in round fig- 
ures for construction underway and construction completed since July 
1, 1956. That does not involve the amount of money that has been 
placed under contract for engineering and right-of-way and when 
those figures are added to it, we have obligated this year, a total for 
the Interstate System in Federal funds of $6,174 million. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Now, can you answer this question: If we had 
been on schedule, how much money would have been spent? As I 
recall, another $114 billion or $2 billion. I think I saw that figure 
somewhere. Is that approximately correct ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. As of today, there is about $2.5 billion of unobligated 
apportioned money and I think that is what you are referring to, bu 
of course, it wouldn’t be physically possible to place all of that under 
construction in this past 8 months, but I would say that we are at 
least another half a billion behind. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Isn’t it true that one reason you had to come to 


Congress last year, you asked for more money, was the fact that we 
were in an inflation period ? 


Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwencev. Inflation was one cost, one of the main reasons 
you had to come to Congress? 

Mr. Tatitamy. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwencet. And many of us realize, I think most of us realize, 
that Government policy in the past has been the cause of inflation or 
deficit spending; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Tattamy. Well, I am an engineer, I am not an economist. 
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merce, Mr. Mueller. Now, referring back to a letter written back in 
November—November 24, 1959, by the regional engineer of region 
5 to his division engineers, the letter is already in the record. I will 
quote this part: 


During the trip to Washington last week— 
this is the end of November— 


it was learned that requests for revision of the standards has been received by 
Public Roads from AASHO and has been transmitted to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for his consideration. These moves were in accordance with the discus- 
sions at Boston. However, the revision has run into administrative problems 
and some time may elapse before a final decision is reached. The Secretary 
of Commerce now has asked the Department of Defense for its position on bear- 
ing the increment of additional cost and it is understood that the Bureau of 
the Budget also is involved in the discussions. 

Now, this is in the final phase of this determination, and it involves 
directly by law the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of De- 
fense. Somehow it seems that the Department of the Budget is in- 
volved. At this point the Secretary of Commerce appears to be 
concerned not with the military requirements for the defense function 
of the system but they are concerned for the Department of Defense 
position on its bearing the increment of additional cost. So the factor 
involved is no longer a decision based on sound military needs recom- 
mended by the Department of Defense, concurred in by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, who have been on this for 3 years, approved unani- 
mously by the AASHO Convention, and now at the very top, the 
deciding factor is to be the monetary feature. Would that be a correct 
interpretation of the situation at this last phase ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether the 
Budget Bureau was involved in this or not, personally, and I assume 
the Department of Defense has very carefully again restudied the 
17-foot recommendation and have finally agreed that the 16 feet would 
be adequate. Further than that, I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Scuerer. I hope the Bureau of the Budget was concerned at 
that time. It was at the very moment that we—again, I don’t want 
to belabor the point—but it was at that very moment they realized 
they weren’t going to get the money they had been asking this Con- 
gress for for 9 months in order to continue the program at the con- 
struction levels provided in the 1956 act. Here we were coming along 
with a recommendation. No one knew it was going to cost more, so 
they had to find out. They didn’t have enough money to finance nor- 
mal construction even with the standards we had. 

Mr. Cramer. So far as the 17-foot recommendation Defense sub- 
mitted to you is concerned, you accepted that as a Defense decision, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I did. 

Mr. Cramer. I assume AASHO did the same thing; they accepted 
the determination by those that are supposed to know—are the au- 
thorities on the question of defense—17 feet was needed. 

Now, when they came back and reconsidered the question in the 
light of all the factors, they decided they could get along with 16 feet. 

ell, don’t you think that if 16 feet had been submitted to AASHO 
instead of 17, they would have just as readily gone along with it and 
wouldn’t you just as readily go along with it? 
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Mr. Tatuamy. I did and AASHO did. 

Mr. Cramer. Certainly. 

Mr. Scuwence.. On this question of postponement, let me ask you, 
Mr. Tallamy, did the fact that Congress did not act on the highway 
bill for more money until September—is the fact that the President 
didn’t get to sign it until after we left the Congress cause a delay in 
this whole program in some respects ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir; it did. 

Mr. Scuwencet. And on many other areas of the program ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. It did. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Now it is also true, isn’t it, and this has been 
stated and I want to ask this question again purely for emphasis, 
isn’t it true that when we passed this bill, we didn’t provide enough 
money to get this back on schedule ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwencet. For building of an interstate highway ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. That surely is correct. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Now I would like to know if you can tell us at 
this point, how much money has been taken or used from the trust 
fund, how much has been put into this Interstate System already, by 
provisions of the bill that we passed originally ¢ 

Mr. Tatiamy. The total cost on the Interstate System alone—— 

Mr. Scuwence.. Let me ask this, Mr. Tallamy, you have those fig- 
ures, can you find them and put them in the record ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I have it here now. 

Mr. Scuwencev. All right. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I have, at the present time, $4.5 billion in round fig- 
ures for construction underway and construction completed since July 
1, 1956. That does not involve the amount of money that has been 
placed under contract for engineering and right-of-way and when 
those figures are added to it, we have obligated this year, a total for 
the Interstate System in Federal funds of $6,174 million. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Now, can you answer this question: If we had 
been on schedule, how much money would have been spent? As I 
recall, another $114 billion or $2 billion. I think I saw that figure 
somewhere. Is that approximately correct ? 

Mr. Tauiamy. As of today, there is about $2.5 billion of unobligated 
apportioned money and I think that is what you are referring to, bu 
of course, it wouldn’t be physically possible to place all of that under 
construction in this past 8 months, but I would say that we are at 
least. another half a billion behind. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Isn’t it true that one reason you had to come to 
Congress last year, you asked for more money, was the fact that we 
were in an inflation period ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwencev. Inflation was one cost, one of the main reasons 
you had to come to Congress ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwence.. And many of us realize, I think most of us realize, 
that Government policy in the we has been the cause of inflation or 
deficit spending; isn’t that true 

Mr. _ re Well, I am an engineer, I am not an economist. 
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Mr. Cramer. Mr. Tallamy, during this period of October to Jan- 
uary, as I recall it—in the 1959 act which came on sometime in the 
middle of September, Congress made some substantial changes in the 
existing law, did it not, that changed the formula for allocation of the 
States as a result of less funds; it reinstated the Byrd amendment; 
it changed the billboard provision for communities involved; it made 
various substantial changes affecting the entire program. Now, dur- 
ing that same period that you were considering this, you also had to 
make those major decisions and administratively carry out the law, 
so I can’t see there is any basis of criticism of not putting in this par- 
ticular bridge height on an adequate priority basis when you had these 
major decisions that Congress had dumped in your lap. Now I just 
don’t see the basis for any criticism. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I might point out, if I may, that I arrived here in 
1957 and at that particular time, the problem was that we were going 
too slow and then the next year, it was costing too much. Last year we 
were going too fast, and it was still costing too much. So those are 
the problems with which we are confronted and they did take a great 
deal of time. 

Mr. Cramer. The whole program has been in a state of flux since it 
has been enacted so far as financing, Byrd amendment, billboard pro- 
visions, and everything else, let alone the administrative requirements 
in carrying out the basic act itself. Your board has had a tremendous 
responsibility and I don’t see any basis of criticism in that this was 
possibly not given as high a priority as hindsight might have in- 
dicated it should have been given. 

Mr. Buiarnix. If we may continue, these are all important points, 
but time is pressing as the afternoon approaches, and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense is here. 

Could we have an agreement? We are almost completed with our 
aeeepaetnon of Mr. Tallamy and Mr. Turner; aren’t you, Mr. 

ay? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; I would like just to include in the record, as 
exhibit 51, this memorandum to the field from Mr. Armstrong that 
is dated January 27, 1960, and reads: 


ExuHisit 51 


The Secretary of Commerce today approved minimum vertical clearance of 
16 feet on Interstate System. Instructional memorandum follows. 

Mr. Buatnrg. Mr. Tallamy, again thank you very much on behalf 
of the chairman and members of the committee for your cooperative 
help and assistance and for your appearance here this morning, and 
to you too, Mr. Turner, again we express our appreciation. 

r. Tatuamy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biarnix. There will be a 10-minute recess and then we will 
proceed with the hearing of Mr. McGuire. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Buatnix. The subcommittee of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee holding hearings on the Federal aid highway —— will 
resume its hearings. Our next witness, who is scheduled also to be 
the final witness, is the Honorable Perkins McGuire, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics. Mr. Secretary, thank 
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you not only for your appearance here but for your cooperation in 
our investigatory work and standing by all morning long until early 
afternoon in order to enable this committee to complete, we hope, the 
hearings today. Mr. May, will you proceed with the interrogation ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. PERKINS McGUIRE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS), DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. May. Mr. McGuire, how long have you held your present 
position ? 

van McGutre. Since the latter part of 1956—December, to be 
specific. 

Our. May. We have previously heard in testimony that certain regu- 
lations in the record ews given to the Chief of Transportation of 
the Army the responsibility to officially act for the Department of 
Defense in insuring that defense needs are integrated into the high- 
way program of this country. 

e have also heard that the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply 
and Logistics, which position you hold, has certain responsibilities 
relating to highway needs of the Defense Department, which are 
delegated to you by the Secretary of Defense in Department of De- 
fense Directive No. 4500.22 dated October 18, 1955. 

Under responsibility in that directive under section A it states: 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, shall be responsible for 


providing necessary guidance and assistance to the Department of the Army 
in carrying out the functions hereinafter assigned. 


The directive then goes on and defines the responsibilities of the 
Department of the Army, which is section 1, which is designated, and 
I quote: 

Executive agent for the Department of Defense in matters pertaining to public 


highways to serve the national defense in meeting possible peacetime and mobili- 
zation highway transportation needs. 


And section 7 under “Implementation” states—and I quote: 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, shall be kept cur- 
rently informed by the Department of the Army of all policies and procedures 
in connection with the computation of responsibilities contained herein. 

We have heard testimony that on January 17, 1959, Mr. Chacey 
met with Mr. Earl R. Smith, Director of Transportation, Communi- 
cations and Petroleum Policy, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Supply and Logistics, and Mr. R. L. Hicks, Office of Secretary of De- 
fense, Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Chacey told us that at that time, they reviewed the January 
1959 draft letter to be signed by General Besson, which requested the 
vertical clearance standard be changed from 14 to 17 feet and he also 
said that the ed the position was reasonable and proper and the 
manner in which he was resolving it both within the Department of 
Defense and Bureau of Public Roads was appropriate. Was Mr. 
Smith a subordinate of yours, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir, he was. 

Mr. May. Was Mr. Smith an appropriate person within your office 
to whom Mr. Chacey ought to have reterted the matter ? 
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Mr. McGuire. I would consider him to be. 

Mr. May. Was the matter brought to your attention at that time, 
in January of 1959? 

Mr. McGuire. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. May. Now on February 26, 1959, Mr. Chacey again met with 
representatives of your office—according to his testimony, Mr. Milne, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, and Mr. 
Earle Smith. 

At that time, Mr. Chacey said he briefed them generally on matters 
within his office, including the vertical clearance problem. He did 
not ask for their concurrence in the proposed draft letter we men- 
tioned ; however, they were made aware of the existence of the problem. 

Were you informed of the problem at that time in February of 1959 ? 

Mr. McGuire. Not to my knowledge, no. I don’t know that any- 
one considered the problem as such. 

Mr. May. Was your Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Supply and Logistics, the appropriate person within your office for 
Mr. Chacey to refer the matter in compliance with the directive ? 

Mr. McGuire. Well, I am not familiar with the background of this, 
but certainly Mr. Milne, in his capacity as my deputy, was the appro- 
priate person to discuss this with. 

Mr. May. We have heard that on October 1, 1959, your subordinate 
Mr. Germane, Director of Transportation Policy, Office of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, signed concurrence to 
General Besson’s letter to the Bureau of Public Roads requesting an 
increase in the vertical clearance standard to 17 feet. 

Mr. Secretary, was it necessary, under the regulations governing 
his responsibility, for General Besson to receive concurrence from 
won office before making the recommendations to the Bureau of 

ublic Roads? 

Mr. McGutre. I do not think that was necessarily spelled out. It 
was left to his judgment and the fact that—what he was handling in 
this respect. suspect that he came down there on the matter of 
keeping these people informed. 

Mr. May. So that actually General Besson went beyond what he 
was obliged to do and secured what he believed to be the additional 
assurance that what he was doing was proper? 

Mr. McGurtre. I think it can be construed that way. 

Mr. May. Now on November 18, 1959, you received a memorandum 
from Secretary of Defense McElroy’s military assistant, Brig. Gen. 
C. A. Randall, did you not ? 

Mr. McGutre. I believe that is the correct date, sir. 

Mr. May. Was it on this occasion that you first became aware of 
the vertical clearance problem ? 

Mr. McGutre. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. May. Now, attached to that memorandum, according to our 
information, was the November 12 letter from Secretary of Commerce 
Mueller to Mr. McElroy in which Mr. Mueller pointed out that any 
substantial cost increase which is entirely defense related would cer- 
tainly raise in the minds of the Congress and the highway user groups 
the question of charging this cost to national defense budgets or other- 
wise from general appropriations; and he also pointed out that 
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numerous individual Congressmen raised the issue during recent 
hearings on the increased motor-fuel tax. ‘ 

In that letter, Mr. Mueller also asked Mr. McElroy for his advice 
on both the policy and budgetary points of view. Also included in 
that letter, of course, was the letter from Mr. Tallamy, Highway 
Administrator, to the Secretary of Commerce, dated October 27, in 
_— ol Tallamy had recommended that the 17-foot clearance be 
adopted. 

Was this the first time, Mr. Secretary, that you had occasion to 
see General Besson’s letter ? 

Mr. McGutre. It was. 

Mr. May. Thereafter, on November 27, 1959, Mr. McElroy answered 
the Secretary of Commerce. Are you familiar with that letter? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. It ulaie be helpful with respect to these 
various areas we are covering in our office—transportation, which also 
includes railroads, shipping, MATS, and so forth—we have communi- 
cations, petroleum, supply management, overall requirements, pro- 
curement, smal] business, and production. 

I think we cover about as wide a field in this respect a cross section, 
as any office we have in the Department of Defense. We have people 
whom we believe to be very capable people heading up these respective 
areas, and therefore we operate and I think we should, that unless 
they foresee a problem, that we must give them latitude to move in 
order to get some things done. 

Mr. May. So we understand, Mr. Secretary, this matter was one of 
just very many matters being handled by your office ? 

Mr. MoGutre. Including the MATS report. 

Mr. May. In Mr. McElroy’s letter to Secretary of Commerce, he 
points out that a thorough study of the need for increasing vertical 
clearances on the Interstate System will be conducted. 

It was felt at that time that the matter was to be referred to you? 

Mr. MoGoutre. Correct. 

Mr. May. We have a copy, Mr. Secretary, of the memorandum 
addressed to you from General Randall. Do you have a copy 
available? 

Mr. MoGutre. Yes, sir; I have one in front of me. I think, Mr. 
Counsel, we gave you most of this information and have tried to be 
very cooperative with you to save time to give you any of the corre- 
spondence on this. This is not a classified matter. 

Mr. May. Certainly most cooperative, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Scuerer. The next time, will you send the minority copies, too? 
We would appreciate it. 

Mr. McGutre. I just assumed, sir, that the counsel was working for 
the committee in this respect. 

Mr. May. Mr. Secretary, would you read this memorandum re- 
te by you from Brigadier General Randall dated November 18, 
1959 

Mr. McGutre. It is as follows: 

Secretary McElroy has seen the attached letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce dated November 12 regarding the request of the Army Transportation 
Corps to increase the standards for vertical clearances for overpasses. 


Mr. McElroy questions why this proposal should have been made without 
being reviewed at higher levels in the Department of Defense. He feels further 
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that this requirement could be eliminated by conversation with the military 
departments, particularly the Air Force. 

Mr. McElroy asked that you personally interest yourself in this problem and 
participate in a prompt draft reply for his signature to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Mr. May. I notice that General Randall states in that memorandum, 
first, that Mr. McElroy questions why this proposal should have been 
made without being reviewed at higher levels in the Department of 
Defense. 

When Mr. Chacey did contact the various people that we previously 
— within your office, he did carry out that function, did he 
not 

Mr. McGumre. Yes, sir; I think Mr. McElroy’s query was directed 
in the fact that he was not aware that the Department of the Army 
in matters such as this had been made the executive agency of this 
matter. Or at least that was what General Randall told me in re- 
spect to this. He was not challenging necessarily this act but he was 
curious as to how they were the ones who transmitted this information 
for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. May. Now in the next sentence General Randall in speaking of 
Mr. McElroy, and I quote: 

He feels further that this requirement could be eliminated by conversation 
with the military departments, particularly the Air Force. 

Did you have any conversation with Secretary McElroy regarding 
this matter ? 

Mr. McGurre. Not that I can recall. I knew, obviously from talk- 
ing witl General Randall, that Mr. McElroy did not know the back- 

ound of the situation and I did not take the sentence, if you are 
implying that, to mean, a requirement on me to eliminate this require- 
ment. 

What Mr. McElroy wants his people to do is to face up to these 
things squarely and to take a good hard look at them and give him 
their recommendations. 

Mr. May. Mr. Secretary, what is your interpretation of the sen- 
tence— 

He feels further that this requirement could be eliminated by conversation with 
the military departments, particularly the Air Force. 

Mr. McGuire. Well, I just feel that this was his quick reaction with- 
out knowledge of the facts, but nevertheless, not one that his feelin, 
was concrete, after the reviews, that he would not be willing to loo 
at the results of the review—he was not directing, in other words, for 
me to take a position. 

Mr. Wricut (presiding). Mr. Secretary, did you interpret this 
statement as meaning that Secretary McElroy felt that the entire 
requirement of raising the standards at all could be “eliminated by 
conversation” ? 

Mr. McGourirez. Candidly, Mr. Wright, I did not pay much attention 
to this sentence as such, because further on, he asks that personally I 
interest myself in this problem and get to the bottom of it and find out 
what the right position—if our position was right. 

I got this from talking with General Randall. You must bear in 
mind that this is a draft where General Randall is interpreting what 
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he felt that Mr. McElroy wanted done, or let us say, how he felt about 
the matter. 

Mr. Wricut. This referred to the 17-foot clearance requirement? 

Mr. McGuire. At that time the clearance recommendations, Mr. 
Wright, was at 17 feet. 

Mr. Wrieut. Thank you. 

Mr. McGuire. I did not take this as direction that I do one thing 
or other except examine it and come up with my best judgment on 
the problem. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. May ? 

Mr. May. When this matter was referred to Secretary McElroy, 
there was also submitted to him a copy of General Besson’s letter 
directed to the Bureau of Public Roads officially requesting 17 feet 
and setting forth in detail the reasons for that request. 

In addition to that, the Secretary was furnished Mr. Tallamy’s 
letter recommending that the standard be adopted. We have heard, 
Mr. Secretary, that eventually the requested 17-foot standard was 
changed and a recommendation made for 16 feet. 

Mr. McGuire. I think I sent a copy to you of my letter to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce setting forth this. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; and I believe we have already introduced it in 
evidence. Did you in that letter recommend 16 feet? 

Mr. McGuire. We did. 

Mr. May. Could you explain to the committee how and why the 
decision was made to reduce the standard from the requested 17 feet 
to a new standard of 16 feet? 

Mr. McGurre. Certainly. I discussed this matter with representa- 
tives of the Air Force, representatives of the Army, and representa- 
tives from my own office. I also discussed this matter with Dr. York 
and General Schriever. This was in respect to the future possibilities 
of the missile program. Looking at it from where I sit, I am not 
a missile expert and I had to go to these gentlemen for it. 

When you talk to people who are not experts, they have all ideas 
of where missiles are going and I just wanted at least to have that 
competency behind me in any decision I might make in the matter. 

In reviewing this with the military services, it became, from my 
point of view at any rate, evident that we did have a requirement 
which would give us greater flexibility at 16 feet and, as you went 
out toward 17 feet, this was not as valid in my judgment. 

I think that Dr. York and General Schriever expressing this mat- 
ter, both pointed out, and I think they are right, how high is high, 
if you want to put it that way. Where do you stop for a reasonable 
level on this thing and it seemed to me that we had a reasonable 
need in the 16-foot area; beyond that, someone began to question us 
rather seriously. 

Now, I asked the military departments, having come to that gen- 
eral conclusion, whether they saw any problems in this respect and 
General Besson informed me that he concurred in that clearance. I 
think he so testified, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. May. As General Besson pointed out in his letter to Mr. Tall- 
amy, of October 1, a detailed study had been made of this problem, it 
bad been thoroughly coordinated and it was the official position of 
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the Department of Defense that 17 feet was needed. Was General 
Besson in error in his October 1 letter? 

Mr. McGuire. No, I do not think he was in error. I think that 
in his judgment, he was probably putting in a little more of a safety 
factor than I felt necessary in the area. 

Mr. May. On what did you base your decision, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McGuire. I thought I just explained it to you. 

Mr. May. On that particular point ? 

Mr. McGuire. I asked them if they could live with it, and they 
said, Yes. There is a saying, of course, that the military would like 
to have everything—so would I in many aspects, too—and I felt 
that we had probably gotten this down to a fairly firm basis of the 
necessary height in this matter. 

Mr. Wrieur. Mr. Secretary, without belaboring the point, the mili- 
tary wanted 17 feet. 

Mr. McGuire. They had come up, Mr. Wright, with an agreed on 
position of 17 feet. I think the Air Force in the course of this, had 
come up with a position of 16 feet and there were some who wanted 
a 17-foot, and they were willing to go along with that. I believe 
the Navy had a position that was practically negative in the subject, 
as I review the papers, so they were not alle a party to the determi- 
nation of it, they went along with what the agreed on position was. 

Mr. Wricurt. The request had been for 17 feet ? 

Mr. McGurre. The request ? 

Mr. Wricut. For the recommendations ? 

Mr. McGutre. For the recommendations. 

Mr. Wricur. They had been living with a 14-foot minimum stand- 
ard prior to that time ? 

r. McGuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Wriceut. So that a question as to whether they could live with 
16 feet would presuppose its own answer, would it not, sir? 

Mr. McGuire. No, I don’t think it does, Mr. Wright. We have, if 
you use this expression, lived with 14 feet, we have had a clearance 
of 14 feet and we have moved a number of things around the country 
and I have not heard so far that by some way, hook or crook, 
we have not been able to get these things there. 

There may be some inconvenience, but as I understand this sys- 
tem—and this is the position that the staffing people, who are much 
deeper in this than I was at that time prior to getting into it—that 
they point out the fact that if you develop this system, you create 
more of these problems that where you can do something today, you 
can’t do it in the future. 

So I don’t think it is quite the same thing. I think when I am 
talking to them in the terms of 16 feet, they are pretty well taking 
a very hard look at this thing en wine into the future on a reason- 
able basis of what they can get along with and in consideration of 
the requirements that we have known at this time. 

I think I might add this to you that—and I don’t know this is even 
pertinent to this, sir, I offer it only as an observation. 

As you know, the Minuteman, as Dr. York mentioned yesterday, 
has come into this program and I think the people in the missile 
business feel very strongly that the direction fundamentally of the 
missile operation is to a smaller capability of a missile. 
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To me, as a layman, and not a physicist or engineer, this is not 
surprising. The radio that I knew and was sold in the retail business 
in 1936, and through the forties, was a fairly large-size table model. 
Today we have some little small ones we can put in our pocket. We 
learn by science how to make these things more effective and smaller. 

Mr. Wricut. The principal advantage of the Minuteman is its 
high degree of mobility, isn’t it? 

Mr. McGuire. I think this is one point that is stressed with the 
Minuteman. The Minuteman will be used in, I guess you would call 
it site locations, and also there is a plan to have it on railroad trains, 
as you know. 

Mr. Wricut. Some discussion was had a few days ago, I believe, 
with Mr. Alex Whilldin, Department of the Army, concerning an 
instance which reportedly occurred during the Korean war in which 
some 50 tanks were dismantled, transported to the west coast, and 
then shipped in that dismantled state to Korea, and which reported] 
ene Over capable of being placed into action. Are you familiar with 
that ? 

Mr. McGuire. No, I am not, but I think General Besson might be. 
Are you familiar with it, General ? 

General Bresson. I would like to address myself to that, Mr. Chair- 
man. The question of the 50 tanks was introduced into the testimony 
actually by the counsel. Subsequently: 

Mr. Woinesrs General Besson, the question of 50 tanks, I believe, 
was introduced in the testimony by myself, as a question directed to 
Mr. Alex Whilldin. 

General Brsson. I don’t like to quarrel with the chairman, but I 
believe that the question was posed to Mr. Chacey by the counsel 

reviously to that. I think the record will show that, sir, because 
read it. 

Mr. May. I think once again Congressman Wright asked the ques- 
tion. 

General Brsson. To Mr. Chacey, who did not know anything about 
it. At any rate, this was the first time I had ever heard of this ques- 
tion. I have turned the Department of Army upside down to t 
to find out any verification of this fact. I have been unable to find it 
anyplace—we have made telephone calls all over the country to people 
who were in Korea. I have been unable to find any instance where 
anybody could substantiate this statement which Mr. Whilldin in his 
testimony stated he had heard of by hearsay. I have questioned Mr. 
Whilldin, too, on this question and have asked him to try to develop 
x ter factual with respect to this and he was unable to do so. 

r. Scuerer. You telephoned all around the country and turned 
the Army inside out ? 

General Brsson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. We could have raised a lot of structures with that 
money. 

General Bresson. This is a very serious allegation, sir, and I had 
previously stated to my knowledge we had never failed to move any- 
thing on time to meet military requirements so I felt that this was a 
serious challenge to my statement, and I wanted to exhaust eve 

ossibility of finding out whether there was any basis that I could 

d in fact for it. 
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Mr. Wricut. General Besson, it was not intended on my part as 
a challenge to your statement, nor as a challenge to the Army’s 
ability, but rather as a question in an effort to get the truth regarding 
a rumor or report that had come to me. 

It is not the disposition of this committee, certainly, to let stand 
in an indefinite state an unsupported allegation, and on a matter of 
this importance, I think we should have the truth about it. If it 
is not true, I think we should conclude that it is not true. On the 
other hand, if there is some such incident that has occurred in the past, 
I think the truth should be known. 

General Bresson. Certainly, the truth should be borne out and I 
appreciate your point of view, but I can tell you I have honestly 
searched for anyone who was associated and should know and I could 
contact in the United States to find out whether it is true, at least 50 
people who should have been knowledgeable about such an occur- 
neue mare been questioned and I can’t believe in all honesty that that 

ened. 
r. Wricut. Were any of these persons familiar with the report 
which had been circulated ? 

General Bresson. Two people said they thought that they had seen 
a picture of a tank on a railroad car and from that I believe, an im- 
pression was gained that it might have been a transportation problem. 

In my own opinion, and looking through all the records, I believe 
that this had to do with the destruction of tanks in Korea which 
could not be evacuated to the rear at the time of our retreat in Korea 
and it was not a question of transportation of the tank; it was lack 
of moving power at that time. 

Mr. Scuerer. Up to the Yalu River, they would not let you cross 
it, and there was not any vertical clearance to worry about there. 

Mr. Wricut. General Besson, Mr. Whilldin had indicated not that 
this was definitely true but that he had heard the report and related 
in some detail what he had heard. I am wondering if you questioned 
him as to the source of his information ? 

General Bresson. I questioned him in great detail and I particularly 
“eee him to do nothing except spend his time to try to find some 
substance for that hearsay report that he had. He was unable to do 
SO, sir. 

Mr. Wrieut. I am going to ask, if there is no objection, unanimous 
consent that testimony in the body of this hearing relating to that 
matter, including the point at which I raised the question, be stricken 
from this record. | 

Mr. Scuenrer. I object. I think we should let it in. 

Mr. Wricut. Objection is heard. It will remain in the record 
and, if there are any who know the source of this rumor, I think it 
is well that we track down those who tell stories of this kind and 
bring them before this committee; for the most effective way to 
clarify unsupported charges is to get the whole truth out in the 
open and to let those who invent rumors know that it will come 
back to them. At this point, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wricut. Back on the record. Thank you for your fore- 
bearance with this interlude, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. May? 
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Mr. May. Mr. Secretary, when this restudy was assigned to you, 
did you meet with General Besson and Mr. Chacey regarding the 
matter ? 

Mr. McGuire. I did. 

Mr. May. What did you instruct them to do at that time? 

Mr. McGutre. I asked them to go back and reevaluate this matter 
and bring all the data together that they could on the subject. I 
asked them to get me various costs that were involved in this matter. 
I particularly asked the Air Force to evaluate this point of view 
and to get specific data on the sizes of some of these missiles we were 
talking about. 

Mr. May. That was consistent with the instructions you had re- 
ceived earlier from General Randall? May we make that November 
18 letter from General Randall exhibit 52, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wricut. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 52” and follows:) 


52 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., November 18, 1959. 
Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense McGuire. 

Secretary McElroy has seen the attached letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce dated November 12 regarding the request of the Army Transportation 
Corps to increase the standards for vertical clearances for overpasses. 

Mr. McElroy questions why this proposal should have been made without 
being reviewed at higher levels in the Department of Defense. He feels further 
that this requirement could be eliminated by conversation with the military 
departments, particularly the Air Force. 


Mr. McElroy asked that you personally interest yourself in this problem and 


participate in a prompt draft reply for his signature to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


C. A. RANDALL, 
Brigadier General, USMC (Retired), 
Military Assistant. 

Mr. May. We have had some testimony, Mr. Secretary, that two 
draft letters were prepared thereafter. Mr. Chacey collaborated in 
those draft letters. We have had testimony that related to 16 feet, 
and there was one related to 17 feet. There was a draft letter pre- 
pared, evidently for the Secretary of Commerce, and it requested a 
minimum vertical clearance standard of 17 feet and set forth the 
reason therefor. Was this draft letter prepared upon your in- 
structions ? 

Mr. McGuire. No, sir. 

Mr. May. Do you know? 

Mr. McGuire. I think it was an endeavor on the part of my staff 
to formalize the situation as they saw it. I think there was some 
anticipation on their part that they didn’t know what I was going 
to do and that I was going to make my own decisions and not neces- 
sarily take theirs, 

Mr. May. So they drew up one letter justifying 17 feet, and another 
draft letter justifying 16 feet ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a draft dated De- 
cember 14, 1959, exhibit 53. 

Mr. Wricur. Without objection, so ordered. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


Exureir 53 
DECEMBER 14, 1959. 
The Honorable the SecreTary or COMMERCE. 
DEAR MR&. SECRETARY: Reference is made to your letter of November 12, 1959, 


and Secretary McElroy's interim reply of November 27, 1959, concerning Major 


General Besson’s recommendation of October 1, 1959, that a minimum vertical 


Clearance standard of 17 feet be adopted for the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. 

In accordance with procedures in effect since shortly after World War II, 
General Besson is responsible for advising the administrative head of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads of the foreseen public highway needs of national defense 
once such needs have been coordinated within the Department of Defense. 
Consequently,, General Besson’s letter represented the official position of the 
Department of Defense. 

The interest of the Department of Defense is entirely defense related. How- 
ever, 1 am greatly concerned about the implication in your letter that the 
increased clearance has no potential value to the civilian economy. Actually, 
highway movements of military cargo directly benefit the civilian economy 
and the highway trust funds since, pursuant to national transportation policy, 
most such movements are made by commercial carriers paying highway user 
taxes. Further, commercial cargo capabilities should be significantly increased 
and traffic flow facilitated as a result of the increased clearance. 

In response to an inquiry from the Public Works Committee of the House of 
Representatives as to which features of the Interstate System are chargeable 
to national defense, the American Association of State Highway Officials stated 
recently that the clearances of 17 feet might be justified from the viewpoint of 
the civilian economy. This statement concluded that ‘“* * * we are unable to 
point definitely, at this time, to any sizable costs in building the Interstate System 
of Highways that are chargeable directly and solely to national defense.” It is 
also significant that most of the States are already providing a vertical clearance 
of 15 to 16 feet to meet the needs of highway users. 

In view of the above, I believe it is unwise to attempt to separate funding 
responsibility for such needs as the recommended 17-foot vertical clearance for 
highway transportation and the minimum 22-foot vertical clearance being pro- 
vided for railroad transportation. Accordingly, I find no justification for consid- 
ering any change in the established budgetary responsibility for Federal-aid 
highways. 

I realize the increase in cost, though small in comparison with the total cost 
of the system, presents serious problems. However, considering the importance 
and long life expectancy of the system, I believe it to be in the public interest to 
insure an adequate standard for a feature of the system as critical to trans- 
portation as is the vertical clearance. If sufficient funds cannot be allocated to 
the construction of the system to the high uniform standards planned, I suggest 
that the more important routes be given first priority for completion within the 
1972 time frame, leaving the remaining routes to be completed as rapidly as 
financing permits. 

I wish to assure you of the continued cooperation of the Department of Defense, 
and I hope the views expressed above will assist you in reaching a favorable 
decision. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. May. That draft letter suggests a 17-foot standard. 

You eventually received a letter from the Air Force dated December 
7,1959. Doyou recall that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McGuire. Iam not sure. I presume we did, if you have a co 
of it. Are you referring to the one from Hedlund, where he spelled 
out the ones about the various items for the Arnold Laboratory and 
so forth? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. McGourre. Yes. 


aversive 


or 
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Mr. May. We have read the entire letter into the hearings previously 
and it has been made an exhibit, No. 39. We might make mention of 
the last paragraph, the letter from Colonel Hedlund representing the 


Chief of Staff of the Air Force. He says: 


In view of the foregoing, a clearance criteria of 16 feet appears justified. 
Yo provide a factor for growth and allow for flexibility of future weapons systems, 
the Air Force concurs that a clearance of 17 feet as recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Army is desirable. However, should the cost of providing increased 
clearance be too great, the Air Force may be forced to accept any transportability 
risk inherent in the lower height. 

Mr. Secretary, does it appear that the Air Force Chief of Staff is 
willing to accept 16 feet as a figure that he can live with, but would 
desire more the 17-foot clearance and, if forced to take 16 feet, he will 
have to accept any transportability risk ? 

Mr, McGuire, [think we ought to read the first part of this to get 
this in context. The first part says, “In view of the foregoing,” re- 
ferring to paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, “a clearance criteria of 16 feet ap- 
pears justified.” 

Now, you could go on up and say 17 would be desirable, 18 is more 
desirable, 19 is more desirable, 20 is more desirable. But there is a 
reasonable limit involved in this matter and this was my problem 
to determine what was the reasonable area. 

Mr. May. So it is the judgment of the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force that 17 feet would be more desirable and would allow some lee- 
way for future developments ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, and I think possibly, if you asked him if 18 
feet or 19 feet or 20 feet would be more desirable, he would give you 
the same answer. 

Mr. May. But he expressed his desire for 17 ? 

Mr. McGuire. We had under discussion 17 or 16, if you will. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Secretary, in other words, you understood it, 
as was testified here previously, that the Air Force can only justify 
16 feet, based upon present material and contemplated future develop- 
ment of material i which they had present knowledge, but as a 
possible safety factor, or escape valve, or whatever you want to call 
it, the one additional foot yas = give them that much more assurance. 
Isn’t that the way you understood the letter ? 

Mr. McGutre. Correct, but, also, I had to go back to a letter that 
was written, I guess really the same letter we are talking about, but it 
was my feeling in examining the past history of this thing, that the 
Air Force originally if someone said 16 feet, it would have been sat- 
isfied. Somebody came up with 17 and of course they were satisfied 
with 17. They were satisfied with 16. 

Mr. Cramer. As they would have been satisfied with 18, 19, or 202 

Mr. McGuire. Now, I might add further, and this is not incon- 
sistent with staff approach in the building, after receiving these letters 
I talked to General Schriever in that matter because there had been a 
lot of conversation concerning missiles in this field. 

I think it was probably wrong to get involved on a specific point 
here. There are other areas as we all know on outsized movements 
and General Schriever agreed with my conclusions and had knowledge 
of this letter here, so I don’t take it in the context of overruling the 


Air Force by any manner of means or disagreeing with the Chief of 
Staff there. 
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Mr. Cramer. I want to say to you, Mr. Secretary, that I wish that 
the majority members of the committee, other than the acting chair- 
man, were presnh to hear your explanation on what ‘ea based your 
judgment, because that seems to me to be the key to this whole ques- 
tion and I think it is unfortunate that only the acting chairman on 
the majority side is present to hear what you based your judgment 
on, Mr. Secretary, and as even the witnesses almost unanimously to 
date have said, it was a question of judgment, and you are now ex- 
plaining to this committee the crux of the question, as I see it, on 
what did you base your judgment and was it a sound decision. 

Mr. McGumee. I would like to go a little further than that. I had 
to get all of the facts in this matter and I can talk to a lot of people 
in the Air Force concerning the future of missiles or a lot of people 
in the Army, Navy or in the Department of Defense. 

There are really only two recognized people that I would take in 
this respect, who are working closely in this field and they would be 
the people in the missile development field. 

They ought to know what is coming over the hill in this exercise. 
And T felt that candidly I didn’t have that competency to interject 
that and use judgment of my own in that field. So I sought the 
advice of Dr. York and of General Schriever in this respect. 

I didn’t think it necessary to seek the advice of General Medaris 
or his successor, I believe someone else wase there at that point, be- 
cause I took his letter in reply to General Besson to be negative in 
this respect. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes, Mr. Baldwin. At this point, Mr. Baldwin, may 
I interject this comment that while certain members of the subcom- 
mittee are not present right now, there have been throughout the 
hearings necessary absences on the part of various members of the 
subcommittee and this is to be regretted, I think. I was absent for 
a time yesterday. 

I am seeking the transcript in order to read it and I think there 
will be interest on the part of both sides of the committee in reading, 
not only this testimony, but all of the testimony which has preceded 
it. I want to announce to the members of the committee that this 
testimony will be made available to all members of the committee. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t criticizing any member for 
not being present, but I was just observing, as a courtesy to the Secre- 
tary, that I felt it was unfortunate that more members were not 
present to hear this crux of the whole question and be able to ask him 
questions. If they have any doubt about how he exercised his judg- 
ment, they would have an opportunity to clarify the matter in their 
own minds. That isthe only reason I mention it. 

Mr. Briarnix. Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Batpwin. I would like to state to Mr. McGuire that the state- 
ment he made about the position of the Air Force is fully confirmed 
by testimony that we had 2 or 3 days ago in the hearing when Mr. 

hacey stated when each one of the Departments were asked for the 
clearance they could live with or that they would require, that the 
notice that they got back from the Navy was the 14-foot level was 
adequate ; and Siem the Air Force that the 16-foot level was adequate, 
‘so my conclusion is exactly in accordance with the testimony in the 
reco 
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Mr. Scuwencet. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrieut. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scuwencet. I would like to ask Mr. McGuire if you were 
ever required by anybody to go to the Budget Bureau with this 
question ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. In order to make my decision ? 

Mr. ScuweEnceu. Yes. 

Mr. McGuire. No. I was asked to give my decision on this matter. 
I didn’t check with the Budget Bureau in this exercise. 

Mr. Wricur. May I rephrase this question so that we can absolutely 
be clear about it, Mr. Secretary. Are you saying that the Budget Bu- 
reau was not at any time consulted in arriving at the decision which 
finally prevailed ? 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Wright, to my recollection, they were not. 

Mr. Wrieur. Thank you. Mr. Schwengel ? 

Mr. Scuwence.t. That was going to be my next question, if they 
referred to counsel with any respect in regard to this matter. You 
just now answered my question they have not been consulted, to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. McGoutre. That is right. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Mr. Secretary, you relied most thorohgihy then on the 
views of Dr. York and General Schriever, is that true ? 

Mr. McGuire. From the point of view of trying to determine their 
opinion as to the future size possibilities of missiles. 

Mr. May. Dr. York testified before this committee yesterday, and 
I realize that it doesn’t do to take things out of context and there was 
other testimony by Dr. York, but I would like to point out what he 
did have to say on one particular point. 

He did say— 

If the designers had a larger—had larger road clearances available this re- 
moves one of the constraints that they have to work under and it makes the 
design job easier. There is no telling what—there is no telling in what kind of 
equipment this might show up in the future. It might be a missile or it might 
be something we have not thought about at all, where a better job could be done 


if you could make it bigger. Removing design constraints always makes the 
designer’s job easier, and vertical height is one design constraint. 


Later Dr. York said— 


I would like to say I do concur with the Deputy Secretary of Defense’s 
statement that 16 feet looks like a good number, considering everything. From 
a research and engineering point of view, the higher the better. 


Then I asked— 
So, 17 feet proposed last October would look even better to you? 
Dr. York said, 


Yes. From a development point of view, the higher the better, and 17 is higher 
than 16. But that is just one of the many possible points of view here. I 
would not recommend 17 feet, or any other number solely because of the 
development problem. 

It seems that——— 

Mr. McGutre. Are you expecting me to answer? 

Mr. May. Iam just pointing that out. 

_ Mr. McGutre. I would like to comment as long as you have inter- 
jected this point. It seems to me Dr. York snatertil his own state- 
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ment. He said he would not recommend 17 feet in spite of all he 
said. 

Mr. May. What Dr. York said to the committee was that, of course, 
17 feet would be better than 16 feet from a designer’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Chairman, General Schriever said here yesterday 
afternoon—it is in the testimony—that the tendency was toward 
smaller missiles and your man, Chacey, he testified the same earlier 
in the week, that the tendency was toward smaller missiles. They 

et smaller before they get larger. He didn’t mention what General 
Schriever said. 

Mr. McGuire. I hope some of them say they are going to get 
cheaper, too. 

Mr. May. Speaking of General Schriever, who testified here yes- 
terday, I might use the transcript in pointing out this portion of the 
testimony. I said to General Schriever: “If we were looking simply 
at the missile program, there would be no need to revise the standards 
upwards from 14 feet.” General Schriever said, “That is right. I 
agree.” Pardon me, Mr. Scherer said, “That is right. I agree.” 
General Schriever said, “That is right.” 

I said, “So if the need exists, it exists for some other reason other 
than the missile program?” General Schriever said, “I think that 
isa fair statement.” 

What General Schriever testified to yesterday was that if you 
simply had the missile program to consider at this time, there would 
be no need to raise any structure throughout this country to a higher 
vertical clearance than 14 feet. So he said, “Therefore, if the need 
exists to raise the structures at all, it exists for some other reason.” 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me just a minute. He pointed out the other 
reasons were outside his field. 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. McGuire. I tried to point out, Mr. Counsel, earlier, that I 
think the missile thing as an example got into the illustration in this 
area, but I would also point out that the letter that the Air Force sent 
down, that you referred earlier, mentioned many of these outsized 
pieces and I presume we will have outsized pieces, I don’t know, they 
could go 25, 30, 50 feet in this business. But they had a schedule in 
there, there is a reasonableness, there is a positiveness about these 
pieces that they are not missiles, that is the point you are making. 

Mr. May. Yes. General Pachler of Operations testified yesterday 
that a vertical clearance was needed to take care of equipment whic 
he needed and he was not at that time including missiles. And Gen- 
eral Schriever and Dr. York testified that if the structures must be in- 
creased beyond 14 feet, to take care of these other items, items other 
than missiles, then when you are increasing the structures, the higher 
you make them, the more desirable it would be for designers of the 
future missiles systems. 

_ Mr. McGuire. We have some problems, I am sure, in radar dishes. 
This is one of the types of things we have to transport around, but 
in talking with the various people in the engineering group in this 
matter, I think they all agreed that this type of a piece of equipment 
is susceptible to being so designed it can be transported broken down, 
just. as you transport a television mast. You don’t transport a televi- 
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sion mast over 100 feet long. You transport it in sections and weld 
it together or put it together and erect it. 

I think this is the case in point; we are doing this with many of our 
antennas right now. 

Mr. Cramer. You cite that as an example of a specific where you 
were advised that there might be some exceptions to the 16-foot mini- 
mum. So far as you are concerned, I assume you went into those that 
were brought to your attention and, as you did, in this instance, to see 
what the result would be as a basis of making your decision, did you 
not ? 

Mr. McGuire. I tried to, yes. 

Mr. Cramer. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chacey testified to the effect 
that of 1,015 items that would be affected by a 14-foot minimum, there 
were only 31 of them that would be affected by a 16-foot minimum 
and they couldn’t testify as to what portion of those 31 items would be 
affected by a 16 as compared to a 17-foot minimum. So I assume you 
went into those questions in making your decision 4 

Mr. McGuire. Wedid. Discussions with the staff people. 

Mr. Wrieut. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wrieut. Mr. Secretary, I believe you stated earlier that you 
first became aware of this vertical clearance problem sometime in 
October of 1959. Is that correct? 

Mr. McGuire. Well, I think actually I said that I became aware of 
this problem as a problem when I receive Colonel Randall’s 
memorandum. 

Mr. Wrigut. November of 1959. Apparently at that time you had 
not been aware of the existence within the Department of the Army 
of the paper referred to by Mr. Whilldin in which the question of 
standards for military purposes on the highway system was raised 
asearly as 1955. You were not at that time personally aware of that? 

Mr. McGuirge. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Wricurt. At that time you were not aware either of the letter 
which had been written by General Yount, January of 1957, in which 
he raised a question at that time ? 

Mr. McGuire. No. I think if I had been aware of it in January 
1957, candidly, I probably wouldn’t even have understood the import. 
I had just been sworn into office and I was trying to find out what it 
was all about. 

Mr. Wrieurt. So the vertical clearance problem as such did not come 
to your personal attention until November 1959 ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Wricur. Upon your receipt of the letter from General Randall 
in which he attempted to convey to you the wishes of Secretary 
McElroy ? 

McGutre. Yes. 

Mr. Wricut. Subsequent to that, and prior to your announcement of 
the 16-foot decision, didn’t you have a conversation with Secretary 
McElroy concerning this problem ? 

Mr. McGutre. Mr. Wright, I can’t answer that point. As you 
know, Neil was leaving about that time, so I won’t say “Yes” or “No” 
to that from the point of saying that I may have been handling this 
thing and I thought we were coming along on it. But, going to him 
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and asking him what he wanted me to do on it, I had no such con- 
versation. 

Mr. Wricut. Did you have any conversations along that line with 
General Randall, enough to ascertain what they expected you to do? 

Mr. McGuire. I wouldn’t expect General Randall to give me that 
kind of an instruction. I haven’t had any such as that yet. 

Mr. Wrieut. You assumed it was your responsibility and that it 
had been placed wholly in your lap by the receipt of this letter, and 
you proceeded to solve it as best as you could 4 

Mr. McGuire. Right. 

Mr. Wrieurt. In arriving at your decision, which finally was an- 
nounced I believe in January of this year, you have testified -—— 

Mr. McGuire. I don’t know what you mean by “announced,” Mr. 
Congressman. I sent a copy of my letter to Mr. May, because I told 
him that I would be glad to give him all of the action on this thing 
and try to be helpful. I suppose this is an announcement. 

Mr. Wrieur. Right. Therefore, between the dates of November 
18 and December 21, a period of about a month, you resolved this ques- 
tion to your own satisfaction ? 

Mr. McGuire. Well, you went off the record. I would like to go 
off the record, if I may, with your permission. 

Mr. Wrient. Surely. 

Mr. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wricut. During this time you consulted General Schriever 
and Dr. York and I believe you have testified, primarily with regard 
to missiles. Did you ~ 40H this essentially as a problem of transport- 
ing missiles at that time ? 

r. McGutre. No. I became aware that, to consider this as a prob- 
lem of transporting missiles, was only one facet of this business. 
There are many facets involved in this business. 

Mr. Wricur. So you consulted with other members and repre- 
sentatives of the Department of the Army, and in regard to their 
other oversized commodities that might need transportation as well? 

Mr. McGuire. I talked with General Besson in this matter, whom 
I considered to be very well informed in this field. 

Mr. Wrieur. If I might just pursue this a minute, Mr. Chairman, 
were you aware at that time of the standards that had been written 
into the 1956 Highway Act which placed upon the Bureau of Public 
Roads the responsibility of consulting with the Department of De- 
fense to ascertain standards adequate For the anticipated need for the 
year 1975? Were you aware of this? 

Mr. McGurre. I am not an expert in the technology of the law, Mr. 
Congressman. I don’t mean to evade your question, but I would like 
to put it in context. I did my best to acquaint myself with the back- 

und of this thing as far as I could. And it was my understanding 
that we had this law passed in 1956, that we had concurred or rather 
we had agreed that the position of 14 feet at that time was right. I 
think the records that I have been able to see bring that out. Now, 
a to when Chacey talked with Siegle, or something like that, I don’t 
now. 

Mr. Wricut. Are you certain that the Department of Defense was 

consulted in 1956 at the time of the establishment of those standards? 
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Mr. McGuire. No, Iam not. 
ome Wrieut. This was merely an impression with you that it had 
been 

Mr. McGuire. Well, all I know is that our people, the standard 
was told to me to be 14 feet, and our people told me they had agreed 
with this standard, which I think they did on—I am not sure of the 
date exactly. 

Mr. Scurrer. They did a year later, 1957 ? 

Mr. Wricur. A year following the adoption of the standard, I see. 
As a part of your decision that 16 feet would be the correct sup- 
portable minimum height, did you take into account the report that a 
number of States were already building at that standard and that 
therefore—— 

Mr. McGutre. Yes, sir; I did. I asked this question: What is the 
criteria, what is the pattern around the country? This seemed to me 
to be a pretty good business question to ask. 

Mr. Wricut. Did you gain the impression from that report that a 
number of the States were already building at 16 feet, and that, there- 
fore, this might be a pretty good level to arrive at without causing 
any more disruption than necessary ¢ 

tr. McGuire. It seemed to me from our point in defense, one of 
the things purely aside from what height this business was at, that 
we had a standard that was uniform and that we could meet. I must 
say that this was something that I gave consideration to. And my 
understanding was that a number of the States were at 16 feet and a 
number at 14 feet and in varying degrees in between there and vary- 
ng degrees down through the 14 feet. 

r Ween Based on this information and these discussions the 
decision to recommend 16 feet rather than 17 feet was yours? 

Mr. McGuire. Based on that information and the other information 
that we have been talking about in this respect. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Wricut. Would you refer to the fact sheet which was presented 
to you in relation to this question of the States building at 16-foot 
standards—on page 2 of that fact sheet, if you have it before you, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McGuire. Do you mind, just 1 minute. On page 2, did you 


say? 

Mr, Wricut. Page 2, figure 9, near the top of the page. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. You did receive this fact sheet and consider it in the 
decision ? 

Mr. McGutre. I asked the question before I got the fact sheet to 
pet these points out. It seemed to me one of the problems I had 

fore me in reevaluating this thing was to find out what was going on. 

Mr. Wricut. This is one of the bases upon which you tried to get 
all of the information consolidated ? 

Mr. McGuirz. Try to get a picture and using this as one of the 


ases. 
Mr. Wricut. Figure 9— 


Presently one-third of the States are providing vertical clearances on their 
portion of the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways at 16 feet 
or more and two-thirds are providing 15 feet or more. 


Did you rely upon that as authoritative? 
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Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. I asked where it came from and they told 
me from the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Wricur. No. 11—— 

Mr. McGuire. I might add this to that comment. I am not sure 
when I asked where this came from, but when you get into the busi- 
ness that I am in, every once in a while you begin to just challenge 
everything that is put in front of you and ask questions about it. 

Mr. Wrieut. Of course, and that is what we are in the process of 
doing here. 

Mr. McGuire. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Wricut. Figure 11 states the following conclusions: 

Nation System of Interstate and Defense Highway structures over railroads 
provide a vertical clearance of 22 feet, but lower old structures and limited 
horizontal clearances prohibited rail movement of many outsized items. 

Did you rely upon this—— 

Mr. McGuire. No, I did not. 

a. Wricut. You did not rely upon this conclusion as authorita- 
tive! 

Mr. McoGutre. I saw no reason, Mr. Wright, candidly. 

Mr. Wricut. You thought it had no direct bearing? 

Mr. McGurre. The military themselves in review of this point, had 
previously not raised this as a basic problem in the matter. It seems 
to me, if it had great merit in the area, they would have certainly 
taken this into consideration. 

Mr. Wricurt. But figure 9, regarding the States—— 

a vi ones. In other words, you thought it had no comparative 
values? 

Mr. McGourre. It may have had a comparative value, but I was 
pretty sure, as a relative weight factor in this problem, it did not have 
—_— importance in the past to become evident, so I did not challenge 
this point. 

Mr. Wricnt. Mr. Secretary, you have stated that you did rely upon 
this figure nine as authoritative and that it was one of the things to 
which you gave some weight in arriving at your decision. 

Mr. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Wricut. I don’t know how closely you may have followed the 
course of these hearings, but this gave you the impression, I suppose, 
that it gives me upon reading it but we have subsequently had testi- 
mony to the effect that this is somewhat inaccurate and that not one- 
third of the States are providing a vertical clearance of 16 feet and 
more, but something like six States only, and that it is not accurate 
either to infer that two-thirds of the States provide nothing less than 
15 feet. But that was the impression you gained from this, was it not? 

Mr. McGume. Correct. 

Mr. Barpwin. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Wricur. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Batpwiy. The point you are making, Mr. Wright, is when the 
later facts were known, even fewer States were requiring 16 feet clear- 
ance. That would just bring out that the decision was more liberal 
than that might have even indicated, in the sense that there were fewer 
States sae ene 16 feet when the facts brought it out than had been 
earlier indicated. 
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Mr. Wricut. I am not quite certain that I follow the reasoning of 
the gentleman. I am not certain that it is in point with what I was 
trying to develop, in any event. I am trying to determine the com- 
leteness and accuracy of the information upon which Secretary Me- 
uire based his decision. But I think that concludes my questions. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr, Secretary, your overriding consideration in re- 
viewing all these memorandums was how it affected defense, was it not ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. And Defense said that 16 feet was justified; 17 feet 
would be nice to have. Now, in making this decision, I assume you 
came to the conclusion that 16 feet would not in any way impair the 
defense of our Nation, missilewise or otherwise, did you not? Did 
you not have to come to that conclusion ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I certainly did, and I would be foolish if I hadn’t 
come to that conclusion. In other words, I could not have arrived 
where I did without that. 

Mr. Cramer. Wasn’t that the overriding consideration of all these 
other factors in the memorandums you got 4 

Mr. McGuire. It seems to me it would be. 

Mr. Cramer. Wasn’t it when you made your decision ? 

Mr. McGuire. I am trying to say I could not on the basis of de- 
fense make a decision which would be inconsistent with the basic prob- 
lem we have of supplying this capability, so I think I am answering 
your question; yes. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a question 
to the Secretary. 

Mr. Buatni«. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. ScuwENGEL. Mr. Secretary, assuming that this country should 
become a theater of military operations, which none of us wants to 
see, the movement of material would become a military operation en- 
tirely, would it not ? 

Mr. McGuire. Well, I would say yes and no to that. There are 
also certain problems with the civilian economy that we will be taking 
care of which also, although not my dsm ong do come into the 
defense facet of this country. 

Mr. Scuwence. That would have a direct bearing on defense ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwence. It would be total war as far as this country is 
concerned. Now, in many instances then, it would not adhere to high- 
ways in its movement, that is, move across the country and you have 
other plans in this regard under consideration by defense now ? 

Mr. McGuire. I am not quite sure I follow your question. Could I 
just rephrase it to be sure I have it correctly? Are you saying that, 

ides the road programs, we would have other means ? 

Mr. ScuweEncet. Other modes of transportation ? 

Mr. McGurre. I suspect we would have a lot of tanks going over 
cornfields if we ever got into that situation. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Further, many of the structures we are worried 
about might not be in being at all. 

Mr. McGuire. Certainly if this country is attacked, one of the things 
that an enemy seeks to do is not only to pinpoint the military opera- 
tions, but the capability not only of the military, but of the economy 
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to move around ; and to destroy this. In that process, I am very sure 
that we would have damage to buildings, bridges, roads, anything. 

Mr. Scuwenceu. Therefore, it is absolutely necessary that you make 
plans for other modes of transportation. 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwencen. To move materiel ? 

Mr. McGuire. We would have to make the best use of what we have 
left and, very candidly, I suspect if we had a very serious attack some 
of them wouldn’t be much to our liking, but this is how you have to 
fight a war. You don’t choose your battleground and don’t choose the 
conditions. You have to get in there and acclimate yourself to what 
you have and fight it. 

I think that is correct if you area general. I am not a general. 

Mr. May. Mr. Secretary, when did you forward your letter to the 
Secretary of Commerce recommending the 16-foot standard be 
adopted ? 

r. McGutre. [think you said it was on the 21st of December. 

Mr. May. Do you have the date there ? 

Mr. McGutre Yes, sir. December 21. 

Mr, May. When did you receive a reply to your inquiry to General 
Schriever ? 

Mr. MoGurre. I think you have a copy of the letter, Mr. Counsel. 
Could you help me with the date on it ? 

Mr. May. Yes; the copy have is dated December 23. 

Mr. McGuire. He had talked to me on the phone and he had given 
me his position before I released it, and I was leaving town oe was 
very anxious to fulfill my understanding with you and to get this 
matter over to you. 

Mr. May, Did he concur on the telephone in your proposal to re- 
quest a 16-foot vertical clearance? eA 

Mr. MoGuire. Let me just get the letter out and I will give you 
the context of that, if I may. I think the last paragraph of his letter 
says: 

Therefore, as I indicated to you by phone, I concur in the conclusions and 
recommendations in your proposed letter to the Secretary of Commerce. 


I had sent this matter to him to review. It was a matter I would 
hope I would not be criticized for trying to speed up this thing rather 


than waiting for a formal document to arrive, to discuss it with him 
as to what his position was. 

Mr. May. Also, General Schriever in his reply pointed out, and he 
adds another sentence and says, 
I agree with the Director of Transportation, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, that 
we should provide a growth factor to accommodate future weapons systems. 

Mr. McGuire. The only thing I can say to that, Mr. Counsel, is he 
said he concurred with my conclusions and recommendations. He also 
says he agreed with the other fellow and says he would like a little 
higher safety factor. 

. May. As did Dr. York. They concurred in 16, but thought 

that 17 feet would be better. 

Mr. McGuire. Somebody has to make some decision here someplace 
and not keep climbing up the line. That is the position I am in. 


t 
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Mr. Jones. You had a recommendation also from General Medaris 
that was furnished to the committee with regard to the misile program 
that he could get by with 14 feet, or 1414 feet. 

Mr. McGuire. I had the complication of General Medaris in this 
matter, that he was not dealing with the other type of missiles. 

Mr. Jones. I understand. 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct. I think I mentioned that before. 

Mr. May. The fact sheet prepared by Mr. Chacey on page 3, on 
policy, paragraph 2, says: 

Considering the life expectancy of the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways extends through the next half century, it would be wise to 
provide a 17-foot clearance against future defense needs, particularly when we 
are already able to demonstrate a need for 16 feet and when over two-thirds 
of the States are already providing 15 feet or more based primarily on needs 
of the civil economy. 


So once again General Besson has su pried that it would be wise 
to provide 17 feet to take care of possible future defense needs. 

Mr. McGutre. Well, whether this was General Besson’s opinion, or 
Chacey’s opinion, I don’t know. It was an opinion on this matter, very 
obviously. I would point out to you, having had this fact sheet and 
having had a lot of discussions on this matter, I asked General Besson 
about 16 feet, and his reaction on this was that they could live with 
this satisfactorily. 

Mr. May. We have had testimony that Major General Pachler, 
Director of Operations, on December 15, 1959, in relation to this prob- 


lem stated in his letter as follows, and I quote: 


This Office holds to the view that a 17-foot minimum clearance standard for 
the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways would be desirable 
in order to provide a reasonable leeway for future requirements and to insure 
unrestricted movements of military hardware over the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways in the event of national emergency. 


He goes on to say, and I quote: 


The 17-foot standard provides a 1-foot safety or growth factor over and above 
the presently known requirements of the service. In view of the overall growth 


of the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, with the projectsd 
life of 50 to 75 years, all things being equal it appears inappropriate to con- 


sider only presently foreseen requirements in establishing standards for its de- 
sign. However, this 1-foot growth factor could be sacrificed, if necessary, for 
economy reasons without impairing the movement of the equipment presently in 
the hands of the service. 

So, thus far we have heard that the Air Force concurred in 16 feet, 
but said that if they did not get 17 feet, they would have to accept the 
risk involved. We have heard that the Army holds to 17 feet, but 
they say that 1-foot growth factor could be sacrificed for econom 
reasons. The fact sheet prepared by Mr. Chacey points out that 1 
feet would allow a growth factor. 

General Schriever indicated that 17 feet would provide a little 
more leeway for the designers, as did Dr. York. 

Mr. Secretary, did you arrive at your conclusion to recommend 16 
feet due to the lesser cost that 16 feet would incur ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. Not entirely; no; it had a consideration. Any one 
of the taxpayers looking at these situations must recognize that there 
is a cost involved here. I happen to be a taxpayer, too, although I get 
some income from the Government. 
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Mr. Cramer. He already stated the overriding consideration in the 
whole matter was the defense of the country. 

Mr. May. Yes. We have just heard from the various branches of 
the military, and their opinions and judgments in the matter. 

Mr. McGurre. If I could mention this, Mr. Counsel, it seems to me 
that in summation of these points, that from my point of view and in 
= judgment the foot between 16 and 17 was a matter of relativit 
of desire—what they would like to have—but that they pretty well 
convinced me, at any rate, so I felt in my judgment that 16 feet would 
adequately serve their purpose on it. Now I can take a position also, 
“Well, let’s throw in another foot here just to be sure we are right on 
this thing,” but I would not solve a lot of problems which might come 
on in this thing admittedly. We all recognize this. We were lookin 
into the future this last fall, as Dr. York and some other people point 
out. 

In my judgment, in spite of this 17-foot business that you have 
mentioned, I felt that 16 feet was a reasonable height, and in discuss- 
ing it with the military on that basis I had nobody who told me they 
were going to go out of business. I think that is a pretty good 
criterion. 

Mr. Batpwry. If I might make a comment at that point, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Secretary, to the best of my recollection there has not been 
a single witness who has come before us in this whole series of hear- 
ings who said that actually he had a provable requirement of more 
than 16 feet. 

Mr. McGutre. We have a couple of items of 17 feet, but the military 
normally will always have some items above this thing and, of course, 
as you go higher they become fewer and fewer as far as I can see in 
the future. 

Mr. Scuerer. For that reason, Mr. Secretary, could you furnish 
for the record the number of movements, let us say, in the past 10 
years which the Defense Department has offered highway carriers that 
were rejected because they could not move them ? 

Mr. Jones. I am going to object to that because it places the Secre- 
tary in an impossible situation, facing him with a task that would 
serve no useful purpose. I do not see why the Secretary should have 
it imposed upon him to catalog every military movement, the result 
of which would not add to this hearing one iota. 

Mr. Scuerer. I think that is the purpose of the hearings. 

Mr. McGuire. Maybe I can save some time here. 

Mr. Scuerer. Wait a minute. All I have asked for is—we have 
asked for dozens and dozens of statistics to be furnished in this record. 

Mr. Jones. The Secretary’s opinion is based on what he has ex- 
Seow. as a good foundation for his position. Why should we put the 

ecretary to the task to have his people over there work out every mili- 
tary operation that might involve a question of 16, or 14, or 12 feet. 
I see no reason for that. 

Mr. Scuerer. You didn’t even let me finish my question. My ques- 
tion isn’t in the record. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. I am objecting to that line of examination because 
if it contributed anything it would mean the members would obtain 
some knowledge but I do not see why we should put him on a fishing 
expedition. 
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Mr. Scuerer. This is not a fishing expedition. This is the crux of 
this investigation, Mr. Jones. How many movements have been re- 
jected by commercial carriers because they couldn’t move them because 
they were oversized ? 

Mr. Jones. How in the world could the Secretary or General Besson 
over here go through every record of transportation in order to make 
that determination ? 

Mr. Scurrer. We have had statistics on this subject already. These 
figures are available. 

Mr. Jonrs. This witness, the Secretary, has testified on the opinion 
which became the substance—— 

Mr. Scurrer. I know what he is testifying to here. I am asking 
for some information. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to rule it out as 
irrelevant. 

Mr. Scuerer. If we get it it might stick a pin in some of these 
things you are trying to prove. 

Mr. Jones. Iam not trying to prove anything. 

Mr. Scuerer. I didn’t say you particularly. 

Mr. Jones. I just want to get the facts. 

Mr. Buiarnrk. The inquiry is directed not to the future, but what 
they have been able to carry on old roads that existed prior to the 
Interstate System. We want to know, can these oversized and large 
pieces of essential military equipment be conveyed rapidly and ex- 
peditiously so as to be effective for combat utilization on the Interstate 
and Defense Highway System ? 

Mr. Scuerer. The request for this information goes to the very 
heart of the investigation. I want to know if any request from the 
Defense Department to move an oversize item has been denied by a 
commercial carrier because they could not carry it due to vertical 
clearances. I only heard of one. 

Mr. Jones. General Besson here would have to take a stamp and, 
run through every consignment he has made over the past few years 
to make a determination of that. 

Mr. Scuerer. No. There are records available. 

Mr. Buiarnrk. Let the Chair ask the General what would be the 

roblem in trying to go back into these individual shipments? Mr. 
Chacey testified here earlier it would be most difficult to run down 
each one. 

General Bresson. As I understand the question, and maybe I mis- 
understand it, but my understanding is you want to know what mili- 
tary movements we have been unable to make. 

There have been instances where certainly some one carrier has not 
been able to make a move, but there are no moves that have been 
requested that we have been unable to make over the years—and I 
am certain I would know about this—in one way or another with a 
certain amount of difficulty. But we have been able to make it, so 
the actual response is that there are no moves. 

Mr. Jones. I did not understand the question to be that. The in- 
formation he wanted was the consignments that could not be made 
by highway transportation. 

Mr. ScHERER. T got what I wanted. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. Jones. Why didn’t you ask that question in the first place? 
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Mr. Scuerer. I suggest that I did ask the question. 

Mr. Jones. I dabhener my objection and ask it be stricken from 
the record henceforth and forever. 

Mr. Buartntik. It is so ordered. Mr. Secretary, what disturbs me is 
we are leaning so heavily, almost completely, on past experience in 
determining future changes which occur so rapidly. Are you satisfied 
that the 16-foot clearance will meet our military needs for the next 
10 and perhaps 15 years? 

Mr. McGuire. As far as I have been able to determine it, this 
recommendation that we made of 16 feet is a sound one, sir. I would 
not have made it unless I thought so. 

Mr. Buiarnik. You are satisfied that 16 feet will accommodate our 
present needs and the foreseeable future needs, in your opinion. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. McGurre. I would think so, sir. From what you have brought 
out in your committee where they had these varying degrees, or let us 
call it some confusion that you touched on as to what the standards 
are, I would gather 16 feet is the minimum now, we know specifically 
in the design factors, and the other problems we face in the move- 
ments—— 

Mr. Bratrx. It is the rock bottom minimum. Does that provide 
for future growth and flexibility ? 

Mr. McGuire. As I see it, it does. 

Mr. Briatntk. And one which gives a cushion that responsible 
military people and other agencies feel they should have ? 

Mr. McGutre. I think I checked into this with all of the people I 
thought could be of assistance to me and who were knowledgeable, and 
it was the conclusion that we came to, sir. 

Mr. Buarnrs. Are there any further questions? Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Noquestions. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Briatnik. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGuire. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Brarntk. I thank the Secretary for coming here. The Chair 
has a statement to read, but first a brief request. The Association of 
American Railroads asked to be permitted, in view of the fact that 
references have been made to what equipment has been transported in 
the past 4 years—they have asked for an opportunity to be heard, or 
at least to be permitted to file a statement. Without objection of the 
members we will say this: We will look over the statement and the 
committee will decide whether we can, in whole or in part, properly 
include it. I think it is fair to do it, since references have been made. 
We have had a commercial trucking firm testify to what difficulty they 
have had with equipment, and so forth, which reservations, so with 
henintine approval the Chair will hold it up subject to further 
approval. 

“ r.Mumma. That’s right. I am in favor of that. 

(The statement referred to appears in appendix on p. se 

Mr. Buatnirx. The Chair has a statement of his own, and copies 
have been made available. I will not ask to read it at this late hour, 
as it will take some time, but if you will look it over, it summarizes 
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what the Chair sees was accomplished in view of the early intentions 
for these hearings. 

If there is no objection, I would like to include the statement at the 
conclusion of the hearings, at this point in the record. 

Mr. Cramer. Is it a statement of the chairman’s own personal con- 
clusions and not the opinion of the committee? 

Mr. Buarnrk. It is a statement of the Chair’s own personal conclu- 
sions as to what the objectives were, and what the facts have so far 
brought out. The conclusions, of course, are reserved completely for 
the majority of the whole committee. 

Mr. Scuerer. I think any member has a right to make a statement 
but I want to know if the statement was prepared before we heard the 
testimony of the Secretary. I thought that his was the most impor- 
tant testimony here. He is the man who made the decision you are 
complaining about. But go ahead. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, it is a prerogative of the chairman to 
make any statement he sees fit. I see no reason to question the right 
of the chairman to make a statement, or the right of the majority or 
minority to take exceptions, or to file dissenting views, and so on. So 
that would not be anything new. 

Mr. Scuerer. I said I think he or any other member has the right 
to make a statement. 

Mr. Buarnrk. The Chair will not insist on it. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am not objecting. 

Mr. Buatrnix. If there is no eioctinn, the Chair will include his 
statement in the record. 

Mr. Scuerer. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Buatnix. Read it? 

Mr. Scuerer. I just wanted to point out the timing of the statement. 

Mr. Buatnix. You will remember that at the outset of these hear- 
ings I said that Congress needs to know these things: 

1. Is there a desirable degree of flexibility in the 1956 concept of the 
role of the Interstate System as an important adjunct to the Nation’s 
defense ? 

2. Are the responsible agencies of the Government, both military 
and civilian, engaging in the degree of coordination in planning that 
the exigencies of current and future situations dewend¥ 

3. Are the approaches to present and future requirements charac- 
terized by any shortsightedness in provision for conditions expected 
to prevail ? 

4. Is the Interstate System being geared to an emphasis on mobility 
that transcends anything we have known in the past? 

The capability for rapid movement is the arch of our present defense 
position. Strategic forces are in being (1) to reinforce our limited 
oversea forces; or (2) to deploy to the undefended areas of the 
world when aggression threatens; or (3) to defend the North Ameri- 
can Continent itself. Although it has yet to occur in modern times, 
the third premise is one that always has to be considered. 

The military has always been compelled to consider size and weight 
and ground support equipment in terms of available transport. 

We must have the capacity to move weapons and the troops who 
serve them, and who need them at once when it is a matter of life and 
death, and very possibly a matter of national survival. 
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In the employment of weapons systems the major and decisive 
influence is transportability. If there is difficulty in moving a weapon 
and its related equipment to the point of utilization its combat power 
is correspondingly curtailed. 

In the development and production of weapons systems there is a 
great urgency for timely delivery and minimum in-transit time. 
Military authorities tell us that delay has drastic effects upon research 
and development programs. 

Now when we weigh all of these factors in the light of the testi- 
mony before us, what do we find ¢ 

The record discloses these undisputed facts: 

1. Army staff studies were made in 1952 and again in 1955 in the 
Office of the Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army, which 
showed that the military services were designing, procuring, and had 
in stock thousands of items of excessive dimensions and weight; that 
there had been a tendency on the part of military planners to use 
experience of the past for current and future planning; that from the 
transportation aspect this type of planning was no longer practical, 
and that another war cna be one of quick movement demanding 
fluid supply lines. 

2. Army technical manuals reflected in 1953, 1954, and 1956 that the 
current ordnance inventory contained weapons which, when loaded 
on a transporter, varied in height from 13 feet 614 inches, to 15 feet 
one-half inch. The Corps of Engineers, the Navy, and the Air 
Force all had essential items exceeding 14 feet. 

3. The configuration of the Atlas missile was known in 1954. The 
difficulties in moving it by highway from California to Cape Canav- 
eral were known in 1956. The witness, Mr. Leonard, testified that 
nobody in the Department of Defense ever bothered to learn from him 
what difficulties he was experiencing. 

4. The act of 1956 specified that the standards for the Interstate 
System were to be adequate to accommodate the types and volumes 
of traffic forecast for the year 1975. When the standards fixed the 
minimum vertical clearance at 14 feet the Department of Defense 
was not consulted. But neither did the Department of Defense make 
any effort to alert the Bureau of Public Roads or the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials to the fact that the 14-foot stand- 
ard would seriously impair the ability of the military to move ex- 
peditiously with the oversized items then known to be in the ord- 
nance inventory. 

The 14-foot standard was officially adopted on July 17, 1956. The 
testimony shows that the issue as to its adequacy for military move- 
ments was not raised until 6 months later. Thereafter there occurred 
a classic example of bureaucratic indecision. 

From July 17, 1956, to January 27, 1960, when the standard was 
finally raised from 14 to 16 feet, the total elapsed time was 3 years, 
6 months, and 10 days, during which over 2,000 affected bridges or 
structures were built. This was unconscionable, incredible, inexcusa- 
ble and indefensible delay. 

During these hearings we have been told of a great number of 
estimates of cost. It does not matter much which set of figures is 
applied; the plain fact of the matter is that this delay, this incredible 
dela , has cost millions and millions of dollars. 


we 
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It is to be remembered in this connection that you will still have 
uncorrected a gigantic obstacle course of thousands of substandard 
underpasses which will continue to strangle the mobility of military 
units which may, in the future, be trying to make their way across 
those stretches of the system. 

During these hearings we have tried, to the best of our ability, to 
ascertain the responsibility for all of this vacillation, procrastination, 
and indecision. 

The record is clear that months elapsed between requests for advice 
and the replies thereto in the Department of Defense, more months 
were spent in trying to resolve different positions, and that it even 
took months to arrange for a meeting between the Chief of the Office 
of Transportation of the Army and the Federal Highway Administra- 
tor. 

If this is typical of Pentagon operations then it is high time that 
somebody should get busy and clean out these channels so that deci- 
sions in matters as important as the one now before us can be made 
in much less than the 3 years this one took. 

In conclusion, I want to point out one other significant factor. 
Before the Secretary of Commerce finally made his decision to fix 
the 16-foot standard, he asked for the advice of the Secretary of 
Defense from both policy and budgetary points of view because— 
any substantial cost increase which is entirely defense related will certainly 
raise in the minds of the Congress and the highway user groups the question of 
charging this cost to national defense budgets or otherwise from general ap- 
propriations. 

For the information of the Secretary of Commerce, it already has. 

Mr. Baupwriyn. Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation? I 
notice the statement includes the word, “incredible.” I would like to 
say it seems incredible to me that a four-page mimeographed state- 
ment at the conclusion of the hearings should be available to be read 
2 minutes after the last and most important witness completed his 
testimony. 

Mr. Scuerer. The statement was obviously dictated by the staff yes- 
terday. The only thing I have to say is that this is a political finding 
in an election year and, as I have said before, it was obviously pre- 
pared yesterday before the two most important witnesses were heard. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation. Here on 
one of these pages it says— 


The witness, Mr. Leonard, testified that nobody in the Department of Defense 
ever bothered to learn from him what difficulties he was experiencing. 


I think General Schriever—I believe it was he—testified yesterday 
that the Defense Department, or his R. & D. people, went all over this 
route, and one of the questions I wanted to ask at that time but did 
not was, was that in conjunction with Leonard or absolutely independ- 
ent of Leonard. 

Mr. Biatnix. Mr. Mumma, you will recall, and the record will 
show, at that point I asked Mr. Leonard a question. First I asked 
the Defense people what difficulties were encountered in the movement 
of these oversize eee of equipment, and they were not too aware 
of any specific difficulties. We were told most of these were hauled 
by commercial transporters. Then I asked Mr. Leonard during his 
testimony, as the record will show, after he had told the story to the 
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whole committee and showed the pictures of the difficulties of all types 
that they are having with all the different types of equipment in dif- 
ferent parts of the country—lI asked him didn’t the Defense Depart- 
ment know about that, and he said no, he had not talked to them, 
ee he had maybe casually mentioned it to them. 

r. Momma. Then he is at variance with what Schriever said yes- 
terday that they made a trial run of the whole deal. They talk about 
how slow this impediment was raised. Schriever or Leonard also 
made the statement that it took 9 days to cover and it was 2,700 miles. 
I have had a lot of experience with trucks, and I will tell you, 300 
miles in a day is not poking along for a truck. That is very fast I 
would say. 

Mr. Scuwencev. I would like to ask the chairman whether or not 
this was prepared before the two principal witnesses here today had 
been heard. 

Mr. Buatnik. This was prepared in the majority after the comple- 
tion of yesterday’s testimony, and part of it this morning and this 
afternoon reviewing and discussing all of the testimony already pre- 
sented before us. The two principal witnesses here did not change 
any of the basic facts in the record. 

r. Batpwrn. Then could I ask a question on that point? Why 
did we have the hearings today? Why did the chairman call the 
members of the committee together and have them come over when 
we have other duties, if it was prepared prior to this? 

Mr. Biarnrk. Because we wanted to try to find out on the basis of 
what had transpired over these 3 years and 6 months and 10 days, 
whose responsibility it was when we knew, and the information was 
not given tous. Weare trying to find out whose responsibility it was 
that the decision had not been made. 

Mr. Batpwin. It seems to me you are calling witnesses over from 
the Bureau of Public Roads and from the Defense Department and 
taking them away from their activities today and you are announcing 
a conclusion you made at the end of yesterday’s hearing. If there is 
delay in the operation of the Bureau of Public Roads and the Defense 
Department today it can be only attributed to having an unnecessary 
hearing, as long as the statement was announced on the basis of con- 
clusions made yesterday. 

Mr. BuatntK. In view of the explanation here today I still stick 
to my statement and repeat this is an incredible procedure. I asked 
several times, is this typical of the machinery at work primarily in the 
Defense Department and the line of communications and channels, 
both vertically and horizontally. 

Mr, Batpwrn. Can I ask, is this going to be typical of the hearings 
of this committee, that the conclusions of the chairman are going to 
be announced based on mimeographed statements made before the 
hearings are completed ? 

Mr. Biarnik. I am not going to engage in any debate. I an- 
nounced politely I had a statement. I did not want to impose on the 
time of the committee to take up their time to read it. We had stayed 
here to accommodate the distinguished witnesses and a gentleman 
who has to leave. After the conclusion of their testimony I said at 
that time I would like to put my statement in the record. I am not 
imposing on anyone and I am not insisting on it; and it is not going 
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to be typical, and I personally resent implications that there is any 
intention of doing that in this specific instance, or that I am trying 
to make this a precedent for future hearings. 

Mr. Batpwin. The record is already Tien; Mr. Chairman. It is 
the record that the chairman has made. 

Mr. Brarnux. If the gentleman will object to the statement I will 
ask that the statement be stricken from the record. 

Mr. Cramer. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I thought the 
objective of these hearings was to decide whether, (1) there was an 
unreasonable delay, and (2) what the cost to the taxpayers might be 
of that delay, and (3) the question is was the judgment exercised in 
deciding on 16 feet rather than 17 feet contrary to the best interests 
of the defense of this Nation. 

Two a Mr. Tallamy and Mr. McGuire, are the ones who prin- 
cipally had the responsibility for making those decisions and they are 
the ones who were asked to come before this committee to state the 
justification and the reasons for their final determination and yet 
your statement was drafted before they were even heard. It was 
drafted yesterday. 

I think it is inexcusable that their testimony should be completely 
ignored in the chairman’s statement of his conclusions of what the 
hearings have shown, because the basic question in the whole hearing 
was; was the judgment of the Secretary logical, reasonable and in the 
best interests of the defense of our country? The Secretary said his 

rimary concern and the overriding consideration he had was the de- 

ense of our Nation and not crippling the missile program. He said 
it categorically. He showed the reason why he made the decision. 

He had all of the information before him that this committee 
brought out to light, at the time that decision was made; and he said, 
“in my opinion the defense of this Nation is not being hampered in 
any way by making a 16-foot rather than a 17-foot clearance decision, 
and my overriding consideration was the defense of the nation.” 

Mr. Tallamy said he did in his department what he had been doing 
on the 14-foot clearance until he was given the instructions to permit 
a 16-foot clearance by the Secretary of Commerce, who is the only 
person who could give him that authority to do so. 

It seems to me it is inexcusable that the conclusions you suggest be- 
fore this committee will go out across this country and the people of 
this country will have the opinion that this is the conclusion of this 
committee—even though you stated that it is the statement of the 
chairman of this committee—that it is the conclusion of this commit- 
tee at the termination of this hearing, after the Secretary has been 
heard, that the delay was inexcusable, unconscionable and indefens- 
ible, and also carrying the implication that the defense of our coun- 
iry has thus been materially hampered, and apparently purposely so 
by this administration. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I for one object to it. I do not 
think it is proper procedure, and I do not think we should play pol- 
itics with our defense. 

Mr. Buiartntk. I resent those charges. I resent those charges. The 
chief witness you are basing all of your arguments on is a distin- 
guished and honorable man, and I cast no reflection at all on the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. He testified here that this problem first 
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came to his attention in the latter part of October. There are some 
of us on this committee who knew of this problem 2 months before 
that time. We, too, are civilians. In the closing part of the hearing 
this afternoon we repeated the facts that had ban repeated over a 
period of days during the testimony both oral and written, by the re- 
sponsible Defense people in charge of these agencies. 

However, we will not have public debate on that. We will have 
more time in the regular committee meetings. I will withdraw the 
statement. 

Mr. Scuerer. I object to withdrawing the statement. It is in the 
pressnow. The press has got it. 

Mr. Scuwencew. The press has it. If you had this knowledge, you 
had my word in the file indicating that I would be ready any time to 
come back to Washington to testify after the committee was formed, 
but our committee did not meet. Unfortunately our chairman was ill. 

Mr. Jones. I cannot hear you. 

Mr. Scuwencet. I said, we did not have a meeting of our commit- 
tee. Our committee was organized immediately at the end of the last 
session, and we had one meeting of organization, and we were told 
who our counsel would be. I made myself available, and I think I 
made the offer to you verbally and in correspondence that I made 
myself available to come to Washington at any time that we should 
start in. So if the problem was critical, as he says it was, he must 
share part of the blame for the lateness of getting at the problem. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to propose a unanimous consent request 
that all members may extend their remarks at this point in the record. 

Mr. Buiarnix. The hearings for today on this subject are concluded 
and the meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 2:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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APPENDIX A 
JULY 23, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES V. FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: By direction of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials I am writing to you to offer 
the cooperation of the association in bringing about a desirable coordination 
of the policies of the association and its influence upon the highway construction 
and maintenance activities of the member State highway departments with 
plans for, and necessities of the national defense. 

The American Association of State Highway Officials is an association of the 
several State highway departments and the Federal Public Roads Administra- 
tion as official bodies. Through its various technical committees, it affords a most 
effective agency for the coordination of action by all State governments and the 
Public Roads Administration in matters affecting the character of highways 
and their usage. 

As you doubtless are aware, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1948, approved 
June 29, 1948, in addition to authorizing a continuance of Federal appropria- 
tion for the several Federal-aid highway systems, specifically directed the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads to cooperate with the State highway departments in 
a study of the status of improvement of the National System of Interstate High- 
ways, designated in accordance with the provisions of section 7 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944, and to invite the cooperation and suggestions of the 
Secretary of Defense and National Security Resources Board as to their indi- 
cated or potential needs for improved highways for the national defense. 

The State highway departments naturally desire to cooperate fully in this 
indicated study, results of which are to be reported by the Commissioner of 
Public Roads to the Congress not later than April 1, 1949. Their interest and 
concern, however, extends beyond this limited objective and embraces a desire 
to orient all their plans and constructive activity to the meeting of all highway 
essentials of the national defense, whatever they may be. 

In the recent war, there was frequent occasion for the movement of highway 
loads exceeding the designed capacity of roads and bridges. Obviously this is 
a condition that should be avoided in any future emergency by timely planning 
and preparatory action. This will be accomplished only by effective liaison 
between the agencies responsible for the provision of highway officials and the 
military authorities. 

It is with a view to the establishment of such desirable liaison that this letter 
is written. The matter has been discussed fully with the Commissioner of 
Public Roads and he will receive a copy of this letter. 

I suggest the advisability of an early discussion of the various aspects of the 
problem herein outlined by appropriate representatives of our association with 
military and naval personnel of your designation; and on our part I shall be 
glad to make arrangements to meet your convenience. 

For your information, advise that the date of the next rage of the associa- 
tion is September 20-24, 1948, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Sincerely, 
R. H. Batpoox, President. 
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B 


STATEMENT OF ARMLON LEONARD, PRESIDENT, LEONARD Bros. TRANSFER, MIAMI, 
FLa. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Armlon Leonard. I 
am president of Leonard Bros. Transfer which makes its headquarters at 2595 
NW. 20th Street, Miami, Fla. 

I am a vice president of the Heavy Specialized Carriers Conference of the 
American Trucking Associations. This is the national association of heavy and 
specialized motor carriers. In making my presentation, I am appearing before 
you today as a member of a special committee of the heavy specialized carriers 
conference. 

To discuss the subject properly, I will have to mostly refer to the services and 
experience of my own company, which reflects similar experiences of other heavy 
specialized carriers in transporting overdimension equipment. 

Our company is rated as one of the major motor carriers of its type in the 
country. Our Interstate Commerce Commission authorities permit us to operate 
in 41 States. Our experience goes back more than 35 years in this specialized 
field of motor transport hauling. My own goes back 25 years. The size and 
scope of our operations, I believe, qualify us as a nationwide heavy specialized 
earrier in helping to clarify the problems concerning the subject before this 
committee. 

Among the overdimension objects we haul are giant missiles, such as the 
Atlas, the Titan, and others, as well as launching towers for these missiles. 
Since 1939 we have moved aircraft, aircraft parts and engines for Government 
military agencies and the major commercial airlines. We also move massive 
electric generators and transformers, some of which weigh more than 400,000 
pounds, large boats, barges, dredges, roadbuilding machinery and equipment, 
plant machinery of all kinds and sizes, big boilers, ship propellers and naval 
guns, as well as classified shipments of delicate and costly overdimension elec- 
tronic equipment, including telemetry towers, radar equipment, radome windows 
and the like. 

We are proud to have the opportunity to offer and provide our specialized 
transportation services to the military and civilian agencies of the Government 
and contractors who produce this oversize equipment for the defense of our 
country as well as the big machines that make the machines to generate the 
energy to power-up America, which contribute to the economic stabilization of 
our country. 

This brief description of our company and our industry’s operation will give 
you a frame of reference and a feel of the scope of our activities. 

As a result of our experience with these huge objects, our company has issued 
the only manual of its kind for our drivers to provide precise guidance to carry 
these giant missiles efficiently and safely to their destination. I submit as an 
exhibit a copy of this manual specially produced for the drivers and missile con- 
voy crews, and another procedures manual for the supervisors of missile convoy 
crews. In this connection, we have had to develop special convoy techniques to 
move these large cargoes to insure that no possible hazard could damage or delay 
their safe and efficient delivery. 

This explanation leads me into the subject matter. before this committee. 
“The road hazards presently faced by motor carriers moving these large 
objects.’ Which subject might well be titled, “Are we building a Chinese wall 
around and throughout our country?” or “The createst trap ever set for 
America—and we set it, ourselves.” 

I can state unequivocally that the most dangerous hazard in moying. large 
and expensive equipment is the inadequate highways with low railroad bridges 
and crossroad overpasses with unrealistic clearances over the highways of our 
land. The unrealistic vertical clearances are, and will more seriously prohibit 
the transporting of high machinery and especially aircraft components. Some 
of these overpasses date back to horse and buggy days. 

As our military and economic power grows, the things we manufacture to 
achieve these favorable results, are getting wider, higher and longer. As a 
result, it would not be unreasonable to forecast that, unless our new roads and 
overpasses are built to handle these new overdimension objects, we will be 
building expensive highways and bridges which will literally and actually erect 
a Chinese wall—without openings—in and about our Nation, stifling the growth 
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of our economy and providing aid and comfort to any potential military aggres- 
sor by effectively cutting off access of military machines from the point of pro- 
duction or storage to their point of utilization. In the event of bombing, rescue 
and salvage teams and large reconstruction equipment will be blocked off from 
the damaged areas. 

I cannot and do not believe that the officials charged with the responsibility 
of planning for the building of our new nationwide system of highways to take 
eare of our traffic needs until 1975. deliberately established specifications for 
the new roads to preclude their maximum use for the transportation of the 
vitally needed new equipment and machinery now being produced. In my 
opinion, our country’s progress in space rocketry and industrial achievement 
far exceeded anyone's expectations at the time the original roadbuilding program 
was drawn up several years ago. 

If we are to achieve maximum efficiency for our military and economy, we 
will have to raise our sights to overcome the present situation. We cannot 
count on the railroads to move these objects. Like our new road program, 
spectacular technical progress has outraced their ability to handle these new 
and large integrated or one-piece commodities. I am not prejudiced as a motor 
carrier operator in making this statement. I make it as any observant citizen 
would who has watched the railroads cope with the demands of modern 
industry. Low and narrow tunnels with impossible curves. low overhead passes 
and complex switching yards makes it impractical to use the railroads for this 
overdimension equipment. It would be too costly to reconstruct the Nation’s 
railroad system. The cost plus the delay could sound the death knell of the 
Nation if we had to wait for such reconstruction. 

The same problem is almost upon us now with regard to our new highways, 
which are adding more and more of these low—much too low—underpasses over 
our highways. Soon it will be too great an expense or too great a delay for 
changes and reconstruction. 

Well, what is the answer to this inevitable problem? Right now, in moving 
our convoys Over existing new and old highways, we find overpasses marked 14 
feet or 14144 feet. In many cases, these road markings are not correct. If we 
accepted these figures as gospel, it is probable that some of the missiles we now 
have in orbit in competition with Russian sputniks, would never have left the 
ground. Why? Because these road markings on overpasses, if accepted, would 
have betrayed us—especially carrying a long horizontal object such as a missile 
with a height of 13 feet 11 inches. Such cargoes have been damaged or de- 
stroyed. The pictures we will show will demonstrate this situation to you 
visually. 

Many of these overhead structures have been damaged by collisions and have 
protruding pieces of metal projecting downward for the unwary carrier. In 
other cases, the highway beneath it has been repaved one or more times, and 
the distance between the highway and the vertical clearance of the overhead struc- 
ture has been reduced by 2 or more inches. Packed snow, ice, or sand may 
add to the hazard. I realize that the question comes to you—How do they 
get these big things through when they are bigger than the openings? We do. 
And that’s a miracle of human ingenuity. First, to protect our precious cargo, 
we send ahead a convoy escort car equipped with special height-warning an- 
tenna or gages which are the exact height of the cargo. If the clearance is a 
fraction off, a warning signal is given, and we are alerted not to pass through. 
We don’t trust the mechanical devices completely. We also have a crow’s nest 
on the missile carrier. Here, a trained operator doublechecks the warning de- 
vice and clearance to be sure. If it is too low, we deflate the tires on the 
tractor and missile carrier, technically referred to as a “transtainer” and utiliz- 
ing warning antennas on all equipment, squeeze through the opening. Then a 
compressor quickly pumps up the tires and we are on the way again. A re 
print of a recent article explaining how we do it is attached as an exhibit. 

Now, what happens next, when missiles and rockets get bigger? And I 
understand that such missiles are now in production and others even larger are 
on the drawing board. Also, what will happen when our segment of the motor 
transport industry is suddenly called upon for a crash program when the eco- 
nomics of atomic energy production are solved and atomic plants begin to 
mushroom all over the Nation? I recently saw a film about the problems of 
transportation and construction of equipment for Great Britain’s first atomic 
plant—the Calder Hall atomic energy plant. The equipment for this plant 
exceeds in size and dimensions anything I have ever seen moved in the United 
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States. Without a solution to the problem we will be forced into the uneco- 
nomic practice of fabricating the equipment for the plant right at the site. 
This could be very costly indeed and should not be saddled on the overburdened 
public who eventually pays for these extra uneconomic maneuvers. 

Recently, within a single day, we were asked to move two huge loads with 
large height dimensions. One is 18 feet high with a length of 50 feet. The 
second is 18 feet high and 45 feet long. Two additional and similar loads are 
under consideration. They require movement from an aircraft company in 
Hartford, Conn., to south Florida, central Florida, and Alabama and one from 
an aircraft company in Texas to Florida. 

These particular inquiries illustrate the present and future problems industry, 
military, and civilian government agencies will face as these products get 
bigger and bigger. 

The routing on the first request for the shipment 18 feet high and 45 feet long 
was originally turned down because bridges on the proposed route made it 
impractical because of low clearances. The response was that the item was 
of such importance that the shipper was willing to pay for the use of a helicopter 
and an Operator to survey the route and even arrange to remove the tops of 
bridges to move the object. They are willing to ford rivers to get around low 
clearances or build temporary roads under low underpasses. 

In the second request for the object 18 feet high and 50 feet long, we reluc- 
tantly advised the shipper to make the longest part of his haul by ocean vessel 
and then we would move it from the nearest port to its final destination. This 
roundabout routing is all right when cost is not a consideration and there is 
plenty of time and no concern about speed to meet emergencies so that the object 
can be loaded in a truck from the factory to a port, reloaded on a vessel which 
then makes a slow journey to the port nearest destination, and is then unloaded 
again and transported to the final location. But, usually our organization is 
ealled upon to provide fast transit time to met important deadlines. It is 
the essence of our service, and in time of military emergency, the slow water 
route would not be feasible. As I write these words I have been informed that 
the Pan-Atlantic Steamship Line which had been contacted to transport this 
object advised that its vessels could not handle it. 

At the risk of oversimplifying this important matter, I still must say that 
there is only one answer to this complex question. Our new highways must be 
built with higher and wider overpasses if we hope to achieve new goals in the 
sphere of economic production, military advancement, and space exploration. 

Only 2 years ago, the concept of raising clearances to 14 feet looked like a 
progressive step in the right direction. But it is a fairly safe assumption that 
within a few years we will have cause to regret that we did not anticipate 
our problems and raise the clearance to 17 of 18 feet. Already new road con- 
struction with its low overpasses is creating difficulty when crossing over less 
modern highways or even secondary roads, where we had no problems before. In 
other words, the new construction is actually cutting down the accessibility of 
older highways. 

I realize these higher clearances will cost more to do than the present speci- 
fications of 14 feet. I know the taxpayer is groaning now because of the load 
of taxes he is presently carrying. But the cost of building these overpasses 
properly now will be far less expensive than having to dismantle and rebuild 
them a few years later to the specifications industry and the Department of 
Defense will have to recommend. I have recently seen the statement made that 
to raise the clearance from 14 to 17 feet will cost a billion dollars. This is a very 
low cost indeed for a Nation with an annual half a trillion dollar economy to 
assure its security and continued growth. Compared to the total expenditure for 
the new highways, the addition now of a few feet to the underpasses to assure 
safe clearance for many years to come would be relatively minor in comparison 
to the overall cost of the new roads. 

In closing, I believe there should be a closer formal liaison between road 
planners, roadbuilders, the Department of Defense, the motor transport industry. 
and representatives of industry, to avoid highway problems of this type in the 
future. 

For the record, I am submitting the following exhibits: 

- Exhibit A. Reports of problems created by overpasses on new highway con- 
struction, including nine photographs showing typical overpass hazards with ex- 
planatory commentary. 
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Exhibit B. Report excerpted from a recent bulletin of the Irregular Common 
Carriers Conference, covering a collision between a motor carrier and a railroad 
highway overpass. 

Exhibit C. Map, showing the location of Atlas missile bases and projected 
bases. 

Exhibit D. Summary reports from responding State permit offices, showing— 

1. Increase in the number of overdimension permits authorizations be- 
tween 1955 and 1959. 

2. Increase in average height of overdimension loads, reported by re- 
sponding State permit offices, comparing 1955 and 1959. 

3. Increase in average weight of overdimension loads, reported by re- 
sponding State permit offices, comparing 1955 and 1959. 

4. Increase in average width of overdimension loads, reported by respond- 
ing State permit offices, comparing 1955 and 1959. 

5. Estimated increase in volume of overdimension permits issued, re- 
ported by responding State permit offices, comparing 1949 with 1959. Also 
estimated increase of average weight of overdimension loads, comparing 
1949 and 1959. 

6. Number of permits for various categories of overdimension heights of 
loads issued, reported by State permit offices comparing 1958 with 1959. 


A 


REPORTS OF PROBLEMS CREATED BY OVERPASSES ON NEw HigHWAy CONSTRUCTION, 
PRESENTED BY ARMLON LEONARD, PRESIDENT, MIAMI, FLA. 


The following citations of typical overpass clearance problems are excerpted 
from reports received from the Miami Transfer Co., Inc., 1090 Northwest North 
River Drive, Miami, Fla., and Leonard Bros. Transfer Terminals in various parts 
of the United States. 

(1) From a letter dated January 20, 1960, from George T. Brooks, sales man- 
ager, Miami Transfer Co., Inc. : 

“As one of the certificated heavy haulers of our State, we move many loads 
of various heights and widths. Some will exceed the height of the proposed over- 
head bridges on our new Federal highways now being constructed in this area. 

“For example, shovels, draglines, barges, and other type machinery and equip- 
ment being used in this area by contractors now engaged in various types of 
work are moved by this carrier every day from one job site to another. Such 
movements are necessary in order for a contractor to complete the many phases 
of his trade. Also, when such equipment is moved, it is necessary to do so on 
short notice and to use the most expedient service and routes available in order 
to expedite the delivery of such equipment. Therefore, it is necessary that such 
movements have a overhead clearance of some 18 feet in height. If such height 
is not available either under or over the new highways, the State road depart- 
ment must use other roads which will permit this size when issuing permits. In 
some cases the routes available are longer; therefore increasing the delivery cost 
in dollars and delaying the delivery by hours. 

. “Should the construction of bridges and overhead obstructions remain at the 
proposed heights, we will be faced with more of the same problem that exists 
today in the cloverleaf on State Road 7. Before this cloverleaf was completed, 
heavy and bulky shipments could be moved north or south on State Road 7 with- 
out delay ; now it is necessary to bypass this obstruction when possible. 

“T can also refer you to the overhead bridge now being built over U.S. High- 
way 41, on our main highway west from Miami. 

“If this bridge remains at the proposed height, it will be necessary to travel 
to the central part of the State to reach the west coast of Florida, which is many 
miles farther. 

“It is believed that if the obstruction, such as proposed at this time, is per- 
mitted to continue, the movement of heavy and bulky shipments will be curtailed 
to a great extent.” 

(2) From the Leonard Bros. Transfer, Orlando terminal : 

“At present time, a new intrastate highway is being constructed from Daytona, 
Fla., to St. Petersburg. This, when finished, will be Florida State Highway 4, 
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“Its route through Orlando will be the Orlando Expressway and will be ele- 
vated through the downtown section, thus creating a new 14-foot overpass on 
Highway 50. Also a new overpass on the south side of Orlando over Highway 
441. This also will be a 14-foot clearance. 

“Recent widening of Highway 441 north of Orlando created a new 14-foot 
railroad underpass.” 

(3) From the Leonard Bros. Transfer, Macon, Ga., terminal: 

“The new highways built in this area have been well planned and invariably 
improved conditions for our type hauling. As you know, we have a 12-foot, 3-inch 
underpass on Broadway in Macon (Highway No. 41) and it is anticipated that 
the new highway coming through Macon will be entirely free of underpasses for 
through traffic. 

“T think that you will find throughout Georgia that the reason for some of the 
very low underpasses (viz Statesboro, Highway 80, and Athens, Highway 29) 
is primarily due to resurfacing the roadbed without digging up the asphalt 
already thereon and thereby decreasing the clearance by increasing the surface 
height.” 

(4) From the Leonard Bros. Transfer, Los Angeles, Calif., terminal : 

“As a general rule, California is very good about planning far ahead on all 
new highway construction. Particularly on main throughways * * * all over- 
passes are from 17 to 20 feet in height. There are some exceptions, however, 
and the attached letter is a glaring example of this. 

“Alternate 101 between Long Beach and Los Angeles is part of the established 
route through which the Atlas travels from San Diego to Vandenburg Air Force 
Base—an operational base—a base that is supposed to remain in constant readi- 
ness. You can also imagine the time lost to weave a route through Los Angeles 
area.” 

See copy of letter attached : 


D/LSM WEAPONS TRANSPORTATION OFFICE, 
U.S. Atk Force 
CONVAIR-ASTRON AUTICS, 
CoNVAIR DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CorpP., 


San Diego, Calif., January 13, 1960. 
Attention of SBNTA (SBU). 


Subject: Surface. 
To: Leonard Bros. Transfer & Storage Co., Rosemead, Calif. 


1. I have been advised that a pedestrian overpass has been built on Alternate 
101 between Long Beach and Los Angeles with an overhead clearance of 13 feet 
6 inches. This overpass will have to be detoured on any missile moves in the 
future. 

2. It is requested that the above be taken into consideration when obtaining 
State highway permits; also that your convoy supervisors be advised. 

S. E. Jonnston, Weapons Transportation Agent. 

(5) From the Leonard Bros. Transfer, Miami terminal: 

“When we move transformers and draglines which are approximately 15 feet 
3 inches high, they are loaded from the south part of the county to the north 
part—we use LeJeune Road, but since we have to bypass the entrance to the 
new airport, we have to detour—causing about an hour’s delay. We are also 
forced to detour around the cloverleaf on State Road 9 (27th Ave.) causing 
delay of about 1 hour. Most of these type moves are done by the hour and the 
rate of $30 per hour makes it necessary to charge the customer an extra $30 
more. 

“All the heavy equipment destined for the Keys or Key West must be moved 
down on barges because the bridges on U.S. 1 are not strong enough and the best 
overhead clearance is only 15 feet on one bridge. For light loads, the cost of a 
barge from Miami to Key West is about $1,800 plus the cost of hauling to the 
barge, loading, unloading, and hauling to destination at Key West. 

“On January 15, we were requested to move an airplane from Warren, Ohio, 
to Brookly Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala. This airplane is 52 feet long, 6 feet 6 
inches wide and 14 feet high. It is a jet fighter which was to be repaired. 
Due to the low overpasses, we don’t know if we can move it or not. We have 
quite a few calls for this type of move. 

“We had a call in late December 1959, from the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton people 
at Eddystone, Pa., to move a ship propeller to New Orleans which was 20 feet in 
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diameter. With tilting, on our special prop jig, we could get it down to about 
16 feet high and 16 feet wide; but due to low bridge clearances, we were unable 
to move it. 

“We also had a request from Eastern Airlines, Miami, to move an aircraft 
wing panel from Lockheed Aircraft Co., Burbank, Calif., to Miami for a dis- 
abled aircraft. The wing panel was 43 feet long, 19 feet wide. If placed in 
a cradle in a tilted position, it would be approximately 15 feet high. However, 
due to low bridge clearances, we could not move it. This item had to move to 
the port of Los Angeles, then via ship to San Juan, P.R., then transferred 
to and sent by ship to Port Everglades, Fla. From Port Everglades it went by 
barge to a point on the Miami River where we unloaded it from the barge and 
hauled it to Eastern Airlines at the Miami International Airport. 

“The Florida Turnpike runs from State Road 826, north Miami, to State 
Road 70 at Fort Pierce, Fla. It runs for approximately 120 miles and crosses 
State Roads 84, 7, 441, 98, 706, 76 and 714. All have underpasses except 814 
and 810 (Broward County) and 706. State Road 7 underpasses are 15 feet, 
as are all of the turnpike bridges. 

“To move transformers or draglines from Dade County to north Broward 
County, or farther north, we would go north on State Road 7 (441) but we must 
now detour the underpass on State Road 7, by north on State Road 9 or State 
Road 7 to State Road 811 east and north to 814 west over top of the turnpike 
to State Road 7 and then north. This detour is 30 miles through heavy traffic. 
Estimated time delay, 2 hours.” 

(6) From the Leonard Bros. Transfer, San Diego Terminal: 

“The San Diego area is serviced by two interstate highways, U.S. 101 and 
U.S. 80. After checking out these highways, and through personal experience 
and after receiving advice from local heavy carriers and State and city highway 
departments, I find two drawbacks: 

“1. A railroad underpass on the southbound lane of U.S. 101, approximately 
1 mile north of Oceanside, Calif., or approximately 41 miles north of San 
Diego County. This underpass was built in 1926 and at present is 14 feet 1 
inch high. In order to bypass this underpass, a load would have to be rerouted, 
using Los Angeles County area as an example, almost to Riverside and then 
south on to 395, a distance of approximately 100 miles. 

“2. A railroad underpass on U.S. 80, approximately 6 miles west of Cali- 
fornia-Arizona line. This is called the Araz underpass. 

It was built in 1929 and is now 14 feet 5 inches high. In order to bypass 
this, a load would have to be rerouted using a point east of Yuma as an example, 
through Phoenix, Blythe, Indio, and Riverside, and then south on to 395 to 
San Diego County area, a distance of approximately 150 miles longer.” 


Exuisit B 


[From a recent report appearing in a bulletin of the Irregular Common Carriers 
Conference] 


IRREGULAR ROUTER’S PROTEST RELIEVES BRIDGE “SCALPING” 


A problem which may confront irregular route carriers in other parts of the 
country and which proved particularly costly to at least one member of this 
conference was brought to the attention of our organization recently. It is the 
matter of low clearances on spasmodically traveled highways. The case in 
point was a railroad bridge over a highway that provided less than 12 feet of 
clearance and which “scalped” at least 13 trailers in the last year. 

This bridge, located in the village of Walden, N.Y., was marked with an al- 
most invisible sign on the bridge itself and no advance warning was provided 
truckdrivers on approaches to the underpass. In New York State, and probably 
elsewhere in the country, responsibility for marking clearances under railroad 
bridges rests with the railroad. The trouble in New York is that the railroad 
ean fulfill its legal obligation with just any sign, visible at a reasonable dis- 
tance or otherwise. With their competitors as the only potential victims, it 
cannot be expected that the railroads will meet more than the barest require- 
ments for clearance warnings. 
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The last carrier victimized by the Walden bridge was Alterman Transport of 
Miami. Its safety director called the matter to the attention of this conference. 
By that time, however, the problem in Walden was well on the way to a solu- 
tion, with State highway authorities assuring that adequate warning signs 
er be erected and a clearly marked alternate route through the town pro 

What’s important, however, is that thousands of dollars of truck equipment 
and cargo were destroyed or damaged before the matter was called to the atten- 
tion of the industry organizations which were prepared to press for elimination 
of the problem. Any member of this conference confronted with similar difficul- 
ties should notify us so that we may bring to bear the force of the organized 
industry to demand a solution. 


EXxHIsit C 
Estimated increase in number of overdimension permits issued by 14 States 
comparing 1955 with 1959 
State 1955 1959 Net increase Percent 
increase 

53, 195 84, 106 30, 911 55. 88 
10, 136 12, 446 2, 310 22.79 
1,371 6, 404 5, 033 367.10 
ts 8, 643 14, 350 5, 707 66. 03 
6, 502 16, 141 9, 639 148. 24 
(0008) 63, 674 96, 521 32, 847 51. 58 
46, 180 72, 854 26, 674 57.76 
9. 41, 000 48, 000 7, 000 17.07 
7, 000 14, 200 7, 200 102. 86 
7, 160 9,199 2, 039 28. 47 
34; 79, 269 104, 353 25, 084 38. 37 
4, 934 10, 389 5, 455 110. 55 

| 374, 976 549, 931 174, 955 46. 68 
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f Number of permits issued for various categories of overdimension heights, 
2, comparison 1958 with 1959 
l- 
IS State 1958 1959 
1. Maine: 
it Under 14 - 4, 460 4, 430 
1- 14 to 15 feet.____- ane 5, 570 5, 535 
n 15 to 16 feet___._- z 111 111 
1. Over 16 feet..._- 1, 007 995 
d Total. 11, 148 11,071 
2. Mlinois: 
13 feet 7 inches to 15 feet. .._- 16, 468 (1) 
15 feet 1 inch and over... 
Total. 
od 3. Delaware: 
13 to 15 feet__.- 5, 000 5, 000 
15 to 16 feet. _ “ 5, 000 5, 000 
T 16 to 17 feet. 500 1, 000 
Above 17 feet_. 100 150 
id Total. 10, 600 11, 150 
88 4, Virginia: 
10 16 to 17 feet._-..- 1 249 
03 Above 17 feet__-- (1) 83 
3 Total. 5, 802 
5. Missouri: 
86 12 feet 6 inches to 15 feet... (l 11, 523 
47 15 to 16 feet. . 132 
37 Over 16 feet_._-- 1 88 
55 
15 (1) 11, 743 
8 Michigan: 
aa 13 to 15 feet. 3, 800 4, 500 
— 15 to 16 feet___- 300 350 
Over 16 feet_._.- 150 200 
4, 250 5, 050 
Montana: 
13 to 15 feet. 973 1,128 
15 to 16 feet. 320 720 
16 to 17 feet. 242 310 
Above 17 feet... 153 51 
Total 1, 688 2, 209 
8. California: 
13 feet 6 inches to 15 feet. (1) 14, 900 
Over 16 feet (1) 5, 800 
9. New York: 
13 to 15 feet a 10, 700 
15 to 16 feet fi 1, 500 
16 to 17 feet. 500 
Total. () 12, 700 
1 Not available. 
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Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
percentage percentage percentage percentage 
increase of increase of increase of increase of 
overdimen- average overdimen- average 
State sion permits weight of State sion permits weight of 
issued, com- | overdimen- issued, com- | overdimen- 
paring 1949 sion loads, paring 1949 comparing 
with 1959 1949 with with 1959 1949 with 
1959 1959 
1, Montana. 100 Maine. 90 (1) 
2; 3, 000 (1) 7. California... 200 (1) 
3. Missouri... 25 (1) 8. South Carolina. 2, 360 
150 40 || 9. New 100 (1) 
5. Delaware__-__...._- 75 75 


1 Figures not available. 


Average weight of overdimension loads, comparison 1955 with 1959 


Weight Weight Increase in Percent 
State (pounds), (pounds), pounds increase 
1955 1959 
76, 000 94, 000 18, 000 
65, 000 75, 000 10, 000 15. 38 
48, 000 12, 000 25. 
1 1956. 
2 Figures not available. 


Average width of loads for which overdimension permits were issued, 
comparison 1955 with 1959 


State Width, 1955 Width, 1959 Increase 
. Minnesota__~ .-| 8 feet 1 inch to 12 feet______ 8 feet 1 inch to 12 feet____ 


Average height of overdimension loads for which permits were issued, 
comparison 1955 with 1959 


State Height, 1955 Height, 1959 Increase 
1. Minnesota--. 12 feet 6 inches to 14 feet__.| 12 feet 6 inches to 14 feet_._| Same. 
2. Delaware-- -| 13 feet 1 foot. 
3. Michigan_ 
4. Idaho____ do 
15 feet 6 inches. .........-- 1 foot 6 inches 


Appenpix C 
34 


June 30, 1949.—The President transmitted to the Congress a report on highway 
needs of the national defense, including in appendix III a report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense (Mar. 11, 1949) on the same subject (H. Doc. 249, 81st Cong., 
1st sess.), which stated: 

“The National Military Establishment considers a relatively small ‘connected 
system of highways interstate in character,’ constructed to the highest practical 
uniform design standards, essential to the national defense. Because of the time 
required, and cost, such a system must be planned for and constructed during 
peacetime.” 
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Section 8-B-—(1)-—(b) reflected the highway design requirements for tracked 
combat vehicles—‘‘1. Height: 150 inches” (12% feet). 

(Such a height added to the floor bed (40% to 42 inches) of the extent M15A2 
transporter used for highway transportation would give a resultant overall 
height of from 15 feet 10% inches to 16 feet). , 

The Secretary continued that minimum uniform design standards for the 
Interstate System should provide—‘* * * for the efficient and frequent: move- 
ment of vehicles within the design limitations of the above described general 
purpose military vehicles (these had maximum height of 11 feet and thus pre- 
sented no problem) and the infrequent movement of combat-type military ve- 
hicles.” 

This was the last guidance provided by Defense prior to the establishment of 
the Interstate Geometric Design Standards. 

June 29, 1956.—President signed 1956 Highway Act which required “Stand- 
ards to be adequate to accommodate the types and volumes of traffic forecast 
for the year 1975.” 

July 12, 1956—AASHO adopted Geometric Design Standards, including the 
minimum 14 foot vertical clearance standard. 

July 17, 1956—Secretary of Commerce approved Geometric Design Stand- 
ards (without official approval of Department of Defense). 

The Army Technical Manual TM-9-2800-1, entitled “Military Vehicles (Ord- 
nance Corps Responsibility)”, dated February 1953 brought up to date on Febru- 
ary 16, 1954, and again January 12, 1956, with additions 1 and 2, reflects that 
at the time the standards were adopted the following pieces of ordnance equip- 
ment were then in current inventory : 


Height Total vertical dimension— 
Item (inches) | loaded on M15 transporter! 
(42-inch bed) 

M36, 90 mm. gun, motor carriage. sont 12558 | 16758 (13 feet 1044 inches). 
M40, 155 mm. gun, motor carriage. 12934 | 17134 (14 feet 24% inches). 
M43, 8-inch howitzer, motor carriage. .-_......-....-.-------- 129%4 | 171% (14 feet 244 inches). 
T97, 155 mm. self-propelled gun. --_-........-------.-------.-- 140 182 (15 feet % inch). 
MK4, MK5, landing vehicle, tracked_-_...........---------- 122% | 164% (13 feet 7 inches). 
129 171 (14 feet 1% inches). 
M74, tank recovery vehicle. 122%6| 164 (13 feet 614 inches). 


1 The M15A2 transporter, a specially constructed trailer originally developed for use during World War 
Il, has a bed the dimension of which varies (dependent on the particular vehicle) between 4044 and 42 
inches. 4014 inches was used above. 


Other items then in current supply in the Engineers (cranes, excavators, shovels, material processin 
machinery); Navy (ship propellers, radar); and the Air Force (radar, aircraft components, missiles-Atlas 
wise exceed the 14-foot standard when prepared for highway transportation and loaded upon the appro- 

te carrier. 


September 1956.—A heavy specialized carrier commences study to find a route 
from San Diego, Calif., to Cape Canaveral, Fla., for transportation of the Atlas 
missile. 

January 15, 1957—Army Chief of Transportation asked services to evaluate 
adequacy of 14-foot vertical clearance. 

February 7, 1957.—Navy reported 14-foot standard adequate. 

February 14, 1957.—Chief of Staff, USAF, indicated 14-foot standard ade- 
quate—refers to Research and Development Command. 

February 21, 1957.—-Ordnance Weapons Command (Rock Island, Ill.) suggests 
problem with some equipment. 

February 21, 1957.—Redstone Arsenal reported they currently have an item 
which exceeds limitation but promise elimination. 

February 21, 1957.—Army Chief of Engineers stated standards adequate. 

February 25, 1957—Army Ballistic Missile Agency had missile, which on 
transporter reached a height of 13 feet 11 inches, but planned reduction of size. 

April 5, 1957.—-USAF Director of Transportation stated AF Research and De- 
velopment Command satisfied with 14-foot standard. 

May 7, 1957.—Army Chief of Transportation advised Deputy Chiefs of Staff 
for Logistics and Military Operations that the services found the 14-foot stand- 
ard adequate. i 
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May 28, 1957.—Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics interposed no objec- 
tion to the 14-foot standard. 

June 7, 1957.—Army Deputy Chief of Staff, Military Operations, had no objec- 
tion to the 14-foot standard. 

June 11, 1957.—First Atlas missile fired from Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

July 31, 1957.—Army General Staff Agencies stated no objection to the 14- 
foot standard. Army Chief Research and Development stated no objection to 
the 14-foot standard. 

September 25, 1957.—Second Atlas missile fired at Cape Canaveral. 

October 1, 1957.—Army Chief of Transportation notified Bureau of Public 
Roads that the 14-foot vertical clearance standard was “Adequate for the move- 
ment of present and anticipated equipment and materials of the Department of 
Defense agencies.” 

October 5, 1957.—U.8.S.R. launches sputnik. 

October 15, 1957.—Army Chief of Transportation informed the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Supply, and Logistics, that Bureau of Public Roads had been 
advised of the adequacy of the 14-foot standard. 

November 19-22, 1957.—AASHO Convention, Chicago—Mr. Chacey, ACOFT, ex- 

concern of vertical clearance standard adequacy to Mr. Siegle, BPR. 

November 27, 1957.—Federal Highway Administrator acknowledges Chief of 
Transportation’s satisfaction with 14-foot standard. 

December 17, 1957.—Third Atlas missile fired at Cape Canaveral. 

March 13, 1958.—Upon Mr. Chacey’s request, Mr. Erickson, Chief, Bridge Divi- 
sion, BPR, prepared a rough estimate of the cost to increase the vertical 
clearance on bridges yet to be built on the interstate. 

Cost to provide 16 feet: 4.1 percent of initial cost of structures at 14 feet. 
Cost to provide 18 feet: 9 percent of initial cost of structures at 14 feet. 

March 18, 1958.—Army Chief of Transportation requested the same military 
departments to reevaluate their vertical clearance requirements for future move- 
ments. 

April 24, 1958.—Department of the Navy replied that “14 feet vertical clear- 
ance will be acceptable.” 

April 30, 1958.—USAF replied “It is recommended that consideration be 
given to increasing the present 14-foot clearance standards for future construc- 
tion on the NSIDH to 16 feet.” 

May 1, 1958.—Army Chief of Ordnance transmitted the report from the Ord- 
nance Missile Command that a clearance higher than 14 feet would be necessary 
and recommended that “Consideration should be given to a vertical clearance of 
16 to 17 feet in order to allow for any variations in loading, that will provide for 
the maximum utilization of equipment.” 

June 23, 1958.—Mr. Chacey stated to Mr. Siegle, BPR, that he anticipated an 
early letter would be prepared stating conclusions of the Department of Defense 
which would definitely involve a greater clearance. He stated that they would 
be specific and would be prepared to back up the requirement as a defense need. 

July 24, 1958.—Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations (DCSOPS) 
replied, after recognizing the long life expectancy of the system and the diffi- 
culty in establishing future dimensions of items, “This hardware should not be 
restricted in its rapid movement over the Nation’s highways in the future be- 
cause of an overly conservative vertical clearance established today. The De- 
fense Department position should include standards which provide a reasonable 
leeway for future requirements. It is understood that an increased vertical 
clearance will not necessarily mean a large increase in construction costs pro- 
vided the decision is made now.” 

DCSOPS recommended that, as a point of departure, 20 feet be considered. 

August 2, 1958.—The ninth Atlas missile was fired. 

August 28, 1958.—Mr. Chacey, ACOFT, was given Mr. Erickson’s estimate of 
additional cost to complete the remaining structures in the NSIDH at 2-foot in- 
crements from 14 feet up to and including 24 feet. | 

Cost to provide 16 feet; 4.1 percent of initial cost of structures at 14 feet. 
Cost to provide 18 feet : 9 percent. 
Cost to provide 20 feet : 15.2 percent. 
Cost to provide 22 feet : 21 percent. 
Cost to provide 24 feet : 24.5 percent. 

This estimate did not include 7,000 bridges about 500 of which may have been 

over 1,000 feet long or 42 tunnels over 500 feet. 
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September 29, 1958.—Mr. Erickson furnished estimate of cost for providing 
20-foot vertical clearance on the structures yet to be built on the NSIDH, $591 
million. This figure was based on some 24,000 separation structures such as road 
intersections, railroad crossings, and interchange structures, but did not include 
the 7,000 bridges or the 42 tunnels. 

Mr. Erickson felt that considering the many large and costly bridges, tunnels 
and interchanges that had already been built or were under construction at 14 
to 15 feet, it appeared almost impossible from an economic standpoint to pro- 
vide 20 feet at that late date. He did think it possible to provide 20 feet on 
selected routes, if essential to the military. 

October 20, 1958—Mr. Chacey met with representatives of DCSOPS to discuss 
the vertical clearance problem. 

November 8, 1958.—DCSOPS stated: “* * * justification appears adequate for 
17 feet of clearance. It is considered that the Department of the Army’s recom- 
mendation should be modified to request 17 feet clearance.” 

This was the official position of the Army General Staff. 

December 15, 1958,—Mr. Chacey met with Dr. Wehrner von Braun who stated 
that dimensions of future missiles and space vehicles could not be stated specifi- 
cally and advised that while he knew of no specific requirement for an increase, 
that any increase above the 14-foot clearance would be helpful to designers 
working with medium size missiles and sections of large vehicles. He stated 
they should be given as much clearance as was economically feasible. 

January 7, 1959.—Mr. Chacey discussed the problem informally with Mr. 
Earl B. Smith, Director of Transportation, Communications and Petroleum 
Policy, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) and 
Mr. R. L. Hicks, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Research and Engineering. 
Mr. Chacey produced the draft of a letter to BPR intended for COFT signa- 
ture, which requested that the BPR take the necessary steps to raise the 
vertical clearance standard to 17 feet. It was agreed at the meeting that the 
position being developed was reasonable and proper and that the proposed 
manner in which the matter was being resolved in the Defense Department 
with the Bureau of Public Roads (BPR) was proper. 

January 15, 1959—Mr. Chacey met with representatives of the Air Force 
and the Navy, and reviewed the proposed draft letter to the BPR requesting 
an increase in the standard to 17 feet. The Navy representative stated that 
the Navy only needed 14 feet but would not object to the higher clearance. 
The USAF spokesman advised that 17 feet was a compromise of the AF 16- 
foot recommendation and that the Air Force would agree to the 
Department of Defense position. 

Neither spokesman had the authority to commit his service at that time. 

January 29, 1959.—Mr. Siegle received, informally, the proposed draft letter 
prepared by Mr. Chacey for COFT (General Besson’s) signature requesting 
an increase of the 14-foot standard to 17 feet. 

February 6, 1959.—Mr. Erickson advised Mr. Siegle that the estimate of addi- 
tional cost to construct the remaining structures on the NSIDH to standard 
of 17 feet would be $260 million not including the 7,000 bridges about 500 of 
which may have been over 1,000 feet, or the 42 tunnels and excluding about 
50 percent of the urban structures for which a bypass route around an urban 
area would be provided. 

February 11, 1959.—Mr. Erickson advised Mr. Siegle that his estimate of the 
cost for the 7,000 bridges and the 42 tunnels would be about $100 million, mak- 
ing an estimated total of $360 million additional cost to provide 17 feet on the 
structures remaining to be built on the NSIDH. 

February 12, 1959.—Assistant Commissioner for Operations, BPR, Mr. 
Royster, sent a memo to Commissioner Armstrong, BPR, stating: 

1. An early meeting with Federal Highway Administrator Tallamy was 
desired by Chief of Transportation, Maj. Gen. Frank Besson. 

2. Mr. Siegle’s suggestion to Mr. Chacey that a 40,000-mile primary 
route be provided with 17-foot clearance was turned down because future 
movements would require H-20-S-16 bridges. 

3. The Defense Department has supported the NSIDH and it would be 
incongruous to develop other routes. 

4. Defense doesn’t understand how BPR would persuade the States to 
alter primary routes on a 50-50 basis. They felt additional cost should 
be 90-10 from the highway trust fund. 
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5. Since the Department of Defense has lent the Defense tag to the 
system they were entitled to the standards without cost to the Department 
of Defense. 

6. With extreme pressure to advance the missile program, the Department 
of Defense would resist curtailment to provide funds for highway needs. 

7. Erickson’s estimate of $350 million would include the 7,000 bridges 
and 42 tunnels. 

8. 17-foot vertical clearance requirement is based on sound considera- 
tions. 

February 26, 1959.—Mr. Chacey informally briefed Mr. C. P. Milne, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics and Earle B. Smith, 
Director of Transportation Policy, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Supply and Logistics. Mr. Chacey presented the vertical clearance problem 
to them among other problems in his office. He did not seek their concurrence 
on what COFT was doing about it. 

March 16, 1959.—Bureau of Public Roads staff met and discussed the vertical- 
clearance problem. An outline prepared for Mr. Royster by Mr. Siegle declared 
that an early meeting with Mr. Tallamy was desired by General Besson and 
that the BPR was “involved right now” with the adjustment of an interchange 
in Wyoming to accommodate the Atlas missile 15 feet 3 inches high. 

March 18, 1959.—Mr. Erickson prepared a memo for Mr. Siegle which set 
forth an estimate (as below) : 

March 23, 1959.—Mr. Tallamy apprised by Mr. Royster of estimate of total 
cost of $875 million including— 

1. Difference in cost of building future structures with 17-foot clearance 
in lieu of 14 feet; 

2. The cost of raising and rebuilding structures already completed or 
underway; and 

3. Raising and rebuilding structures on existing facilities incorporated in 
the system. 

Mr. Royster also explained, by memo, that the 17-foot clearance is considered 
by the Department of Defense, after studying the problem for a year, to be as 
low as they can accept for movement of future missiles. 

April 15, 1959—Mr. Siegle in a memo to Mr. Royster stated that he had 
been visited by Mr. Chacey who claimed he was under pressure to obtain ac- 
tion and who recognized that delays in resolving the problem raise the cost of 
an ultimate solution. Chacey expressed anxiety for an early meeting between 
General Besson and the Administrator to discuss the draft of a letter submitted 
January 29, 1959. 

May 29, 1959.—General Besson and Federal Highway Administrator Tallamy 
met, together with their aids, for approximately 30 to 45 minutes, to discuss 
the problem. 

June 5, 1959.—Mr. Siegle addressed a memo to the file reviewing the May 
29 meeting. He felt it unfortunate that, due to other commitments by the 
principals, it was necessary to “* * * condense this meeting to a point which 
would not allow as much discussion as would have been desirable to have 
brought out the better points of the military proposal.” 

Mr. Siegle was disappointed by the replies given by General Besson to the 
effect that— 

; 1. Weight was not a problem ; 

2. The proposal was confined to only future bridges and high vehicles 
could “work around” limiting facilities already completed on the NSIDH; 
and 

3. The diagrams of missile configurations used as illustration of the 
problem were not representative and only added to confusion. 

Mr. Siegle had conversation with Mr. Chacey on June 2 and June 4 when 
they discussed the problem. Mr. Siegle produced maps which indicated where 
the portions of the completed work on the NSIDH were and how impractical 
it was to consider “working around.” 

Following the May 29 meeting, Major General Besson instructed Mr. Chacey, 
among other things, to commence a study involving the hypothetical transporta- 
tion of a missile between two points to determine the feasibility of working 
around limiting structures. Six movements were planned and a pilot move- 
ment was made between Great Falls, Mont. and Seattle, Wash., a distance of 
707 miles. The study was not completed soon enough to be a factor in later 
decisions, it being completed November 1959, but it did show that 735 miles 
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would have to be traveled and 31 locations would need revision at a cost of 
$156,900 before the actual movement could be made. 

Mr. Chacey also developed further a map of California which emphasized 
the restrictive effect on movement which will result after completion of the 
12,000-mile freeway system planned for that State. 

June 17, 1959—Army Chief of Transportation General Besson, addressed let- 
ters to Lt. Gen. Bernard Schriever, USAF commander, Air Research and De- 
velopment Command, and Major General Medaris, commander of the Army 
Ordnance Missile Command, asking for their support for the proposed 17-foot 
clearance if they agreed to the need. 

July 2, 1959.—General Medaris replied that while in sympathy with General 
Besson’s efforts he could not state that an increased vertical clearance would 
have general significance to the Army program. (The responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the larger missiles had, by that time, been given to the USAF). 

August 1, 1959.—General Schriever replied, after recognizing the trend was to 
smaller missiles, that the impact of development of propulsion systems in the 
1-, 5-, 10-million-pound range (the Atlas develops 360,000 pounds of thrust) 
cannot be evaluated at this time. He said there was no clear indication wheth- 
er such propulsion systems will be larger individual units or clusters of small- 
er units. He did state, however, that “* * * I fully concur with increasing the 
14-foot limitation to 17 feet,” and added that “A 17-foot clearance might bene- 
fit the Nation, especially in planning new underpass construction.” 

August 6, 1959.—Congressman George H. Fallon requested information from 
General Besson on current views of the Defense Department on the NSIDH. 

August 7, 1959.—General Besson replied to Congressman Fallon and stated, 
in part, that due to the increased Russian offensive capability, U.S. vulnerabil- 
ity is growing, and this has resulted in a rapid evolution of offensive and de- 
fensive concepts. The NSIDH was considered more important than ever due 
to its ability to provide the uniformity demanded by needs for mobility and the 
flexibility of highway transportation. 

August 11, 1959.—Chief of Transportation transmitted General Schriever’s re- 
ply to BPR. 

September 25, 1959.—Mr. Siegle addressed a memo to Mr. Royster recounting 
a telephone call with Mr. Chacey in which the latter expressed disappoint- 
ment that the BPR had refused to approve 17-foot clearance in some States 
on a statewide basis. Mr. Chacey “* * * understood Mr. Tallamy was telling 
people that he was waiting to hear from the Department of Defense, just what 
the Department of Defense wanted.” 

Chacey asked Siegle’s opinion as to the desirability of sending a letter at this 
time. Siegle reported that when they had made up their minds as to what 
they wanted and are ready to provide sound justification, they should do so. 

Mr. Siegle stated he was—‘“* * * dismayed at his (Mr. Chacey’s) despairing 
attitude and his inclination to place all the blame for inaction on Mr. Tallamy, 
and told him again that if he felt they had a strong justification for 17-foot 
vertical clearance they should present the story without delay. Mr. Chacey said 
he was confident that he could go before a congressional committee right now 
and explain their need.” 

Mr. Siegle reported that Mr. Chacey dropped by later that day to say he felt 
he should proceed at once to draft a letter requesting the 17-foot clearance so 
the problem could be presented to the AASHO convention in October. 

September 30, 1959.—The letter from the Army Chief of Transportation, Major 
General Besson, to the BPR requesting an increase in the minimum vertical 
clearance standard on the NSIDH from 14 feet to 17 feet was brought to repre- 
sentatives of the USAF who signed their concurrence to it. 

October 1, 1959.—General Besson’s letter to the BPR requesting the 17-foot 
vertical clearance on the NSIDH was brought to representatives of the Navy; 
Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations; Office of the Department 
of Defense, Research and Engineering; and the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Supply and Logistics; all of whom signed their concurrence. 

General Besson’s letter, which was in essence identical to the letter prepared 
in January 1959, was transmitted to the BPR. 

October 5, 1959.—Mr. Chacey, in a memo to the file regarding the transmittal, 
related that it was hoped the change in standard to 17 feet could be accomplished 
at the AASHO convention in Boston on October 10-16. 

Mr. Chacey also related that Mr. Siegle would recommend official transmittal 
of the letter to Mr. Alf Johnson, AASHO executive secretary, and that because 
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Mr. Johnson had requested information on the Defense position on vertical clear- 
ance needs. 

“I told Mr. Siegle I would informally furnish Mr. Johnson a copy of the letter 
but DOD (Department of Defense) had no plans for officially requesting Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials to initiate the action in this matter. 
It was agreed that the initiative in this proposal should come from the Federal 
Bureau of Puble Roads to the AASHO.” 
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STATEMENT BY RALPH E. CLARK, CHAIRMAN, CAR SERVICE DIVISION, ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


I am at present, and have been since January 1, 1959, chairman of the Car 
Service Division of the Association of American Railroads. The Car Service 
Division is an agency set up by the railroad industry to police the handling 
of freight cars under a set of rules known as the Car Service Rules, and to 
supervise the countrywide distribution of freight cars of all kinds which the 
railroads furnish. 

My railroad experience started in 1911 with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, in whose employ I remained until 1922. I have been connected with 
the Car Service Division of the Association of American Railroads and its 
predecessor, the American Railway Association, since July 1923, serving as car 
service agent, district manager at Seattle and St. Louis, assistant to chairman 
at Washington, manager of the closed car section, and vice chairman until be- 
coming chairman, January 1, 1959, as indicated. 

One of the many functions of the Car Service Division dating from World 
War I has been liaison with the armed services in connection with troop move- 
ments and any special freight movements, this activity being handled through 
our military transportation section which is at present located with the Military 
Traffic Management Agency at Gravelly Point. We are thus, and have been for 
many years, in daily contact with the military as to their transportation re- 
quirements so far as the railroads are concerned. 

The purpose of my testimony is to point out the railroads’ ability to move 
oversize and heavy shipments, both for the armed services and the public 
generally. 

So far as the military requirements are concerned, the railroads have moved 
the Polaris, Jupiter, and Titan missiles. A full-sized model of the Minuteman 
(ICBM) was moved on a railroad flatcar recently. This huge missile and its 
launching equipment, mounted on a 72-foot highway trailer, and weighing close 
to 90,000 pounds, were shipped on one of the many 85-foot piggyback flatcars 
the railroads have in regular service. The raising of the highway bridges from 
14 to 16 feet in height will not, as far as we know, enable the highways to ac- 
eee any important military shipments which cannot now be otherwise 
handled. 

To take care of oversize shipments which cannot be accommodated in eonven- 
tional freight cars the railroads have provided a fleet of special-type freight 
ears, some of which cost in excess of $100,000. At the present time the rail- 
roads own 705 of these cars. some of which will handle loads exceeding 600,000 
pounds and a great many of which have depressed loading areas so that high 
loads can be carried closer to the ground than on conventional cars. There are 
several cars on which shipments can be loaded within 8 inches from the top of 
rail. Individual railroads, and this association, are so organized that requests 
for clearances on oversize shipments or of excessive weights for handling by 
railroads can be checked promptly and do not require the issuing of special per- 
mits as are necessary for similar shipments moving on the highways. 

The military services will remember the two airplane wings, 19 feet 4 inches 
high, located at an Air Force installation in Oklahoma and required at Norfolk, 
Va. They found that it was only the railroads that could transport these wings 
and it was done by using an open pit well car which allowed the load to be sus- 
pended 6 inches from the rail and making the extreme height of the shipment 
approximately 19 feet 10 inches. As specific examples of the more routine loads, 
the railroads have transported recently in regular train service a transformer 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority that weighed 310,000 pounds and when loaded 
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on a railroad car was 17 feet from the top of the rail. This shipment moved 
from a point in Tennessee to a point in Alabama. A rolling mill machine, weigh- 
ing 306,000 pounds, when loaded was 17 feet 1 inch from the top of the rail. This 
shipment moved from the industrial area of Ohio to the State of Alabama. 

Shipments of excessive concentrated weight are also a routine job for the 
railroads, and several recent shipments were: (1) A large turbine weighing 
610,000 pounds from a point in New York State to a point in the State of New 
Jersey; (2) a transformer weighing 510,000 pounds from a point in Ohio to 
Sharon, Pa.; (3) an air heater vessel weighing 510,000 pounds from Ohio to 
California. 

But I believe that when any consideration is given to the movement of mili- 
tary items it should be pointed out just what the Department of Defense has 
done to insure that their traffic in shipments of excessive weight and height 
has been, and will continue to be, adequately handled by the railroads of this 
country. When the Army went into the production of the larger and heavier 
tanks it was recognized that the railroad-owned fleet of heavy capacity flatcars 
capable of transporting these tanks would not be large enough to protect all 
of these military requirements as promptly as they deemed necessary. The 
Army then built and placed in service a fleet of 743 flatcars which were built 
specifically for the movement of tanks which, in some cases, weigh up to 100,000 
pounds. These cars were also designed not only for the handling of shipments 
of concentrated weight but were constructed with a platform width and height 
that facilitated loading and unloading. These cars have the capacity to trans- 
port two of these tractor tanks or similar items weighing up to 100,000 pounds 
each and which have a platform width of 12 feet. Later the Army built and 
placed in service another 150 flatears with a carrying capacity of 160,000 pounds 
and these cars were built primarily for the movement of individual tanks 
weighing in excess of 110,000 pounds. 

The Navy also owns and is operating over the railroads today 18 specially 
equipped railroad cars which have been designed for the handling of certain 
types of gun mounts and gun directors. 

Several years ago, when the Air Force started planning for the construction 
of heavy extrusion presses in this country, it was developed that many of the 
component parts were of such size and weight that they could be transported 
only by rail and that there was a limited number of cars in the railroad-owned 
fleet capable of meeting such requirements. The Air Force then designed and 
built 18 heavy capacity flatears, 10 of which were the depressed center type with 
a loading platform of 30 feet and a loading capacity of 330,000 pounds, and the 
other 8 cars were of the straight platform type with a carrying capacity of 
395,000 pounds. After extensive use during the construction of these presses 
the cars were then assigned to the movement of any type of defense shipments 
requiring such equipment and are today being used in the movement of such 
military shipments as transformers, large gun barrels, and reactors. 

Today all of these Government-owned cars are in active service operating 
under the supervision of the Military Traffic Management Agency—a fleet of 
929 such type cars built by the Department of Defense to transport over the 
railroads those military items that come under the category of excessive weight 
and dimensions. With this combined fleet of railroad-owned and Government- 
owned cars, there is the capability to move by railroad practically every item 
of military traffic. 

The Government has invested in this special railroad freight car equipment a 
tremendous amount of money and their fleet is being maintained in excellent 
condition, so that every car is available for active service. Now, may I stress 
the fact that these cars owned by the Department of Defense are not being 
furnished to the railroads to augment their regular freight car fleet, as a dona- 
tion from the Government. These cars are being operated in the same manner 
as all other private cars and the Government is being compensated on a mileage 
basis by each railroad over which the individual cars move and at the identical 
rate paid other private car owners. The extent to which the taxpayers of this 
country will recover the expenditures authorized for the construction of these 
cars will depend entirely on the use to which they are applied for the movement 
of military and other defense-connected traffic. 

To sum up, we have in being a fleet of 1,634 freight cars constructed especially 
by the Department of Defense and the railroad industry to handle, by rail, 
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shipments which are too large in size or too heavy in weight to be handled im 
conventional railroad cars. Bstimating conservatively that the average cost 
of these cars was $20,000, this represents an investment of over $33 million, 
divided roughly half of Federal funds and half of railroad funds. 

The railroads will in the future, as in the past, continue to be the backbone. 
of the transportation industry. 
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